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GREECE. 

TRIPOL1TZA. 

The plain of Tripolitza is the Yorkshire of Penin- 
sular Greece. In travelling from Kalamata to the 
capital, in the month of March, Sir \Y r in. Gell says, 
“ we had left Kalamata in a summer of its own, 
Mistra in spring, and were now approaching a second 
winter at Tripolitza.• ** The town stands at the south- 
ern foot of Mount Mai rial ion or M amah is, (now called 
Roino,) which, extending far to the north-east, 
hounds the western side of the plains of Mantineia 
and Oivhomenos ; a tract of country which even the 
ancients stigmatized as cold and wintry 
To this very circumstance, however, the excellence of 
the Arcadian pastures was prohuhly attributable.” Sir 
William Gell cannot help expressing his wonder, u that 
any pecuniary advantages should have tempted the 
Pasha of the Morea to fix his court in one of the 

• Pausanlas in Dodwell. “ The excellence of its pastures ren- 
dered it one of the favourite residences of Pan. It is not, however, 
to be compared with Taygcton, either for grandeur or for beauty.” 

FART 111. 2} 
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coldest plains and the only very ugly spot in his domi- 
nions,** — “ in a large, dirty, gloomy, ugly city, situ- 
ated in the most uninviting spot and the worst climate 
possible.** “ It is sacrificing a great deal to circum- 
stances,” he adds, “ to remain, during the winter, in 
a climate worse, on the whole, than Yorkshire during 
that season, while the sun is shining and the violets 
are blooming in the plain of Argos, only a day’s journey 
distant. Perhaps no country presents such a contrast 
of climates in the same extent of territory as Greece.* 
I have, on more than one occasion, lived for some days 
at Corinth, suffering from the sleet and wind, to 
which its position is peculiarly liable, while from the , 
hill above, the sunny citadel of Athens was seen 
shining bright under the splendour of a cloudless 
sky.* 

Tripolitza (called Tarabolitza by the Turks) has 
been supposed to derive its name from the three 
ancient cities in its vicinity, Tegea, Mainalos, and 
Mantineiu, from the ruins of which the Greeks 
imagine it to have been huilt.-f Mr. Dodwell sug- 
gests, however, that it most probably occupies the 
site of the Laconian Tripolis, which was on the con- 
fines of the Metropolitan territory, called also Kalliai 
by Pausanias. The first coup d'asil of the place, 
on reaching the rising ground before the gates, is 

• Narrative, p. U»l. This remark is 'sufficiently correct, taking 
into consideration the slight difference of elevation. The journey 
from Vera Crux to Mexico exhibits a still more remarkable con- 
trast. 

t Sir William OH says, •» Tegea, Mantinca, and Pallantium.’* 
Tegea was at lMnli, near the road to Argos, about an hour and a 
quarter, or four miles, from Tripolitza. Mantinca was on the river 
Ophi», at l*ahL»i>p»li, distant two hours. The site of Mainalos has 
not been ascertained. Pallantium is at Thana, on the road to 
^ottdari, distant about five hours and three quarters. 
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Somewhat imposing, and with a setting sun, throw- 
ing the town into shadow, and lighting up the fine 
range of mountains beyond, rises to magnificence. 
M Ugly, as it is,” says Sir William Gell, “ and ill. 
situated on a dead fiat, without a single tree of any 
size, it has the air of a large city when viewed from a 
distance, being surrounded with a high wall in good 
repair, perfectly defensible against small arms, which 
are all that can easily be carried to the spot to be em- 
ployed against it. I should imagine the wall to be 
about three miles in circuit, which would make it 
about the size of Athens, which contains 10,000 souls ; 
but Tripolitza is entirely occupied with houses, while 
the wall of Athens incloses large tracts of neglected 
ground.” The walls, which are of stone, were con. 
structed, M. Pouqueville says, by the Albanians, not 
more than fifty or sixty years ago. There are six 
gates. The khan, he states to be the only solid edifice 
in the town : it is built of stone, and closed by doors 
well strengthened with iron, which at night were 
barricadoed with large chains. There is a magnificent 
lintel, which once decorated the principal gate of 
Megalopolis, as the inscription upon it attests ; it is 
now part of a basin which serves to water the cattle. 
In the mosques also, are “ many precious antique 
columns and inscribed marbles.” The appearance of 
the Turco-Cfrecian capital in 1799, is thus described 
by the French Traveller. 

“ The seraglio, or palace of the Pasha, a vast 
wooden building, capable of containing 1,200 men, is 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town, between 
the gates of Napoli and Calavrita. It is, in fact, a 
sort of suburb, having its own particular walls and 
gates. Towards the middle of the principal street, 
which intersects the town from north to south, is the 
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bazar. This is divided into a variety of streets, and 
it shaded by planes and other large trees, upon which 
the storks build their nests very peaceably, although 
this is the place of public execution, those who are 
sentenced to be hung being suspended from the 
branches. Fountains extremely well kept, are to be 
seen all over the town, and every house has its well ; 
but the water, which is at a small depth in the ground, 
is generally of a very indifferent quality. The town 
has no running water, except what comes from the 
mountains to the north-west : this stream supplies 
the public baths and the tanneries, but is commonly 
dry in summer. A canal from the south conveys the 
waters of another small river to the town, but the 
supply is by no means abundant. The Pasha, appre- 
hensive of an invasion from the French, had ordered 
a redoubt to be thrown up to protect this canal, this 

being an object of the greatest importance There 

are four large mosques and live or six Greek churches, 
which are in a very ruinous state. The streets, 
except the principal one, are paved only in the middle, 
and are intersected by drains, which receive all the 
waste waters and ordure of the houses, and are ex- 
tremely offensive : over them are many small bridges. 
Some of the rich and powerful Turks have very large 
houses, but the poorer inhabitants, driven into the 
streets which run along the ramparts, inhabit houses, 
or rather huts, with the roof for a ceiling ; the fire is 
made upon the ground, and the smoke finds its only 
vent through the numerous vacancies in the tiling.*’ 
The palace of the Pasha no longer exists, having 
beeu rased to the ground by the Greeks in 1821 ; and 
the town, alternately sacked hy Mai notes and Arabs, 
exhibits au unsightly mass of ruins.* “ Nothing can 
» • See voL i. pp. 13ft— 145 
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be worse,” says Mr. Swan, “ than the present state 
of Tripolitza : it could not be defended half an hour 
against a regular attack. The gates are in so dilapi- 
dated a condition that they might almost be kicked 
down, and the walls are in little better condition than 
the gates. The greater part of this extensive town 
is in complete ruin.” The recommendations of the 
site are so few, that, notwithstanding its central 
position, the town is scarcely likely to regain its 
former importance, and it is certainly ill adapted for 
the capital of the Peninsula. Tripolitza is twelve 
hours from Mistra, (it may sometimes be accomplished 
in ten,) six and a half from Leondari, eight and 
three quarters from Karitena, nine and a quarter 
from Argos, (it may be performed in seven and three 
quarters,) and twenty from Kitries. Before we 
proceed further northward, we shall retrace our steps 
to accompany Sir William Gell on his route 

FROM ARCADIA TO TRIPOLITZA. 

Desirous of exploring the ruins of Phigalia, the 
learned Antiquary took the road to Sidcro-kastro 
(Saint Isidore's Castle*), distant not quite four hours 
to the N.E. The road lies over the plain of Arcadia, 
which, strange to say, is in IWessenia : in about an 
hour and a half, it crosses, at a ford, the river of Ar- 
cadia, and at length enters a very narrow glen, almost 
choked up with shrubs. The wildly undulating coun- 
try thus far is covered with the oak, the arbutus, 
the myrtle, and the salvia. The village of Sidero- 

• It Is a constant practice of the modern Greeks, we are told, 
not only to cut off the first, and often the last, letter from a name, 
but, as a general rule, to reverse the long and short syllables, so as 
to turn Agios ltidoros into Ago Sidcro. 
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kastro is placed in a hollow between the two points of 
a steep hill, on one of which are the ruins of a small 
castle of modem architecture, “ without a trace of 
antiquity beyond the age of the Greek emperors.” 
The houses of the village (thirty-two in number) are 
built of rough stone, without any ceiling to the roof $ 
the windows are only closed with shutters; and 
the whole furniture of the hut in which our Traveller 
obtained a lodging, consisted of a single brasB kettle 
and two pans of coarse earthenware. In fact, it is 
what Sir William would call a genuine Greek village. 
The population, amounting to about 150 souls, were 
“ possibly among the most indigent in Greece.” 
44 We here,” he continues, “ first began to use our 
own beds, which were extended upon carpets on each 
side of the fire, having brought with us every thing 
necessary for our own comfort. We found this sort 
of night’s lodging commonly our lot in the mountains ; 
but, as we ascended and quitted the shore, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with only one side of the 
fire, leaving the other to our attendants. Indeed, 
more than once it has happened to me, to find so little 
room for the whole party, that the horses became 
part of the society ; and I have even been obliged to 
get up and shorten my horse’B halter, to prevent his 
treading upon me as I slept. Sleep, however, can, 
in that case, take place only at intervals, as the 
Greeks insist upon keeping the saddles upon the 
backs of the poor animiils all night, causing them, 
as they shake themselves, to produce from the brazen 
stirrups ail alarming harmony like the bells of a 
team of waggon horses.” It does not appear that 
the inconveniences of Greek travelling are greater 
than the traveller has to encounter in other moun- 
tainous regions,— for instance in Spain; and “ the 
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difficulty in providing for the table Jn Greece, 1 * is let# 
in general, Sir William admits, than in the remote 
parts of Italy. 

• From Sidero-kastro, our Traveller proceeded by a 
rocky and dangerous track, to the village of Pauli tza, 
distant four hours.* The route crosses several Httle 
glens, watered by the heads of the Neda. At rather 
more than two hours from Sidero-kastro, an abundant 
and limpid fountain, forming a pretty waterfall, and 
producing the most luxuriant vegetation around, with 
its grove and ruined chapel, probably on the site of a 
pagan fane, presents one of those romantic and seques- 
tered spots which have always been so sacred to the 
imagination of the Greeks, ^he place is called Drymas. 
“ In a few minutes,” proceeds the Author, “ we came 
to another source, the stream of whicli ran in the op- 
posite direction, and accompanied us on our descent 
toward the north. This fountain has been decorated 
with some kind of edifice, now ruined, and near it we 
observed the vestiges of a circular tower under some 
ancient trees. In a short time we descended into a 
most beautiful and romantic dell, shaded by tall laurels, 
or bays, and evergreen oaks, which, even in winter, 
almost excluded the beams of the sun ; and where, in 
summer, the additional foliage of the iiumeroitk planes 
bordering the brook must render the obscurity still 
more remarkable. In this glen wc found the traces 
of a wall, which, with the towers we had just passed, 
probably denoted the boundaries of some ancient or 

* From Sidero-kastro, Cape Katarolo bears N.W. by N. j Ar- 
cadia, S.W. by W. | S. ; It home, S.S.E. “ Somewhere In thla 
neighbourhood must have been the cities of Dorion and Aulon, 
and not far distant, Ira.” To the left of the road to I’aulitza it 
seen '* the pretty village” of Hatania, overlooking a valley watered 
by one of the branches of the Neda, where are ruins of another 
fortress. 
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modem divisions of territory, and not impossibly the 
district of Phigaleia, and even of the region of Arcadia 
itself. ' We crossed the brook and Its adjuncts .four 
times, once at a picturesque-mill, and lastly under a 
roaring cataract, beautifully overhung with bays, above 
which the gloom was continued and deepened by the 
knotted trunks and dark shadows of the ilex. 

“ The agreeable sensations which the singularity 
and beauty of this scenery inspired, were nevertheless 
considerably counterbalanced by the extreme dftnger 
and difficulty which we encountered in the descent 
from the height to which we had been insensibly con- 
ducted, above the main stream of the glen. We 
reached the bottom by a ,zig-zag path of tremendous 
declivity, sometimes obliterated by fallen rocks, and 
only practicable with the greatest care and precaution. 
It was here that we found ourselves on the banks of 
the celebrated Neda, flowing rapidly through one of 
the most singular chasms in the world, under magni- 
ficent precipices, which tower to an astonishing height 
on each side, and seem to oppose the passage of its 
waters ; leaving, in fact, no space but that which time 
and the incessant fiood have worn between the most 
prominent of their enormous masses. 

u The district of the Nomian mountains did indeed 
differ essentially in its circumstances from almost all 
other tracts of pastoral occupation, generally too re- 
mote to derive benefit from that civilisation which is 
produced by the intercourse with cities and the sight 
of strangers ; whereas these were not only surrounded 
by populous cities, at small distances from each other, 
hut contained within their own coufined circuit, cities 
of no inconsiderable extent, and were frequented by 
the inhabitants of all the surrounding states, on the 
occasion of the Lycsean games, which took place on 
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one of their summits. They appear also to hare been, 
to a certain degree, exempt from the horrors of fre- 
quent war; partly protected by the sanctity of the 
region, and partly by^the impregnable nature of their 
fastnesses. 

“ Phigaleia, a very considerable city, as may be 
seen by the circuit of its walls, extended over a rugged 
and elevated tract. We crossed the Neda near a 
waterfall, and ascending by a steep path, came imme- 
diately to the foundations of what must have been the 
gate of Phigaleia, after a ride of about four hours and 
thirty minutes. Another rugged ascent, which in one 
part consists of a road supported by ancient masonry, 
conducted us in about ten minutes to the little village 
of Paulitza, or Paolitza, the present representative of 
the Arcadian city. 

“ Of the ancient city, the walls alone remain : they 
were flanked with towers, both square and circular. 
One gate, toward the east, is yet covered with blocks 
which approach each other like the under side of a 
staircase. There lias been a temple of fine limestone, 
of the Doric order, and we found one inscription. In 
the church of the Panagia are other vestiges of a small 
temple ; and it is not easy to imagine what has be- 
come of the remaining fragments, considering the 
impracticability of removing any heavy stone from a 
place so situated. We saw also an Ionic capital. The 
walls of the church were daubed with the blackened 

pictures of Greek saints In our way over a bare 

hill, forming part of the hill of Paulitza, we observed 
a heap of ancient stones, said by the people of the 
country to have been a reservoir for the citadel of 
Phigaleia : being, however, on a lower level, we ima- 
gined them to be the remains of a bath.’* 

B 2 
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Altar exploring these ruins, the learned Traveller, 
mistaking his way, descended, in half an hour, to the 
village of Graditza, situated in a little cultivated valley 
with a copious fountain, and containing a population 
of about 100 souls in twenty houses. Turning east- 
ward, he thence took the direct road to Tragoge, (dr 
Tragode,) a village situated on the mountain an- 
ciently called Cotylion, not far from the ruins which 
were the object of liis search. He found the road in 
the valley almost impassable from the number of 
shallow rivulets which ran over the slippery turf ; till 
at length, in an hour and a quarter, he arrived at the 
bridge of the rapid Limax, tc in the bed of which 
stands a chapel on a rock, shaded by a fine groupe of 
those beautiful planes which seem the natural produce 
of every river of the Peloponnesus. The place is very 
picturesque, and is immediately under the rock above 
which the little village of Apano 'Tragoge (Upper Tra- 
goge) is situated.** 

Having passed the night at this village, the learned 
Traveller proceeded the next morning to explore the 
remains of the celebrated temple of Apollo £picurius 
at a place anciently called liassa?, but now known 
only under the name of the Columns. “ The path 
lay under the spreading arms of ancient oaks, up an 
ascent not too nigged to prevent the enjoyment of the 
sylvan scene, which presented itself in all the reality 
of an Arcadian forest. 

“ In one place we found a little triangular culti- 
vated hollow, watered by a fountain, which may be 
taken for a source mentioned by Pausanias, and is 
the nearest we discovered to the temple. Proceeding 
for a few minutes, we arrived at the ruin itself, which 
is by far the most stately and best preserved of any in 
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the Morea, and placed in the most singular and ro- 
mantic situation that painting could desire, or poetry 
imagine. The position is the ridge of a hill, rapidly 
declining to the east, but not liable to the objection 
of ‘ bare and bald,’ which would accompany the most 
elevated summit ; and as the mountain rises still 
higher to the north and to the south, the temple may 
be considered as placed on a species of saddle between 
the two points. There is just that accompaniment ef 
old oaks which Serves to embellish, without concealing 
the architecture ; and that solitude, so rarely found 
among ancient ruins, where no sort of cottage, with its 
‘dirty appurtenances, intrudes to destroy the repose of 
the scene.” * 

* Gell’s Narrative, pp. 90—110. Mr. Dodwell, who subsequently- 
visited this temple, reached it from Karitena by a different route. 
In an hour and a half from that town, he reached a flat-topped hill, 
called Kourounu (Korognia ?), where are the foundations of a mo- 
dern fortress, probably Venetian. The route lay through a moun- 
tainous tract, rugged with rocks and bushes, and exhibiting a few 
chcsnut-trees and small oaks. A fine range of mountains rose to 
the right, and the plain of Megalopolis lay beneath him on the 
left. In three hours and a half, he reached the village called Ka- 
reas (Karics), situated near a hill of the same name, on which are 
ancient remains. Many small streams rise in this hill, which, 
stealing through the sinuosities of the mountains, ultimately swell 
the current of the Alphcus. In forty minutes from Korea*, the 
road descends to a fountain and grove of planes and oaks; and for 
twenty minutes more, it continues to wind through venerable 
forests clothing the steep declivity, till, at the foot of the hill, the 
traveller crosses a rivulet, and arrives at the village of Ampelqne, 
five hours from Karitena. This place takes its name from the ex- 
tensive vineyards in this vicinity. The ancient Phlgalians were 
strenuous votaries of Bacchus. The road to the temple from this 
village is “ steep and rocky, and one of the worst in Greece." In 
an hour, Mr. Dodwell passed through two small contiguous vil- 
lages, Skleru Apanu (Upper Skleru— from SxAefar, difficult) and 
Skleru Kato (Lower Skleru) ; in which the cottages are roofed 
with the slate found near the spot. After an ascent of fifty minutes 
from Skleru, he reached the temple. 
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According to Pausanias, this temple wafl, next to 
tbit of Minerva at Tegea, the most beautiful in the 
Peloponnesus, both for its materials and the harmony 
Of its proportions. It was dedicated to Apollo Epi- 
koutios (the helper), on account of his having deli- 
vered the country from the plague.* The spot on 
which it stands seems to have been chosen, Mr. Dod- 
well says, “ in order to excite surprise and to inspire 
awe in those who approached the shrine of the deity. 
It is skreened from the view by the steep rocks that 
rise from the road ; nor does it meet the eye until, on 
turning round the edge of a precipice, it presents its 
front within a few yards of the astonished traveller. 
It has the same effect in whatever direction it is ap- 
proached, as it is situated in a small plain closely en- 
vironed by hills on all sides, except on that towards 
the descent to Ampelone. Its lofty and solitary situ- 
ation has happily averted the destruction of this ele- 
gant edifice, and the greater part of it still remains. 

44 The temple stands nearly north and south, con- 
trary to the general rule of Grecian temples, which 
usually stand east and west. It is built of a fine 
close-grained stone or lithoniarge found near the spot, 
which equals marble in the hardness of its texture and 
the polish of its surface. Its colour is a light brown, 


* The architect was the same Ictinus who, in the timeof Pericles, 
erected the celebrated temple of Minerva.— Pausanias, lib. viii. 
cap. 41. (See Travels of Anncharsis, voi. lv. eh. 52.) A temple was 
in like manner eTccted at Athens in honour of Apollo Alarikakoa 
(the destroyer of evil), in gratitude for his having liberated the 
Athenians from the plague. •' The fact is,” Mr. Dodwell remarks, 
" that it is the great heat which is inimical to the contagion, for 
which reason It was fabled to be destroyed by Apollo. Saint John 
■ at present Invoked on these occasions, and the plague is supposed 
to cease its ravages In Turkey on the 24th of J une, the anniversary 
of the saint.” 
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^ith a suffusion of yellow. There were originally 
six columns on each ffont, and fifteen on the sides. 
The capitals resemble in their form those, of the 
Parthenon. The temple was composed of forty-two 
columns, besides the insulated Corinthian column and 
the ten pilasters of the Ionic order ^ithin the cella, 
the capitals of which were of white marble. The 
statue of the divinity (which was of bronze and twelve 
feet in height) is conjectured, but without any plausible 
reason, to have been placed against the Corinthian 
column which was opposite the entrance of the cella. 
There are at present thirty-six columns standing, be- 
sides some of the frusta of the pilasters. The lower 
part of the epystilia is almost entire, but many of the 
columns are out of the perpendicular. The architrave 
has consequently heen disjointed in several places, and 
menaces an approaching fall. The roof and the walls 
of the cella have fallen, and the sculptured frieze was 
covered with the ruins. The interior of the temple 
has since been cleared out, and the frieze which sur- 
rounded the interior of the cella, sent to the British 
Museum.* The length of the temple is 125 feet by 
48 in front ; that of the cella in 58 feet, the breadth 
20. The columns, including the capital, are about 20 
feet in height. 

“ The Fhigalian frieze is composed of two subjects. 
One is the old story of the Centaurs and the Lapithai, 
upon eleven slabs, and consisting of forty-seven figures. 
The other subject, which is on twelve slabs, repre- 
sents the battle between the Amazons and the Greeks, 

• ** The marbles were excavated in the year 1812, by Mr. Robert 
Cockerell and Mr. John Foster.”— Dodyvell, Sir W. Gell says* 

“ the temple was cleared by Barons Linckh and Ilaller, and 
Messrs. Foster and Cockerell were present at the original dis- 
covery ” 
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and Msiits of fifty-three figures* Many of the com. 
batants are naked, and the greater part are without 
helmets : they are armed with the ospit, or Argolie 
shield. The accessories were of metal, as the perfo- 
rations and bits of bronze and lead still remaining on 
the marble, indicate. Their motions are extremely 
varied, but, for the most part, neither dignified nor 
natural, and some are preposterously caricatured. 
Their relief is nearly as high as that of the metopes of 
the Parthenon. The height of the frieze is two feet, 
and the entire length of what was found in the temple, 
and is now in the British Museum, is 96 feet. The 
frieze was carried round the hypeethral part of the 
cella on the interior, and received its light from above. 
The proportions of the figures are so decidedly bad, 
that, even in their original position, these defects 
must have been visible, as they occupied a place which 
was a little more than twenty feet from the ground. 
The general proportion is five heads in height, and 
some are even less. The feet are long, the legs short 
and stumpy, the extremities ridiculous in the design, 
and imperfect in the execution; and they resemble 
the style which is observed on the better kind of 
Roman sarcophagi. They are so far inferior to the 
general composition, that they were probably sculp- 
tured at the quarries by artists of little note. They 
are not, however, altogether without interest, and a 
certain pretension to merit.” * 

The view from the temple is very rich and exten- 
sive, its site being sufficiently elevated to enable the eye 

• Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 385—8. These marbles, the Writer re- 
marks, would be seen to much less disadvantage in the British 
Museum, were they not so immediately confronted with the match- 
less sculptures of the Parthenon ; but, in order fairly to judge of 
them as architectural decorations, they ought to be raised to their 
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to range from the Strophades and the city of Arcadia 
to Mount Ithome and the Messenian Gulf $ while* on 
the east, the two highest summits of the Nomiaa 
mountains, Tetrauzi and Diophorti, terminate the 
view over hills covered with thick forests of oak.* 
Pursuing his journey in a northerly direction. Sir 
W. Gell followed the course of the Limax, which* 
above the springs of Tragoge, is a mere rivulet. Half 
an hour from the village, some old fig-trees mark the 
site of a deserted village called Palaio Tragoge. Half 
an hour further, is a fountain called Tou Kalili Idris, ^ 
with a ruined chapel near it, shewing that the spot 
has at one period possessed the attractions of an agi • 
asma. After another hour of abominable road through 
the most beautiful scenery imaginable, formed by hill, 
aud grove, and brook, the fount of Panoura (or Ba« 
noura) presents itself. On the banks of a rivulet 
about a mile further, are found fragments of green 
and red jasper. The same sort of scenery continues, 
with a succession of rivulets, till the traveller readies 
a height within a short distance of Andrutzena, where 
an extensive view of the vale of the Alpheus opens 
upon him. On the left, on a lofty peak of the No- 
mian range, are seen the ruins called Zakouka, on the 
north side of which is the large modern town of Pha- 
nari, surrounded with clumps of cypresses ; and on 

original height, which was twenty feet six inches from the pave- 
ment, and consequently about fifteen feet from the spectator’s eyes 
their want of symmetry would then, at all events, be less apparent, 
and the general effect probably be very different. 

* “ Across the Neda and south of the temple, is a village called 
Kacoletri, near which are ruins, which some think those of Ira, 
the capital of Messenia in the time of Aristomeues.”— Gull’s Jti- 
ne/vry, p. 84. ^ 

t Perhaps Tou Ko^XiXi ityvftg. sir W. Gell supposes it to 
lave been named from the Turk who constructed it. 
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the soath, ia the forest, is the village of Vervitaa. 
Towards the Alpheus are seen the village of Koupho- 
poli, and, on a rocky summit, the fortress of Nero** 
▼itza (the site of Aliplierae). The snowy peak# of 
Mount Olonos tower in the distance above the tope of 
a magnificent range, only less striking by comparison. 
Passing through the villages of Sanalia aiM Upper 
Andrutzena, the traveller enters the large straggling 
town of Andrutzena, consisting of about 300 mean 
dwellings picturesquely grouped amid groves of the 
evergreen oak. Distance from Tragoge, three hours 
and a quarter; from Arcadia, thirteen hours and a 
quarter. Yet, it is less than thirty miles from that 
city. 

From Andrutzena, Sir William Gell’s route lay 
eastward along the northern base of the Nomian range, 
and in a direction nearly parullel to the course of the 
Alpheus, to Knritena; a distance of five hours and 
three quarters in time, but not more than ten com- 
puted miles. At the end of the first hour and a half, 
a rugged descent through a grove of ilex, leads to the 
river Sour ten a, which is crossed hy a bridge of one 
arch. In a little triangular plain, where this river is 
joined by another stream from the mountains, are 
vestiges of a town, with its palaio.kastro on the sum- 
mit of a conical mount, now called Labda. The beau- 
tiful fouutaiu which once supplied the city, issues 
from under a rocky hill ; and above the source, a 
ruined chapel dedicated to the Panagia, with a spread- 
ing plane, marks the site of a more ancient temple. 
On the top of an ascent from this place is caught the 
first view of Karitena, proudly seated on a rocky sum- 
mit in the midst of the most enchanting scenery. 
14 The lore-grtnind is a height covered with oaks, from 
which, on the right, many wooded ridges of the No. 
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rnian hills fall in rich succession of forms and tints to 
the rapid stream of the Alpheus, here seen forcing its 
way through a deep bed of rocks below. The junction 
of the Katchicolo (Gortyna) is also seen, running from 
high mountains on the left ; and above the fortress of 
Karitena, the immense mass of Mount Meenalus rises 
in a variety of majestic peaks, among which, that 
called Salto tes Elatas is distinguished, black with the 
firs whence its name is derived. The road now de- 
scended for more than an hour in steep and dangerous 
declivities to the banks of the Alpheus, which we had 
scarcely time to admire, before we found our path in- 
tercepted by an envious torrent, so beautiful and so 
copious, that we at first took it for the main stream. 
After following this branch for a short time, under a 
thick shade of platanus and ilex, we turned short to 
the left, over a rock, and were surprised to find that 
we had passed round the source which issues from its 
foot. Nothing can exceed the beauty of this seques- 
tered spot; and if deep glens, spreading trees, and 
gushing waters, constitute the delights of Arcadian 
scenery, the poets have not sung in vain the praises 
of this region. 

44 On looking southward up the mountain of Dia- 
phorto, we descried the village of Tragomano in so 
elevated a situation, that the descent to the fount occu- 
pies nearly ail hour. Half an hour higher up is the 
Hippodrome of the Lvcwau games, and twenty minutes 
more would bring to the summit a person who should 
be disposed to climb into what is perhaps the most 
interesting among the most interesting mountains in 
the world. 


44 Our fount was not without its temple, or at least 
its sacred enclosure, of which some indinaS^UlNriMIBl! 
Hence, we climbed to another siuhhBMEmwMIM? 


o«3 
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the church at St. Athanasius, and, on our next descent, 
passed the leaning minarets of a mosque which has 
long ceased to exist; our guides called the place, 
Palaio Karitena. The view of the present town and 
Its castle has a fine effect from this spot; but the 
Alpheus, which flows between the houses and the spec- 
tator, runs in so deep a glen and below such tremen- 
dous precipices, as to be wholly invisible. At the end 
of a long descent, we reached the bridge of Karitena, 
situated at a point where the stream begins to contract, 
on entering the chasm below the town. The bridge, 
though a wretched specimen of the art of masonry, is 
not wanting in picturesque beauty, having a sort of 
chapel against one of its piers, which would seem to 
give it a Venetian origin. The river, which is in fact 
the great drain of the plain of Megalopolis and all the 
interior of the Morea, is subject to such rapid increase 
of its waters, that a few minutes are sufficient to ren- 
der the bridge impassable, and even to carry away the 
main arch, under which alone it usually precipitates 
itself in a very deep bed, leaving the others dry. 
From the bridge, an ascent of more than twenty mi- 
nutes brought us to the town.” * 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LVCwEUS. 

Mb. I)oD\mr,, in travelling from Karitena to 
Leoudari, ascended the summit of Mount I.ycipus, 
which is known under the modern name of Tetrauzi 
or Tetragi. Quitting Ampelone (Ainpeliona), he 
crossed a small stream, and descended into a narrow 
cultivated vale, which winds into the mountains. In 
fifty minutes lie came to a fine copious spring, rushing 

* Gcli'9 Narrative, pp. 120—3. 
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oat of the rock to the left, beneath the shade of some 
stately planes: it soon unites with another rapid 
rivulet, which has its source higher up. This is the 
real source of the Neda, which, according to ancient 
fable, was made to issue from Mount Lycaon by Rhea, 
that she might wash Jupiter after his birth,* and 
which, lower down, separated the Messenian and 
Eleian territories. From this place, Mr. Dodwell 
ascended, among bushes, to a forest of oak and plane, 
leaving the ruined village of Rassona to the left ; and, 
at the end of two hours and forty minutes, quitting 
the direct road to Issari and Leondari, turned to the 
right, to ascend the steep part of the mountain. After 
proceeding fifty minutes, all appearance of a track 
disappeared, and the way became so rugged and peri* 
lous, that the travellers were obliged to dismount and 
to keep close to the edge of a most tremendous preci- 
pice, rising almost perpendicularly from the craggy 
ravines and savage glens below, and commanding some 
of the wildest scenery in Greece. 

“ The upper part of the mountain,” Mr. Dodwell 
continues, “ is a steep cone, composed of loose and 
jagged stones, with no other vegetation than a few 
scattered bushes of the lentiscus. It took us three 
hours and fifty minutes from Ampelone, to reach the 
top of the mountain, without including stopping. As 
soon as we arrived at the summit, a cold, bleak wind 
blew from the north, and some snow fell. Black 
masses of cloudy vapour hung upon the mountains, 
the thunder burst below us, and tremulous corusca- 

• According to Straho. Pausanins ascribes that honour to the 
Lhnax, which fails into the Neda. The source on the way to 
Tragomano, Sir \V. Hell thinks, must lie thn of the I’latanistoiii 
which joins the Neda near Ampeliona, 
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dons of lightning gleamed in the valleys. During the 
intervals of the thunder, our ears were greeted with 
a firing of musketry in the valleys, proceeding from 
skirmishes between the Turks and the bandits. In 
a short time the clouds were dispersed by the sweep- 
ing violence of the northern wind ; and when the at- 
mosphere became dear, no words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the enchanting scene which burst upon 
us. The snow-crested summits of Taygeton rise in 
rugged majesty and towering pride, above the smooth 
and even surface of the Messenian Gulf, terminated 
by the blue horizon of the open sea ; and the broad 
Pamisos is seen winding through the rich plain of 
Stenykleros, and adding to it its tributary stream. The 
flat-topped Ithome is distinguished beyond the great 
plain of Messenia, enveloped in tints of aerial blue. 
The Cape of Coron is observed shooting into the gulf. 
The open sea is now and then descried over the undu- 
lating surface of the Messenian mountains. The plain 
and acropolis of Cyparissiai (Arcadia) are distinguished 
clearly, rising from the Cyparissian Gulf. A long line 
of open sea is then contemplated towards the west, 
and, further north, the dim and distant outlines of 
Zante and Cephalonia. Skollis and Olenos are next 
beheld, tipped with snow ; nor are even the misty 
summits unseen, which are beyond the Olympic plain. 
The ramification from Lycseon which forms Mount 
Kotylion, appears toward the north, with its temple 
like a luminous speck. The panorama is closed with 
the flat and verdant plain of Megalopolis, with its an- 
cient capital, the winding Alpheios, and the lofty 
mountains which rise beyond it. The nearer view is 
gratified by the sight of abrupt precipices and wooded 
masses receding one behind another, varied with inter- 
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veiling glen> and plains, and adorned with every va- 
riety of tint that nature ever combined in her most 
fantastic mood and most smiling hour. 

*.* The rocks of the mountain are calcareous, and its 
soil, except towards the summit, is fertile, enriched 
with pasture, and adorned with wood. A tumulus on 
its summit is composed of small rough stones and earth, 
amongst which are some fragments of bones, appa- 
rently burned. We also see two ruined churches, 
built chiefly of small ancient blocks of hewn stone. 
There can be little doubt that this is the spot where a 
mound of earth was sanctified by an altar of the Ly- 
caean Jove, fronted by two columns, each of which 
supported an eagle of gold. The mound still remains, 
and the two churches probably stand on the site of 
the columns : the ancient stones, perhaps, constituted 
their basements. Great part of the Peloponnesus 
was, according to Pausanias, visible from this spot.” • 

The other summit of Lycseus, now called Diophorte, 
appeared to Mr. Dodwell to be nearly of the same 
height. It is to be regretted that he did not ascend 
it. According to Sir William Gell, it is only an hour 
from the village of Ampeliona to this summit, whereas 
it took upwards of two hours to ascend Tetragi. The 
sides of Diophorte are covered with thick woods of 
chesnut, under which the shepherds of the country 
still feed their flocks, as when Pan, the favourite deity 

* Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 391—3. Some have sup]>osed that Dio- 
phorte was the site of the Lyca;an altar, and that Tetragi is tho 
ancient Kerausios. Sir William Cioll gives it this name: but Mr. 
Dodwell supposes Diophorte to be Kerausios, as the Neda rises at 
its foot. The following bearings were taken from Telragi. A 
cape of Taygetus in Maina, S. 2 E. Convent on Ithome, S. 20 W. 
Acropolis of Arcadia, S. 75 W. Southern extremity of Zantc, N. 

65 W. Mount Skollis, N. 10 W. Lalla, N. 2 E. Siaano, N 
85£ E. 

PART III. C 
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of Arcadia, had his temple, and grove, and sacred 
games on the summit. At fifty minutes from Ampe- 
liona are some ruins on the mountain, called Kastraki, 
near which, on an eminence, is a chapel beneath a 
large spreading tree. Here a fair is held in May. 
There are vestiges of a modern village ; and in a ruined 
chapel, near a source and an ancient wall, is the 
angular triglypli of a Doric temple, with a fluted 
pedestal and a plain column ; large antique vases have 
also been found here. From this part of the moun- 
tain, a very nigged ascent conducts to the summit, 
leaving to the left in the way, a valley where there is 
a fountain, “ said to be warm.” This has been sup- 
posed to he that called Hogno , the source of the Neda, 
in which the infant Jupiter was washed. The summit 
of Diophorte is “ a circular level, about fifty yards in 
diameter, evidently artificial.'* It commands, like 
Te tragi, a magnificent view of the plain of Megalopolis, 
as well as that of Messenia.* There can be little doubt, 
we think, that the remains of the Doric temple and 
grove mark the site of the nncient worship celebrated 
on Mount Lycanis in honour of the god Pan; and it 
is far from improbable, that the fair held here in May 
is the genuine vestige of the games mentioned by 
Pausanias as performed near his fane. *f* Kerausios, 
as well as Olympus, Cotylius, Elaius, and Nomia, was 
but a part of Mount Lycreon, different summits being 
described under these various appellations ; but Tetragi, 
as being, apparently, the highest summit, would seem 

• Cell's Itinerary, p. loti. The following are given as bearings 
from this summit. Arcadia, S. 64, 30 W. Tctrage, S. 34, 30 W. 

1 limine, S. aft W . Sinano S. ftft E. Agios Elias (Taygetus), S. 17, 
30 E. Caritena. N. 62, 30 W. 

1 l'ausanlas, lib. viil. c. 38. See Travels of Anach&rsis, voL It. 
c. 52. 
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to have the best claim to tbe distinctive title of Ly. 
eiBus, and the ancient vestiges mentioned by Mr. Dod. 
well leave scarcely room to doubt that that was the 
spot where sacrifices were offered to the Lyctean 
Jupiter. 

On descending to the eastward from the summit of 
Diophorte, towards Karitena, there are found several 
large and well-cut blocks of stone, with the ruins of a 
Doric temple of white marble; the columns have 
twenty-one flutes, and are three feet in diameter. 
“ Ten minutes below this, in a little plain near the 
summit of the mountain, are the remains of a hippo- 
drome (horse. course), at one extremity of which is an 
edifice composed of two sorts of masonry, polygonal 
and horizontal. On the bank which forms the hippo - 
drome , are some stone columns. On the same plain, 
in the way from the hippodrome to Megalopolis, are 
the ruins of a fortification, near which is a fountain. 
From this valley, which appears like a crater, after 
ascending a little to the N.W., a very rugged and 
rapid descent runs near two sources to the village of 
Tragomano. The prospects are magnificent, extend- 
ing beyond Elis to the N.W.” From Tragomano, 
the road leads to the fount already mentioned, which 
Sir W. Cell supposed to be the source of the Plata- 
niston, and thence, by the chapel of St. Anastasius, to 
the bridge of Karitena. The descent from the summit 
to Karitena occupies nearly three hours.* 

Karitena appears to derive its name from the river 
anciently called Gortynius (or Gortyna), which, a short 
distance to the north of the town, joins the Alpheus. 
The ancient Gortys, which was reduced to a village in 
the time of Pausanias, was at a place marked by some 

• Gell’s Itinerary, p. 108. The hippodrome is, perhaps, the site 
of the games held in honour of Pan. 
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ancient vestiges, now called indifferently Marmora and 
Kachikolo-kastro, an hour and three quarters further 
northward.* Karitena was a place of strength in the 
lower ages, and is mentioned as one of the principal 
towns in the Morea in the year 1459. It derives a 
sort of renown in our own times, from having given 
birth to the redoubtable Theodore Kolokotroni. The 
town, in 1805, contained about 3000 inhabitants, 
principally Greeks, and was governed by a voivode. 
There are few, if any, vestiges of remote antiquity 
about the place ; but, on a flat-topped insulated rock 
which rises above the town, there are ruins of a mo- 
dern fort, probably of Venetian construction, which 
may occupy the site of an acropolis. “ It is scarcely 
possible, 11 Sir W. Gell remarks, “ that so fine a situa- 
tion should not have been selected for a city in ancient 

* The Junction of the Oortyna and the Alphcus is at a place 
anciently called Rheetea (Raiteal) : some vestiges are seen on an 
eminence between the two rivers. The road to Gortys lies for an 
hour along a high bank on the eastern side of the Gortynius, and 
then croaaea it at abridge, 11 under which the river rolls rapidly 
amid lofty precipices which throw a shade of wild horror over the 
adjacent scenery.” A rugged and winding path leads from the 
bridge to the ruins, which stand on a high rock, rising nobly from 
tbe north bank of the river. Below the road on the right arc seen a 
monastery and caves in the rock. The remains consist of the 
foundations of a temple (ninety feet by forty -five), with some scat- 
tered fragments of white marble, supposed tobethatof Esculapius, 
mentioned by P&usanias, which was composed of Pentellc marble. 
Mr. Dodwell was informed that the pavement, which was of the 
lame material, had been taken up a few years before and burned 
into lime at Karitena. The superstructure has probably shared 
the same fate. There is a second temple, once an oracle of Apollo, 
among the ruins. Several masses of the walls (of |>olygonal ma- 
sonry) which surrounded the town, still temain. There are ruins 
of two small gates nrnr each other, and of a larger one facing Kari- 
tena. The lintels have all fallen. The town was small, but strongly 
situated In •• a wretched rocky mountain, on a tremendous preci- 
pice." 
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times ; but no other place is known to have existed 
near this place, except a town called Brenthea. The 
eastle is capable of repair, and would then have a fine 
appearance, and be a place of strength against small 
arms, but, being surrounded with higher eminences 
within range, would be quite untenable against 
artillery.” 

“ Karitena,” says Mr. Emerson, “ carried on a 
considerable trade in tobacco, silk, dried fruits, and 
tolerable wine. It was the residence of the celebrated 
klepht, Kolokotroni, and being one of the first places to 
raise the standard of freedom, felt the full fury of the 
Turks ; insomuch that a portion of troops sent from 
Tripolitza destroyed almost the entire town, while the 
unfortunate inhabitants were obliged to desert their 
houses, and flee for refuge to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, or inclose themselves within the walls of their 
impregnable citadel. It now. (1825) presents little 
more than a mass of ruins, the few houses still stand- 
ing being inhabited by impoverished families, who 
subsist solely by the partial culture of the fields in the 
vicinity.” ■ 

The Gortyna was anciently celebrated for the cold- 
ness of its waters. It was said, that they were never 
frozen by the severest cold, and that the greatest heats 
never altered their temperature ; they were alike 
delightful to bathe in or to drink. Pausanias states, 
that its source was at Theisoa in the Methydrian ter- 
ritory, where it was named Lousios, because Jupiter 
was bathed in it soon after he was born. It now bears 
the name of Kachikolo, or Atchicolo ; and there is a 
village of this name to the N.W. of the ruins of Gortys. 
Sir William Cell states, that it runs from a plain 
• Picture of Greece, voL i. p. 76, 
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beyond Dimitzana, a large town about two miles fur- 
ther to the north, which had, prior to the Revolution, 
the most flourishing school in the Mores, with a 
library containing some old editions of the classics. 
There is a palaio kastro near the town. 

On leaving Karitena for Tripolitza, the traveller de- 
scends into the great plain of Megalopolis, near the west- 
ern extremity of which the former town is situated, and 
in less than half an hour, crosses a stream called Khali- 
bashi. Ashe proceeds, the Nomian range, which bounds 
the plain, recedes on his right, presenting, among many 
picturesque points and recesses, the peak called Sowriai 
to JTaifro , the site of the ancient Lycosura. The 
road lies along the foot of the range which forms part 
of Mount Msenalus, just sufficiently on the height to 
afford a view of every object in the plain. The village 
of Brahimi is left on the right, and further on are 
passed Palaio Suli and Palaio Paula. At the end of 
about three hours and a half, the road begins to quit 
the plain by a gradual ascent, passes a place called 
Palaiopoli, and at length, in an hour further, enters a 
long narrow glen called Langadia, which conducts to 
the summit of the defile. Here Sir W. Cell found a 
derveni without a guard, and a khan without a host. 
The difference of climate at this elevation is very per- 
ceptible. The traveller has reached the region of 
pines, and is not far from that of snow. Half an hour 
further is another derveni ; and after another ascent, 
where the air is still more piercing, he descends into 
a bare valley, compared by Sir W. Gell to the dreary 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Skipton and Settle iu 
Yorkshire. Here he crosses the stream of the Helis- 
son, which divided the ancient city of Megalopolis. 
The wretched villages of Daulia, Daveia, and Kalli* 
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pale l (or Gallipaki) are now seen ; also, on two peaked 
rocks, the ruined forts of Kastraki and Daveia. On 
leaving “ the ugly plain of Daveia,” the traveller has 
to paw over another summit, and then descends into 
the plain of Tripolitza. Another hour brings him to 
the gates of the city. The computed distance from 
Karitena is eight hours ; but it occupied Sir W. Gall 
eight hours and three quarters. 

MEGALOPOLIS 

The site of the ancient Megalopolis, the name of 
which we have had so frequent occasion to mention, is 
found at Sinano, a village four hours to the south of 
Karitena, and an hour and a half from Leondari.* 
The latter town, which stands at the southern extra* 
mity of the plain, was erroneously supposed by D* Anville 

* Mr. Dodwell reached Sinano fVom the khan of Sakona. (See 
vol. J. p. 292.) In fifty minutes he crossed the road from Arcadia 
to Leondari, and arrived near the ruins of an ancient city, situated 
on an insulated hill at the foot of Lyrouis, called Helleniko K astro | 
supposed to be Andania, once the capital of Messenia, and the 
birth-place of Aristomenes. (Sir W. Gell says that it is still called 
Sandanl.) In two hours and a half, after crossing several rivulets, 
he reached the village of Krano, situated on the ridge extending 
from Mount Taygetus to Mount Lyeicus. Here is a darveni ; and 
the place (supposed to be the ancient Kromon,) is probably near 
the boundary between Arcadia and Messenia. From above the 
village, (an ascent of ten minutes,) there is an extensive view of 
the plains of Megalopolis and Messenia, Ithome bearing fl.47 W. 
On the summit is a forest of oaks. The village of Issaii Is to the 
left. After passing some very ancient foundations with tiles, the 
road becomes a steep descent. An hour from the top of the ridge, 
Mr. Dodwell crossed a stream, and twenty minutes further, an- 
other, (supposed to be the Mallous and the Syros,) flowing to the 
Alpheus. That river Is crossed in a quarter of an hour after enter- 
ing the plain, running northward. Twenty minutes further Isa 
village on a mount, with walls, called Alas Bey; ten minutes from 
which brought the travellers to the ruins. 
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to have been the site of Megalopolis itself.* The 
route from' thence to Mistra has already been de- 
scribed, but we must now briefly trace Sir W. Gell’s 
route from Tripoli tza. It was by way ef Leondari 
that Ibrahim Pasha advanced on the capital. 

The road from Tripolitza traverses the plain in a 
direction nearly south, varying to W.S.W. Not far 
from the gates of the city, Sir W. Gell noticed u cer- 
tain elevations which mark the site of an ancient 
city.” In about twenty minutes, he ascended by a 
rocky glen to a barren, rocky moor, and at the end of 
twenty minutes more, crossed a brook flowing from 
the right, and terminating in a “ marshy sheet of wa- 
ter” at the foot of the hills on the left, called Limne , 
(the lake,) supposed to be one of the sources of the Ere 
(Eurotas) and of the Roseo (Alpheus). f u These 
rivers,” remarks the learned Traveller, tc have the 
credit, which they have enjoyed for nearly three 
thousand years, of rising to the surface, and after- 
wards descending into the earth many times in their 
courses. Some miles on the left of our present road, 
I afterwards saw the supposed sources at the foot of 
Mount Bervena. I observed also, that the stream 
sinks into the earth in the same valley in the road 
from Mistra to Tripolitza, and it then falls into this 
lake, whence there is no visible outlet.” At the foot 
of the hills on the right is the village of Phtane, or 
Thana, with vestiges of Pallantium. In about an 
hour, the road leaves this plain, and crosses two ridges 

• He was misled, probably, by the notorious Abhd Fourmont, 
whose account of his journey through this part of Arcadia, Mr. 
Dodwell says, « is a tissue of errors, as he has mistaken Leondari 
for Megalopolis, and Megalopolis for Mantineia.” 

t See vol. i. p. 347. In the Itinerary, this lake is simply men- 
tioned as «• one of the receptacles of the Alpheus." The plain if 
occasionally inundated. 
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4f a stony and barren tract* At the foot of the rag- 
ged descent is a derveni , beyond which, on the right, 
is a high tumulus, apparently, artificial, with some 
ancient vestiges. After proceeding for half an hour, 
the mountains dose in on the left, leaving a narrow 
marshy plain ; and at the end of two hours and a half 
from Tripolitza, the traveller reaches the khan of 
Francobrysso, so named from the fount at which, 
dose by, 44 the Alpheus again breaks out, and accom- 
panies the road across the plain, sometimes crossing it 
most inconveniently without a bridge.** A marshy 
valley with a stream soon after falls into the plain 
from the right. Ten minutes further, the stream is 
crossed at a bridge, where rises on the right, u a penin- 
sular rock with a cave, a ruined chapel, and a single 
tree,** on the summit of which are the walls and other 
vestiges of the ancient Asea. In the marsh, to the 
left, are the foundations of a temple. At the southern 
extremity of the plain, Sir W. Gell arrived at the edge 
of a marshy lake, covered with innumerable wild 
fowl. This he passed by a long, low, narrow bridge, 
44 at the end of which were four square pilasters, 
seemingly intended as the supports of the tiled roof of 
a kiosk, under which some pasha or other great per- 
sonage had repotted while the ducks were shot by his 
attendants.*' This, however, he remarks, may be 
only a winter lake, as there is a well near the kiosk. 

“ Here the water of the Alpheus sinks for the last 
time $ and the natives pretend, that a straw, thrown 
into the lake at the katabathron or vortex, has been 
observed to rise again on the southern side of the 
mountain of Chimbarou, which we now began to 

* The second of these is described in the Itinerary as ** a steep, 
winding hill, with three roads of different ages." 

C 2 
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attend* On oar left wm a little village called Anonfe 
douri, and above it, a ruined tower.” * 

The summit of Chimbarou, which is reached after 
a very steep and difficult ascent, is crowned with a 
large ruined church, dedicated to the Panagia, and 
commands an extensive view. On the right is die* 
cerned the whole plain of Megalopolis, bounded by 
the beautiful ridge of Tetragi. Leondari is jeen in 
front, surmounted by the whole northern extremity 
of the lofty Pendedactylos with itn five points, while, 
on the left, its branches bound the beginning of the 
valley, which at length expands into the plain of 
Mistra. On the southern declivity of Chimbarou, 
which is now descended by a zig-zag road, remains of 
gardens and broken tiles are found at the end of 
twenty-five minutes, near which the Alpheus again 
rises from some copious springs on the right of the 
road. To the left is a village beneath a hill, seem, 
ingly the site of an ancient fort. After descending 
an hour through a beautiful forest of oaks, the village 
of Rapsomata is seen on the right, and half an hour 
further, the road passes over the site of a small ancient 
city. Not long after, the traveller crosses another 
of the branches of the Alpheus, in a country beauti- 
fully spotted with oaks, while the projections from 
the foot of the mountain produce the most pleasing 

* In the Itinerary, the fount of Alpheus is said to rise at the 
•MNfom foot of Chimparou. The direct distance to Megalopolis 
from this fount, is only 1 hour 28 min., Leondari being out of the 
road. The route Is thus given. From Sinano to Risvan Aga, 
crossing two brooks and passing a church with vestiges of a temple, 
tt min. To Chapoga village, 24 inin. Thence, crossing a brook, 
in 15 min., to vestiges on an eminence and ruins of a little monas- 
tery, with a well : the place is called Palalo Rapsomata. Here, a 
road runs left two hours to Marmora, a village two hours from the 
. khan of FrancobryssL In 1ft minutes more, the Fount. 
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alternation of ▼alloys and eminences* The glens are 
watered by pretty rivulets flowing to the Alpheua on 
the right. After crossing several of these little streams, 
the traveller ascends the hill of Leondari to the town, 
distant from Tripolitza, six hours and twenty-three 
minutes. 

On proceeding to Sinano, the traveller again de* 
acends the hill of Leondari, and in three quarters of 
an hour, crosses the Alpheus, here called the Megah- 
potamo . Another forty-five minutes brings him to 
the ditch which eurrounded the ancient walls of the 
city, near which are a fountain and a brick-kiln. Si- 
nano, the modern village, now consists of only the 
aga's pyryo (tower) and a few cottages with hedges 
round them, situated just without the ancient walls, 
and exhibiting, when Mr. Dodwell was there, a neater 
appearance than similar habitations in most parts of 
Greece. If the Abbe Fourmont may be believed, it 
contained at the time that he travelled, no fewer than 
800 houses ; and he asserts that, a short time before 
his arrival, 1,800 of the inhabitants had been swept 
off by the plague. If so, it must have been a con- 
siderable place. 

Of the city of Epaminondas, which was fifty stadia 
in circuit, no vestiges of any importance remain, ex- 
cept the ruins of its once magnificent theatre, the 
largest in Greece. The diameter of the inner semi- 
circle, or orchestra, is 170 feet; that of the whole was 
at least 1400. It was, as usual, constructed partly 
against the natural bank, and partly with artificial 
mounds. u The koilon still remains, but the seats 
are covered with earth and overgrown with bushes. 
Part of the walls of the proscenium also are seen, 
facing the Helisson, which Hows a few yards to the 
east. The remains of the temples are dubious i some 
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mules of walls and scattered blocks of columns Indi- 
cate their situations. The soil is much raised, and 
probably conceals several remains of the city.” Its 
most valuable sculptures, however, were conveyed to 
the Laconian capital by Cleomenes, and great part of 
the city was destroyed by the Spartan conqueror. In 
the time of Strabo, it was nearly deserted. 

From the theatre, which is to the west of the mo- 
dem village, a fine view is obtained of the site of the 
city, which was divided by the river Helisson (now 
Barbitza) into two portions. “ The line of the wall 
of fortification was erected, I think,” Sir W. Gell 
says, “ like that of Mantinea, in a circular form, by 
Epaminondas, when he endeavoured to create an Ar- 
cadian city, which should be capable of withstanding 
the force of Lacedaemon. His plan failed in the end, 
very possibly from the means employed to ensure a 
great population, which, had it been found on the 
spot, or transported thither from another country, 
might have answered the purpose. Epaminondas 
seems to have forgotten that his community was com- 
posed of the most discordant elements, consisting of 
the inhabitants of many of the smaller Arcadian cities, 
most of which had probably some ancient quarrel with 
their neighbours, and all of whom were compelled very 
unwillingly, by an arbitrary decree, to quit their na- 
tive fastnesses, to settle in the new city thus weak- 
ened by internal dissension. Megalopolis was exposed 
also to the additional misfortune of its inhabitants 
yielding to the temptation of trusting to their last 
resource, that of fieeing to their ancient abodes, for 
which the presence of a vigorous enemy would furnish 
the excuse. It is also to be doubted, whether fortifica- 
tions constructed only by the hand of man, could be 
supposed a secure defence against an enemy in any 
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times. A spot might have been chosen which better 
united convenience' with safety. The object of the 
great Theban could not have been the creation of a con. 
quering, but of an opposing city, and for this purpose 
a hill would have served better than the plain. Gene- 
rally speaking, it will, I think, be found, that no 
capital has risen to superior eminence, still less to the 
glories of foreign conquest, which has not been situ- 
ated in or near an extensive plain. Hills and rocks 
render more defensible the cities of the mountains, 
but it is perhaps for that very reason that they are 
not under the necessity of extending their boundaries, 
and throwing to a distance their frontiers. Home, 
Constantinople, and other cities, might of course be 
cited as examples of the contrary ; but it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the 4 immortal hills * must be 
searched for by those who wish to see them, and that 
in either case, they are not elevations above the plains 
of Latium and Thrace, but the banks which torrents 
have separated from each other in their descent to the 
Tyber and the Bosphorus. 

“ There is even at present no want of cultivation, 
nor of villages, in this most celebrated Arcadian plain, 
and nothing can be more beautifully diversified with 
fields and groves. The Nomian mountains on the 
west, near Karitena, and the great Mount Ellenitza, a 
part of Taygetus, on the east, with Chimparou and its 
range, and Maenalus, on the north, furnish abundant 
streams, the banks of which are fringed with plane- 
trees, and which all fall into the Alpheus. The range 
of hills uniting Ellenitza with Tetrauzi on the south, 
toward the ancient Messenia, is not lofty, but very 
prettily spotted with wood. The village of Isari is 
seen high seated on Tetrauzi, and the white tower of 
Pelli Hassan, near which Mr. Dodwell found the 
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fatal of an ancient city, catches the eye ta.the flota 
hgloir; but the chief object is the lofty peek Of Ko* 
rwinies, or Sourias to Kastro * 

The Helisson, which is a small but rapid river, had 
its source, according to Pausanias, at a village of the 
same name, and flowing through Megalopolis, united 
with the Alpheus after a course of thirty stadia. Its 
banks, Mr. Dodwell says, are picturesque, being shaded 
with oaks and plane-trees, and it contains fine trou^ 
and eels. As it is very low in summer, many relies 
of antiquity might possibly be recovered without difiU 
culty from its bed. Medals are often found. Those 
of Megalopolis ’ are common ; namely, a silver one 
with a head of Jupiter on one side, and on the reverse* 
Pan sitting on Mount Lycasus, holding a branch in his 
left hand, and with an eagle on his right knee; and a 
copper one, having the head of Jupiter, and on the 
reverse, the usual figure of Pan, with a bow in his 
right hand, and an eagle at his feet. The confederate 
eeins of Arcadia are also common : they have generally 
the head of Jupiter or of Pan, with the fistula on the 
reverse. Inscriptions and other antiquities might also, 
Mr. Dodwell says, be recovered from among the ruins 
by diligent search. The pyrgos of the aga is partly 
constructed of inscribed marbles. 

Tweuty minutes to the S.E. of Sinano, crossing 
two streams in the way, are remains of a small Dario 
temple, now converted into a church. Part of the 
oella is seen, upon which the church is built. Neer 
it lie some fragments of columns, with some fluted 
pilasters and unornamented metopm . The distance 
from Megalopolis, (about seven stadia ,) nearly cor- 
responds to the situation assigned by Pausanias to 


• Namtivf, pp. 176-& 
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A* temple of the Man**, orBonniA, erected to 
At spot where Orestes lost his senses on account ef 
the murder of his mother* Still further in this direc- 
tion, after crossing a small stream, passing through 
the Tillage of Erisvanaga, and then crossing another 
rivulet, Mr. l)odwell observed some ancient vestiges | 
and half a mile beyond, is a small" hill or natural 
mound, on which are some imperfect remains. He 
then proceeded through a village called Chappoga, 
near which are some ancient traces, and crossed hero 
the fifth stream from Megalopolis. All these streams 
originate in the hills which rise on the eastern side of 
the plain, and after a short and winding course, mingle 
their waters with those of the Helisson or the Alpheius. 
From this place, Mr. Dodwell ascended a hill covered 
with oaks, to the Kalybxa of Dabano, and in twenty 
minutes more, reached Palaio Rapsomata, seated on an 
eminence, on which are only a few imperfect founda- 
tions. M An hour and a half from hence, near the 
foot of the hills which bound the plain, a large source 
of water, called Marmorea, issues from the rock, and 
is probably the K^mum mentioned by Pausanias.” * 
From Megalopolis, roads branched off to Sparta, to 
Messene, to Tegea, and to Olympia ; and remains of 
them, M. Pouqueville affirms, are still to be found in 
the directions indicated by the classic Topographer^ 
Its ancient importance would seem to be attested by 
the circumstance, that all the military roads of Pe- 
loponnesus terminate at this spot as a centre. About 
two hours from Sinano, and twenty minutes from the 
village of Stala, is a ruined site, now called Agiee 
Georgios, which Mr. Dodwell considers to be un- 
doubtedly the site of Lykosoura, — according to Pau- 


Dodwell* toL 1L p. 377* 
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sanies, u tbe most ancient city of the most ancient 
people in the world/* * Its walls, the learned Tra. 
ydler says, manifest signs of the remotest antiquity. 
The ruins are thus described* 

“ The acropolis stood upon a fine precipice of an 
oblong form, the extremities facing nearly north and 
south* The western side is inaccessible, and the other 
side, which faces the plain of Megalopolis, is supported 
by a double terrace-wall, composed of rough .blocks 
like the walls of Tiryns. The gateway is visible, 
facing the south, but its only remains consist of the 
foundations and some hewn blocks lying on the spot. 
Within the acropolis are two ruined churches and 
several frusta of unfluted columns of a dark-coloured 
marble, with some architraves and a Doric capital. The 
largest diameter of the columns is only one foot ten 
inches. A few hundred yards to the S.E. of the acro- 
polis, is an eminence covered with bushes, which may 
well be supposed to conceal some interesting remains. 
Several blocks of plain columns, and a ruined church, 
are the only visible objects. To the north of this is 
another small elevation, where some fragments of 
plain columns, and some fluted columnar pilasters and 
triglyphs, evince the remains of a Doric temple. The 
whole is fallen to the ground, and, amongst the ruins 
of the cella, is a moss of white marble, which was pro- 
bably a statue, but it is too much shattered for any 
form to be perceived. Between this and the acropolis 
are the remains of a bath or cistern, about 40 feet in 
length and 10 in breadth, composed of square blocks, 
and well preserved. A few feet above it is a 
spring, which originally flowed through the bath by 

• So the Arcadians styled themselves t 

" Ante Jovem gcnitum terras habuisse Jbrtntur 
Arcades, et buna gene prior ilia fait,” Ovid. 
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two apertures that still remain. Several large blocks 
lie scattered in the vicinity, which was evidently one 
of the most ornamented parts of the city. To the 
east of the acropolis are remains of another Doric 
building, consisting of fragments of columns and pilas- 
ters nearly buried. The principal part of the town 
occupied an undulating plain to the "east of the acro- 
polis. It is difficult to form any certain conclusions 
with respect to its size, as none of the walls, except 
those of the acropolis, have been preserved; but it 
appears to have extended over a circuit of two miles." 

“ About twenty minutes from the ruins of Agios 
Oeorgios, towards the N.W., and near the village of 
Stala, is a kephalo-brussi , rushing out of the mountain 
in a deep glen, and forming a rapid stream, which 
finds its way by the ruins of the city, and entering 
the plain of Megalopolis to the N. of Delli Hassan, 
unites with the Alpheus. Another rivulet of more 
considerable size rises near the village of Issari, and 
running to the S. W. of Agios Georgios, also joins the 
Alpheus. One of these is probably the Plataniston. 

* Notwithstanding the remote antiquity of some of these re- 
mains. the work of demolition had but recently been completed. 
Only three years before, the aga of Delli Hassan (a village twenty 
minutes distant, at the foot of the wooded hills that join Uycaeus) 
had dilapidated the most perfect of the temples and several other 
ruins, for the pur]>ose of building a new pyrgos with the precious 
materials. Unwilling to have his quarry detected, or his ravages 
exposed, he attempted to persuade Mr. Dodweli that there were 
no ancient remains in this direction. Delli Hassan is 70 mi- 
nutes from Sinano on the road to Karltena. (See Gbll’* Itine- 
rary, p. 101.) Several ancient vestiges occur on this route, and be- 
tween the village of Cyparlssia (three quarters of an hour from 
Delli Hassan,) and the foot of Diophorti, is the village of Mavrlas, 

“ near which is a valley now called lint hi liema (the deep glen), 
where the natives assert that fire often issues from the earth near a 
fountain. The same story is told by JPausanias, who calls the 
place Bathos," 
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Tfc* pastures of these mountains retain muchof their 
ancient celebrity ; and numerous goats and sheep aid 
seen on the hills where Pan fed his flocks. The 
mountains of the Melpeian* region resound on all 
sides with the pipe which the god is said to have in- 
vented on the spot. The pastoral inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages are a hardy and handsome race, 
evincing a spirit of probity and independence, and 
exercising hospitality and kindness to strangers.’* f 

We must now prepare to take leave of the once 
populous and classic Arcadia, the motherland of pas- 
toral poetry and romance; and returning to the 
Turkish capital, proceed to describe the interesting 
remains which occur in the direction of the route 

FROM TRIPOLITZA TO ARGOS. 

The ruins of Tegea, one of the three cities from 
which Tripoli tza is supposed to have been built, are 
found at the village of Fiali (or Pegale), about an 
hour eastward from that city. Sir W. Oell speaks 
of it as u one of the cities of Greece which, in its 
present state, presents the fewest objects of curio- 
sity above ground;” but an excavation, he thinks, 
would be very productive. “ It is probable that there 
is an immense treasure of sculpture in this place ; for 
the soil, being all ploughed, so as to have left no trace 
of the walls, must have risen so much as to cover the 
ruins, before Tripoli tza had become of sufficient conse- 
quence to require the decorations that might occasion 
the pillage of the marbles.” It must be recollected, 

* On approaching the bridge of Karltena, a village called Florio 
la seen on the left, which, Sir W. GcU aaya, nearly corresponds to 
the ancient Melpea. 

f Dodwell, voL il. pp. 384—7* 
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however, that marbles are pillaged for other purposes 
than decoration,— for building-materials and to eon- 
vert into lime. Mr. Dodwell observed that the soil 
la apparently much higher than the original level, bat 
the walls, he remarks, have probably been employed 
in building' the modern city. 

“ The ^rst ruins that the traveller comes to, oc- 
cupy a gentle eminence, on which is the church of 
Agios Sort* which has probably replaced some ancient 
temple. T)n the outer wall is a fragmented inscription, 
and, within the church, a Doric capital. Not far from 
this iaan elevation crowned with the ruins of a largo 
church called Palaio Episkopi, apparently built with 
the remains of a Doric temple, and situated on the 
original foundation. Several triglyphs, frutta of co- 
lumns, and other architectural and sculptured frag- 
ments, besides some broken inscriptions, are visible on 
the walls. Some hundred yards from this church Is 
the village of Piali, with a few remains of the great 
temple of Minerva Alea, built by Skopas of Paros. 
It was composed of the three orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture. Above the Doric was the Corinthian, sur- 
mounted by the Ionic. There are fragments of the 
different orders, and several large masses of Dorio 
columns of white marble, but the greater part is 
buried.* Their size may have contributed to their 
preservation, as they were too heavy to he removed. 
The two other orders were no doubt smaller, and have 
been carried to Tripolitza, as very few fragments of 
them remain. We are informed by Pausanias, that 
this temple was one of the largest and most orna- 
mented in the Peloponnesus. The Calydonian hunt 

* A Doric capital about five feet in diameter, Sir Gell (bund 
In use as the mouth of a well, 
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was represented on its front tt/mpanon, while the 
potticum exhibited the battle of Telephos and Achilles 
in the plain of Kaikos. Augustus, to punish the 
Tqgeans for their attachment to the interest of An. 
tony, deprived the temple of the old ivory statue of the 
goddess, which he sent to Rome. He also removed 
the tusks of the Calydonian boar, and deft the Tegeans 
no other relic but his skin.* 1 * 

Mr. Dodwell observed no remains of the magnificent 
marble theatre built by Perseus, the last king of Mace, 
don. If any traces exist, they are probably to be 
■ought for at the hill of Palaio Episkopi, or that of 
Agios Sosti. On one of these must have stood the 
acropolis. The plain of Tegea is composed of rich 
arable land, and is surrounded with mountains, except 
in “ two narrow slips,** or openings, one of which 
leads southward towards Mistra, and the other to the 
plain of Mantineia. 

The ruins of the latter city are found at a place 
called Palaeopoli, seven miles from Tripolitza, — a ride 
of two hours. The road lies over the plain in a direc- 
tion nearly north. About half way, the foot of a 
projecting mountain advances on the road from the 
left, forming the natural boundary between the terri- 
tories of Tegea and Mantineia. Here are found a 
ruined church, with some ancient tiles scattered about, 
and traces of the wall which ran across the valley, 

• Dodwell, vol. iU pp. 418—20. The coins of Tegea are well 
known to the numismatic collector. They generally represent 

the galeated head of Minerva Alca, sometimes a bearded head 
with a diadem, or the figure of the goddess at full length, with that 
of a warrior. A scarce coin of this city exhibits Telephos receiving 
nourishment from a deer. The inscriptions are generally Alsob 
and Tjegkatan, 
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of rough blocks apparently of high antiquity. 
On the acclivity is a W&llachian village, which, Sir 
W. Gell suggests, may possibly have been the spot 
to which Epaminondaa retired after he was wounded, 
to witness the end of the conflict. The hill appears 
to be the Mount Alesion of Fausanias. On the right 
the monastery of Tsipiana is seen off the mountain. 
The marshy plain of Mantineia opens beyond the 
pass, and the road, inclining to the right, crosses at a 
bridge the sluggish waters of the Ophis, so called from 
its serpentine meanderings, which surround the walls 
of the ancient city. “ The river,” says Sir W. Gell, 
“ runs directly against the base of the curtain, there 
divides, and, performing the circuit of the exactly cir- 
cular walls with their 116 towers and eight gates, is 
re-united on the opposite side, and, after a short course, 
falls into a katabathron , or chasm, and disappears.* 
The traces of a bank are yet visible, by which a be- 
sieging army raised the waters so high, that uot only 
the city was inundated, but thut part of the upper 
walls which consisted of unbaked bricks, resting upon 
the massive stone foundations, fell into the flood. This 
is, I believe, usually taken for n romance, but the 
vestiges conflrm the history.-)* The lines of the streets 

* But for this subterraneous vent, the stream of the Ophis, to- 
gether with the waters that fall from Arteinision, would inundate 
the plain. 

t These walls resisted, even better than stone, the impulse of 
warlike engines, but were not proof against the effects of water. 
The story is, that Agosipolis, King of Sparta, forming a ditch 
round the town, caused the river Ophis to flow into it, and dis- 
solved the fabric of the walls, as Citnon, son of Miltiades, had 
done before with the earthen walls of Eton, on the river Strymon. 
The walls which are seen at present, Mr. Dodwell considers as of 
later date, having been built, probably, after the battle of Leuktra. 
“ They are of the same style as jhose of Mcsscne, and exhibit an 
interesting and very perfect specimen of Grecian fortification." 
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are yet in some places visible, as is the theatre netf 
the centre, which is not less than 213 feet in diameter. 
There are several pools in the enclosure. The radius 
of the circle which would describe the wall of Man- 
tineia, might be 2000 feet in length. I think there 
Is reason to believe, that Epaminondas laid out his 
other Arcadian city of Megalopolis on a similar plan, 
though on a smaller scale. The site is a perfectly dead 
flat, and the effect produced on these plains by the 
streams falling into chasms, instead of finding their 
way through valleys, is, that the mountains rise as 
abruptly from the flat edge of the marsh, as rocks rise 
from the surface of the sea. Near the walls is a little 
monastery on a conical hill, called Chrysoule, where the 
most ancient city is said to have stood.** 

Mantineia was richly decorated with public edifices. 
It had eight temples, besides a theatre, a stadium, 
and a hippodrome. Except the imperfect remains of 
the theatre, the walls of which are similar to those 
round the town, none of the sites of the ancient build- 
ings can be identified, every thing, except the city 
walls, being in a state of total dilapidation. The coins 
of the city are not scarce: they bear the image of 
Neptune, their tutelary deity, and sometimes the head 
of Minerva, Jupiter, or Antinous.* 

The Mantinciau plain is inclosed, towards the south- 
east, by the rugged heights of Parthenion and Arte- 
mision, which separate it from the plain of Argos. 
On the north-west, a line of rocky hills separates 
It from that of Kulpaki, a village two hours and a 
quarter from Mantineia, on the site of the ancient 
Orchomenos. The road from Tripoli tza is, for the 
first three miles, the same as that to Mantineia. It 


Cell's Narrative, p. 137. DodweU, vol. U. pp, 421—4. 
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then passes the katabathron , where the waters of the 
plain fall into an abyss, and a quarter of an hour fur- 
ther, ascends a valley to the village of Kapsa, consist- 
ing of sixty houses and a church. After passing the 
vestiges of the tower and wall which once guarded the 
pass, the traveller quits the Kalavrita road, to ascend 
to the large village of Livadiou, * situated at the foot 
of the mountains on the left, but sufficiently elevated 
to overlook the plain of Orchomenos, which, in this 
part, takes from it its modern name. The lofty moun- 
tain to the west of this village is covered with pines. 
It extends to both the plains of Orchomenos and Man- 
tineia. On the other side of the range, on a much 
higher level, is situated the town of Betena, near the 
ancient Methydrion. From Livadiou, the traveller 
has again to descend, and crossing the road to Kala- 
vrita, which he leaves to the left, traverses the marshy 
plain, and in less than an hour, reaches the modern 
village of Kalpaki (or Kallipaclii), situated on the 
south side of an insulated hill, which fills up a pass 
between a mountain called Koussi, and the eastern 
chain of Mount Artemisius.-f* 

“ The situation of Orchomenos was fine and com- 
manding, running up to the summit of its hill, which 

• Written by Sir W. Gell and Mr. Dodwcll, Lebadi, Llvldi, Le- 
bidi, Lcbidiou, and Libadiu. The thermometer here, on Sir W. 
Gell’* arrival (April 3), stood at 2U°, the same as at Trlpolltza in the 
morning. From Livadiou, it is four hours to Betena, five hours to 
Davis, ten hours to Dimitzana, four hours and a half from Tri- 
politza. 

t Mr. Dodwell reached Kalpaki in two hours and a quarter from 
Mantineia. On reaching the foot of the hills which rise from the 
southern side of the plain of Orchomenos, he came to the ancient 
road, paved with large stones; “ of which," he says, “ though 
broken and full of holes, we were glad to make use, instead of tra- 
versing the marshy ground through which the summer road 
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was crowned with the castle, whence the walls arid 
towers ran down to the sides of the plain, leaving the 
citadel as the apex of a triangle of about half a mile 
each way. 1 ' The hill resembles Mount Itliomc in form, 
though of far inferior height, being steep on all sides, 
and flat on the summit. When the snows of winter 
melt, and the lake which extends on the north of the 
ruins overflows, the hill is almost surrounded with 
water; and it is called an island by one ancient writer.* 
The walls were fortified with square towers. In some 
places they are well preserved, and the most ancient 
parts are in “ the rough Tirynthian style.” The 
modern village is situated upon the ruins of the lower 
town. The cottage occupied by Mr. Dodwell stood 
upon the remains of a Doric temple of white marble, 
small, but apparently very ancient. Large masses were 
scattered about, and some countrymen whom the Au- 
thor employed to excavate, dug out some elegant Doric 
capitals in perfect preservation, lie earnestly recom- 
mends future travellers to prosecute the researches 
which he had not time to pursue. There is a line 
fountain below the village. Near it is a white marble 
lion, in an indifferent style, and under the natural 
size. Below the fountain is a ruined church, evi- 
dently occupying the site of an ancient building of 
the Doric order, of small dimensions, — probably & 
mausoleum. 

w Orcliomenos,” remarks Mr. Dodwell, u seems to 
have been a place of little consequence in the time of 
Pausanias ; but it is singular, that there are still the 
remains of several buildings, which appear to have 
been temples, though he mentions only two. Besides 

• Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Tins lake, like most others in 
this part, has no visible outlet, and increases or diminishes with 
the season. 
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the two already noticed, the church of the Panagia, 
which is situated at the southern foot of the acropolis, 
is entirely composed of the remains of a Doric temple, 
among which are tri glyphs, plain me topee , and fluted 
frusta of white marble, but of small proportions. 
Here are also some fragmented antefixa of terra cotta, 
depicted with the usual foliage of a dark red hue. 
Near the church is a small spring. Further down in 
the plain, towards the lake, is another ruined church, 
constructed with ancient blocks of stone and marble ; 
and near it is an Ionic capital. A few paces from this 
are the remains of an ancient tower. Still further, 
towards the village called Kush, is another church, in 
the walls of which are some marble triglyphs. A few 
hundred paces to the west of Kalpaki, there is a heap 
of square blocks of stone, of large si/e ; and further in 
the plain are other similar remains : indeed, every- 
thing seems to evince that Orchomenos was a strong 
and extensive city, and sumptuously decorated with 
ornamental edifices, which Pausanias has not de- 
scribed with his usual diligence.”* 

For the sake of describing the remains of these 
three cities in the immediate neighbourhood of Trim 
politza, we have wandered from our proposed route. 
The road to Argos, on leaving the Tegean plain, 
crosses a very steep summit, and descends by a zig- 
zag causey into the valley of liysise. It then passes 
the villages of Agios Giorgios and Araitliyrea, and 
runs across the plain to the city. The road from 
Mantineia to Argos leads, in three quarters of an 
hour, to the plain of Chipiana. An hour further is 
the monastery of Chipiana, on a mountain. A steep 
ascent of an hour leads to the summit, on which goose- 
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• Hod well, vol. ii. p. 4-7. 
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beriybushfts .were found growing wild. Two hours 
occupied in traversing and descending the 
tjuvMlitk In two hours further, the traveller crosses 
a large torrent, and in half an hour beyond, enters the 
plain of Argos. This road, being both steep and bad, 
is seldom used i it occupies nearly the same time as 
the direct road from Tripolitza, viz. nine hours and 
twenty-three minutes ; but the latter, lying chiefly 
over the plains, may, without an attendant on foot, 
be performed in less than eight hours.* 

ARGOS. 

The most striking view of the Argive plain and 
capital is obtained in the approach from Nemea, or 
from Tiryns. Mr. Dodwell, who arrived there from 
Corinth, by the pass of Tretos, thus describes his 
entrance on what he pronounces to be u the most 
interesting part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient ter- 
ritory of Argolis.” 

44 We began to descend by a badly paved way, and 
came to a dear and copious spring, which, forming a 
small but rapid stream, rushes down the rocky decli- 
vity of the hill into the plain of Argos. At the outlet 
of the glen, we experienced a sudden hurst of one of 
those magic prospects which occur so often in this 
beautiful and classic region. The view extended over 
the rich and even plain of Argos, with its capital and 
pointed citadel, beyond which the lake of Lerna glim- 
mers faintly in the view. The ancient Mycense is 
observed on the left or south-east side of the plain. 
Further down are seen the ruins of Tiryns, and at 
the southern extremity of the plain, Nauplia and its 


* Gell's Itin. pp. 173, 4. 
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lofty acropolis rise conspicuously from the sea. The 
north-west side of the plain is bounded by the tower- 
ing heights which branch from Mainalos and Zarex ; 
and the southeast side by a lower and less precipitous 
range, of which Mount Euboia, near Mycen®, is the 
principal. The horizon is terminated by the blue line 
of the Argolic Gulf. 

“ We descended to the plain of Argos, and near the 
foot of the hill, observed the traces of a thick wall. 
The plain is a perfect flat, composed of rich soil well 
cultivated and mottled with villages. Several ploughs 
drawn by oxen, were tilling the ground. We ob- 
served great quantities of wild geese and plovers flying 
about. We passed to the right of a village named 
Phikti, where there are some ancient remains, and a 
square tower composed of large stones. Our road 
crossed- some small torrent-beds, at present dry, but 
evidently at times filled with impetuous streams. We 
passed by a low rocky hill and a church, and went 
through a' straggling village called Kutsopodi. Fur- 
ther on, we crossed a small stream, and beyond it, a 
great torrent-bed called Zeria. This is 1 Father 
Inachos.’* A tumulus, composed of small stones, la 
seen upon its bank, a few paces from which are some 
large blocks. 

“ In approaching Argos, the view was particularly 
grand. The rocks of the acropolis rose close on our 
right hand, with a monastery perched upon the pin- 
nacle of a steep precipice. On our left was a round 
eminence of moderate elevation, probably the Phoro- 
naian hill. Before us was the town of Argos, with 
the distance closed by the plain and gulf. This once 
celebrated city is at present not half so populous as 


• " Pater Inachu*”— " ingens Inacbus.”— i Statius. 
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Athens. Its inhabitants do not exceed fire thousand, 
the majority of whom are Greeks. Argos occupies a 
perfect flat, at the south-eastern foot of the ancient 
acropolis. The houses are small and low, but, inter, 
mingled with numerous gardens, are dispersed over a 
considerable space, and exhibit the semblance of a 
large straggling village. This city contains two 
mosques and many churches, and is governed by a 
bey, who has forty villages under his command.* 
Most of the ancient edifices, with which Argos was 
so copiously furnished and splendidly adorned, have so 
entirely disappeared, that, on entering the town, the 
traveller is inclined to ask, Where are the thirty tern, 
pies, the costly sepulchres, the gymnasium; the sta- 
dium, and the numerous monuments and statues that 
Pausanias has described ? They have for ever vanished, 
for, of most of them, not a trace is to be found. The 
silent destruction of time, or the fierce ravage of bar- 
barism, has levelled every thing with the ground, 
except the theatre, the acropolis, and son&e uninte- 
resting masses of Roman architecture. 

M The theatro is at the south-eastern foot of the 
acropolis. The seats, which are cut in the rock, are 
well preserved, and it is of magnificent proportions. 
In front of the theatre is a large Roman wall of brick, 
at present named Palaio Tekkie.f We entered the 
house of a Turk near the ruins, and were conducted 
to some subterraneous vaulted chambers, paved with 
coarse mosaic of black and white colours. Our pro- 

* A French traveller (Des Mouccaux) who visited Greece la 
lfififl, by order of Louis XIV., says, there were in his time, sixty 
villages In the plain of Argos. 

f “ Probably a part of the autellum which was near to 

the theatre called Criterion, once a court or tribunal of judg- 
ment."— Dr, £. D. Clxrxx. 
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grma in a passage was stopped by a modem wall; 
they assured us that it continued a long way under 
ground, and terminated at some other brick ruins, 
where a similar mosaic pavement is also seen. Apol- 
lodorus, Pausanias, and others, mention the subter. 
raneous edifice of Acrisius, and the brazen Thalamo * , 
in which his daughter Danae was' con fined. In the 
time of Pausanias, it contained the monument of 
Krotopos, and the temple of the Kresian Bacchus. 
Not being able to proceed any further in this passage, 
we returned to the theatre, near which we observed a 
fine mass of wall of the well-joined polygonal construe- 
tion. Two of the blocks are traced with inscriptions, 
but they are so corroded, that only a few letters are 
legible. This ruiir is at present called Limiarti. A 
little higher up the acropolis hill is a brick ruin, built 
upon a flat hewn rock. One of the internal walls 
contains a round niche for a statue, which an excava- 
tion might probably bring to light. Some years after 
I had made the present tour in Greece, Veli Pasha, 
Governor of the Morea, caused an excavation to be 
made near the theatre, and discovered sixteen marble 
statues and busts, in good style and preservation, par- 
ticularly one of Venus :mu1 another of ASsculapius. 
They were not quite half the size of life. Several 
gold medals of the Emperor Valens were also found in 
a sepulchre near the same spot. 

“ The acropolis stands upon a pointed rocky accli- 
vity, of considerable elevation and great natural 
strength. The walls and towers make an impressive 
appearance from below ; hut, on approaching these 
structures, the traveller is disappointed to And the 
greater part of them composed of small stones and 
cement, the work of the middle ages. We ascended 
by a winding path, and observed very few traces in 

D 2 
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oar way ; though Pausanias mentions a stadium and 
five temples within the citadel, or on the way up to it. 
Of these temples, the most celebrated was that of 
Minerva, containing the tomb of Acrisius. There are 
still upon the acropolis, some fine remains, of polygonal 
construction, which are probably the Cyclopian walls 
alluded to by Euripides ; as we have no reason far 
supposing that the well-joined polygons were not in- 
cluded in that denomination, as well as the specimens 
of the rough and less complicated Tyrinthiau style. 
There’ are several remains of ancient walls on the 
acropolis of Argos, consisting of the second style or 
well-joined polygons, but not the slighest traces of 
the rough Tirynthian style. Had the walls been 
originally composed of these rough «nd durable masses, 
it is next to impossible that they should so completely 
have disappeared ; and 1 have no doubt that the walls 
which exist at the present day, are the same which 
Euripides attributes to the Cyclopians. The walls 
encircle the summit of the acropolis ; and the modern 
castle, composed of bastions and towers built with 
small stones and mortar, is erected on the ancient 
remains, in which the lower parts of some round and 
square towers are visible. The acropolis is entirely 
deserted, and without inhabitants. It commands a 
view of great interest and extent, but seen from too 
great a height for picturesque effect. The whole 
plain of Argos, with the capital, villages, and gulf, 
with Mycensp, Tiryns, and Nauplia, may be discri. 
minuted as in a map. The Table Mountain near 
Nemea, is also visible. We descended by another way, 
and in half an hour, reached the theatre. 

u There were two citadels at Argos, of which the 
principal, above the theatre, was called Larissa and 
Aspis : it owed its former name to the daughter of 
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PfUfpia, and its latter to the game of the shield, 
which was here solemnised. The second fortress wm 
on a rocky eminence of moderate height, to the north* 
east of the Larissa : this must be the hill of Phoro* 
neus, as there is no other elevation in Argos or its 
immediate vicinity, adapted for the position of a fort. 
The monastery, which is situated upon a steep rook, 
on the north side of the Larissa, apparently occupies 
the site of an ancient temple. Under the monastery 
are some caverns containing spring water, which pro- 
bably finds its way, by subterraneous passages, to the 
lower town, where it supplies the wells and fountains. 
Pausanias mentions a temple at Argos, sacred to the 
Cephissos, under which that river ran. The temple 
of Apollo Deiradiotes was in the way up to the Larissa, 
and situated in a spot called Deiras , from its position 
on a ridge of rock, which answers to tho situation of 
the monastery. Fourmont describes a subterraneous 
inlet, which, he says, penetrates 3000 paces in the 
Larissa rock, being cut through a dark-coloured stone 
full of petrified shells : he says, that the passage is 
perfectly straight, hut has recesses on each side, not 
opposite each other.* Plutarch informs us, that 
Cleomenes opened the subterraneous passages under 
Aspis, and thus entered the city.” -f- 
Dr. £. D. Clarke, who visited this part of Greece 
in 1801, speaks of the theatre as a very remarkable 
structure, differing from every other which he saw in 
Greece, in having two wings, with seats, one on either 
side of the cavea ; “ so that it might be described as a 
triple coilon.” For what purpose these side cavities 
were designed, he considers as doubtful. Within the 


• From this account. It would seem to have been a necropolis, 
t Dodwell, voL iL pp. 214—21. 
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cavea, sixty-four seats were then remaining, the 
height of each being thirteen inches. “ Above the 
theatre was the Ilieron of Venus, and this,” adds the 
learned Traveller, “ we certainly found. The site is 
now occupied by a Greek chapel, but it contains the 
remains of columns, whose capitals arc of the most 
ancient Corinthian order ; a style of building unknown 
in our country, scarcely a model of it having been seen 
in England, although it far exceeds, in beauty and sim- 
plicity, the gaudy and crowded foliage of the later 
Corinthian.” • At the foot of the hill of the acropolis, 
Dr. Clarke found, he says, w one of the most curious 
tell-tale remains yet discovered among the vestiges of 
Pagan priestcraft : it was nothing less than one of the 
oracular shrines of Argos alluded to by Pausanias, 
laid open to inspection, like a toy which a child has 
broken in order that he may see the contrivance 
whereby it was made to speak. A more interesting . 
sight for modern curiosity can hardly he conceived to 
exist among the ruins of any Grecian city. Ill its 
original state, it had been a temple ; the further part 
from the entrance, where the altar was, being an exca- 
vation of the rock, and the front and roof constructed 
with haked tiles. The altar yet remains, and part of 
the fictile superstructure. But the most remarkable 
part of the whole, is a secret subterraneous passage, 
terminating behind the altar; its entrance being at a 
considerable distance towards the right of a person 
facing the altar; and so cunningly contrived as to 
have a small aperture, easily concealed, and level with 
the surface of the rock. This was barely large enough 
to admit the entrance of a single person, who having 


• Sir W. Cell says, that an inscription found in this chapel, 
proves it to be on the site of a temple of Venus. 
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descended into the narrow passage, might creep along 
until he arrived immediately behind the centre of the 
altar, where, being hidden by some colossal statue or 
other screen, the sound of his voice would produce a 
most imposing effect among the humble votaries pro* 
strate beneath, who were listening in silence upon the 
floor of the sanctuary. We amused 'ourselves for a few 
minutes by endeavouring to mimic the sort of solemn 
farce acted upon these occasions ; and as we delivered 
a mock oracle, ore rot undo, from the cavernous throne 
of the altar, a reverberation, caused by the sides of 
the rock, afforded a tolerable specimen of the ‘ will of 
the gods,* as it was formerly made known to the credu- 
lous votaries of this now forgotten shrine. There 
were not fewer than twenty-five of these juggling 
places in Peloponnesus, and as many in the single pro- 
vince of Bceotia ; and surely it will never again be- 
come a question among learned men, whether the 
answers in them were given by the inspiration of evil 
spirits, or whether they proceeded from the imposture 
of priests : neither can it again be urged, that they 
ceased at the birth of Christ, because Pausauias bears 
testimony to their existence at Argosf in the second 
century.*** 

There are other appearances of subterraneous struc- 
tures, Dr. Clarke adds, requiring considerable atten- 
tion. “ Some of these are upon the hill : they are 
covered, like the Cyclopean gallery of Tiryns, with 
large approaching stones, meeting so as to form an 

• Clarke’s Travels, part 11. § ii. ch. viii. The learned Author no- 
ticed the appearance of a similar contrivance in an oracular cave 

nt Telmessus in Asia Minor. — Nee Mm*. T hav., Syria, flic. vol. ii. 

p. Mr. Swan says, the subterranean passage at Argo* referred 
toby Dr. Clarke, is, in its present state, about twenty feet in length. 
There Is now no “ fictile superstructure.’* 
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arched way, which is visible only where these stones 
are open.*' These are apparently the vaulted cham. 
hers referred to by Mr. Dodwell. One of the mosques 
is said to have been erected with blocks brought from 
the Grove of Esculapius in Epidauria. 

The foundation of Argos by Inachus is supposed to 
have taken place about 232 years after that of Sicyon, 
corresponding to B.C. 1056. It was for a long time 
the most flourishing city in Greece, and was enriched 
wfth the commerce of Assyria and Egypt. As early 
as the time of Perseus, who, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, flourished B.C. 1020, it was dependent on 
Mycenae, the king of which state is styled by Homer 
the “ king of many islands, and of all Argos.” In the 
time of Strabo, it still continued to be one of the first 
cities of the Peloponnesus ; and, owing to the fertility 
of its soil, and the advantages of its situation, w'as 
probably never abandoned till the Turkish conquest. 
In the fourteenth century, Argos and Xauplia belonged 
to Pietro Cornuro, a noble Venetian ; on whose death, 
his widow’ reded them to the Republic of Venice, (in 
1368) for 2000 ducats of gold, ami an annuity of 700 
ducats. In the year 1307i Argos was taken by Ba- 
jazet, who destroyed its walls, and the place was for 
some time deserted. It was then rebuilt by the Ve- 
netians, from whom it was taken by the Turks in 
1403 : it was subsequently recovered, but finally lost 
to the Turks in the same year. 

Of lute years, the population of Argos has been 
slightly on the increase. Sir \Y. Gell says, the inha- 
bitants were reckoned in 1805 at about 4000, (Dr. 
Clarke says 0000,) lew' of them, however, 44 of any sort 
of consequence, the whole, or nearly so, being Albanian 
peasants.” l)r. Clarke describes it as a large, straggling 
place, full of cottages, with few good houses; the roofs 
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not flat, as in almost all parts of the East, but sloping, 
like those of the northern nations ; and he supposes 
the style may have been introduced by Albanian work, 
men. The houses were for the most part disposed in 
right lines, and fitted up with some comforts unknown 
in this part of the world, although in other respects 
wretched hovels. Each house had. an oven, so that 
here, even the Albanians did not bake their unleavened 
cakes upon the hearth, as is usual in their cottages 
elsewhere. A school had lately been established here 
by a Greek priest. It had formerly been customary 
for the principal families of Xnuplia and Argos to send 
their children to Athens for instruction. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, its for- 
tress, winch had long been neglected, was entirely out 
of repair, and unprovided with cannon. Yet, in July 
18*22, Demetrius Ypsilauti defended it for some days 
against the awkward efforts of the whole Turkish 
army under the Pasha of Drama.* On this occasion, 
above 200 shot are said to have been fired by the 
enemy, of which ten only struck any part of the build- 
ing. To the delay occasioned liy this operation, the 
ultimate destruction of the Turkish army may in 
part he ascribed. *t* Its appearance, in April 1825, is 
thus described by Count Pccchio. 

u This capital of the ancient monarchy of the ‘ far- 
reigning Agamemnon,* is at present a city containing 
at most 10,000 inhabitants. Its streets are wide and 
regular; its houses principally of wood, with projecting 
wooden porticoes, light ami elegant. In this Revolu- 
tion, first the Turks, and afterwards the Greeks, 
eagerly contributed to its destruction. It is now rising 
ag&in from its ruins. The epareh, or prefect, with 


• See vol. i. p. 178. 


f Wadding tun, p. 143. 
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hit counsellors, and the other chiefs of the city, took 
ui to view the site chosen for the new university. 
Signor Warvachi, a rich Greek merchant, left at his 
death a fund for this object, consisting of the interest 
of above 100,000 francs. The city has bought, to be 
built upon for the purpose, the large square space of a 
Turkish bazar, of which there remain only the sur- 
rounding walls, with a fountain in the centre. But 
what was my pleasure when 1 beheld a school for 
mutual instruction, built expressly by the Government, 
and opened only last December ! It is upon the plan 
of the English schools, but is too confined for the 200 
children who frequent it. Attached to it is a dwelling 
for the master, who acquired the method of tuition at 
Bucharest, from Signor Cleohulo ; the latter having 
been taught, as I apprehend, at the schools in Paris. 
The establishment is attended by both boys and girls, 
who are kept separate from each other. A lady of 
Scio, to remove the inconvenience of having them to- 
gether, and to obtain at the same time an adequate 
education for the girls, proposes to build for them a 
school adjacent ; and already the means of effecting 
it are under consideration. M r e saw', besides, the 
rising walls of a Greek church, which is building 
within the ruins of a mosque, that had once been con- 
structed from the wreck of a former Greek church ; 
while the latter, perhaps, owed its origin to the re- 
mains of an ancient temple. 

“ On returning home, a young damsel poured water 
upon our hands. \Y r e then sat down, cross-legged, 
upon carpets, around a table covered with kid, lamb, 
pilaw, and coagulated milk, (which is eaten with the 
pilaw,) new goats' cheese, ami oranges. From time 
to time, a young palikari handed round a silver cup 
filled with wine. Having drunk to the independence 
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of Greece and washed our hands again, we arose ; and 
the same damsel spread upon the carpets, skins and 
coverings that served for our bed."* 

Only a few months after, Argos was again doomed 
to Income a prey to the flames of war. The Hew Mr. 
Swan, who reached it in May, describes it as being in 
a most miserable condition, and bearing uvident marks 
of the devastation of revolutionary warfare. “ Hun- 
dreds of houses were overthrown; and the tottering 
walls alone betrayed the fact of their previous exist- 
ence. The houses are erected solely of mud, with tho 
exception of the Turkish Jiczcstein , and perhaps a 
Turkish mosque or two, which are of stone.” Mr. 
Swan was struck, on entering the place, with its re- 
semblance to Pompeii. The monastery on the Larissa 
has shared the fate of the temple, the site of which it 
occupied. u The ancient and the modern func are 
alike undistingiiishable ruins.” The greater part of 
the plain, however, was at that time covered with 
waving corn, and orange-trees; and gardens ornamented 
the town, which was all alive with its population. In 
the following July, the Cumbrian being again off 
Napoli, Mr. Swan availed himself of the opportunity 
to visit the field of battle at Mylos, where Demetrius 
Vpsilanti, with a handful of men, a short time before, 
succeeded in repulsing the Egyptian ariny.*f* lie 
thence rode on to Argos. “ The road exhibited no 
sign of the devastations of war: the corn and vines 
were standing, and the latter promised an abundant 
supply of fruit ; they were in the act of cutting tho 
com. Argos, however, is completely depopulated. 

* Picture of Greece, vul. ii. pp. 22—45. The Writer riles pas- 
sages from Homer, which will he familiar to most of our Rutters, 
exactly descriptive of these cusioi ns. 

f See vol. i. p. 230. 

FART III. £ 
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We could scarcely find a single human being, and 
every house was blackened by fire. The fruit-trees 
in the town had been entirely stripped, excepting a 
few limes and unripe pomegranates. We had the 
greatest difficulty to procure even water.”* 

The want of water at Argos was, in ancient times, 
proverbial, f Strabo, however, mentions some foun- 
tains within the city ; and Mr. Dodwell says, there are 
at present several ancient and modern wells in Argos. 
u In almost any part of the town and its vicinity, 
water is obtained without digging to a great depth.” 
The citadel, however, is stated to be without water, 
and is therefore not tenable in the event of a close 
blockade. A more serious drawback on the attractions 
of this celebrated place is the extreme insalubrity of 
the whole plain in the autumn months. “ The mala- 
ria” Mr. Dodwell says, u makes greater havoc in tl>is 
beautiful country, than was ever occasioned by the 
Lernwan hydra, or the Nemean lion.” 

The river Imichos, (now called Zeria, from | 
dry,) the bed of which is a short way to the N.E. of 
the city, is supplied with casual and transitory floods 
only after hard rains and the melting of the snows. 
Even in the month of December, when this Traveller 
visited Argos, there was not a drop of water in its 
channel. u It rises about ten miles from Argos, at a 
place called Mushi, in the way from Arcadia to Tri- 
politza.” £ I» l the winter, it sometimes descends 

* Swan’s Journal, vol. ii. pp. ", — 11 ; 1 .'Mi. 

t 1’auHatiins .states, that no water hut that of Lcrna remains in 
this part of the country during the summer months. " lie seems," 
Mr. Dodwell remarks, *• to have forgotten the perennial current of 
the Krasinus, which is much nearer to Argos than the Lenncan 
Lake.” 

t We find no such place in the Itinerary “ Its source, accord- 
ing t<> strain), u;n on Mount I.urkios, near Kunouriu in Arcadia; 
according to l’juxuiLis, on Mount Arlemision,” 
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from the mountains with such force as to do consider- 
able damage to the town. 

On quitting Argos in the direction of Lerna, Mr. 
ftodwell, after passing some uninteresting Homan 
traces, crossed two rivulets m lining towards the 
Argolic Gulf. One of these is the Phrixos, which 
unites with the Erasinos to form the marsh of Lernos, 
and enters the sea between Temenion and Lerna, forty 
stadia from Argos. In fifty minutes from Argos, he 
“ reached a cave in the rock, which contains a church 
and a spring of clear water, called Keplialari, which 
bursts from the rock with impetuosity. This is the 
Erasinos, or Arsinos, which, according to Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, lias its original source at the 
lake of Stymphalos in Arcadia. After a subterra- 
neous course of about 200 stadia, it issues from this 
cavern, which is in Mount Chann.* Racchus and 
Pan here received the sacrifices of their worshippers : 
the rock has been cut, and the cave was probably a 
Paneion or Nympliaion. Near the source is another 
cave with two entrances, which probably possessed, in 
ancient times, its peculiar objects of interest or adora- 
tion, but which is now employed for the manufactory 
of saltpetre.” 

The travellers found, on entering the cave of the 
Erasinos, that it was the festival of the saint to whom 
the subterranean church is dedicated ; and some good 
women, who had been offering up their devotions, 
hospitably loaded the strangers with boiled pulse and 
dried currants. In front of the cave is a tumulus, 
which had been recently opened, and was found to 
contain some small columns of grey granite. In lifty- 

• ** Refill i fur JrgulMs ingrn * Era sinus in jin-i*.''— Oviil. Mcl&ni. 

xv. 
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fife mintites from the cave, passing through some fipe 
rice-plantations, they reached the lake of Lerna,—. 4 * a 
small marshy pool, overgrown with reeds. As the 
stream which issues from it turns some mills, it has 
taken the name of MuXos (Mylos) : it discharges itself 
into the sea, which is a few paces from it. The 
Lerncean marsh is formed by several clear and copious 
springs, which rush out of a rock at the foot of a hilL 
This lake is, however, so diminutive, and so much 
concealed by reeds and other aquatic plants, that it 
might easily be passed without attracting the attention 
of the traveller. The millers who live near it, assured 
us it had no bottom.* 

“ Apollodorus pretends that the hydra used to enter 
the plain, and ravage the country and the flocks ; and 
it still continues occasionally to commit similar depre- 
dations during the winter months. The fact is, the 
lake of Lerna is the hydra, and its heads are the 
sources, which Hercules, or some powerful individual, 
endeavoured to stop up, in order to prevent the re- 
currence of an inundation. But as soon as one spring 
was closed, it naturally found vent in another part ; 
or, according to the emblematical style of antiquity, as 


* Pausanlas asserts, that the Alcyonian lake or pool (which, re- 
marks Mr. Dodwcll, is evidently the same as the Lcmaean,) is 
unfathomable, and that Nero could not reach the bottom with lead 
fattened to ropes many stadia In length. He describes it as the 
third of a stadium (about seventy-three yards) in diameter, and 
lying among grass and bulrushes : he adds, that it draws persons to 
the bottom, who venture to swim upon its surface. Apollodorus 
denominates it Lnrnes Klos; he also mentions the fountains of 
Lerna and of Amyuione. Strabo mentions the river and lake of 
Lema, and the fountain of Amymone. Virgil also calls Lerna a 
river. Pausanias speaks of Lerna as a city, and calls Amymone a 
river s he mentions the fount of Amphiaraus, and the riven Chel- 
idarros, Phrlxos, and Pontynos as In the same vicinity See refer- 
ences in Dodwell and Clarke. 
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•oon as one head was removed, others appeared in its 
place. The different opinions concerning the number 
of heads is easily accounted for, the springs being more 
or less numerous, according to the season of the year 
and the quantity of water. The word is probably 
derived from , which is the lake with its numerous 
springs or heads. These were the 'ideas which occurred 
to me upon the spot, and which, I iind, had long before 
been those of Albricus.* 

“ The immediate vicinity of the Lernrtan pool was 
very celebrated in the mythological fictions of anti- 
quity. For, besides the story of Hydra and Amymone, 
we have those of Pluto and Bacchus, who both de- 
scended to the infernal regions near this place. We 
are also informed by ancient my thographers, that Amy- 
mone, daughter of Danaus, who was employed in sup- 
plying Argos with water, was stolen away by Nep- 
tune near this spot, and that he struck a rock near 
which she stood with his trident, from which a foun- 
tain, called by her name, Amymone, immediately 
issued. In this Btory, we may, perhaps, trace the em- 

• "At the time of the Trojan war, the environs of Argos were a 
marshy ground, with but few inhabitants to cultivate it; while the 
territory of Myrcnjc, alxmndlng in all the principles of vegetation, 
produced luxuriant harvests, and was extremely populous. But 
the heat of the sun having, during eight centuries, absorbed the 
superfluous humidity of the former of these districts, and the 
moisture necessary to the fecundity of the latter, has rendered 
sterile the fields of Mycenae 1 , and bestowed fertility on those of 
Argos.” — Travels of Anavharn*, vol. v. ch. 64. " The fables trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, concerning the contest be- 
tween Neptune and Juno for the country, as between Neptune and 
Minerva for Attica, may,” Dr. Clarke remarks, “ be regarded as 
so many records of those physical revolutions In preceding ages, 
which gave birth to these fertile regions ; when the waters of the 
sea slowly retired from the land, or, according to the language of 
poetry and fable, were said to have reluctantly abandoned the 
plains of Greece.” 
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blem of an earthquake, which caused an irruption of 
the tea, with the appearance of a fountain,— as often 
happens during such violent concussions of the earth. 

u The water of Lerna was of such reputed sanctity, 
that it was used by Minerva and. Mercury for the 
purification of the Danaides, after they had killed 
their husbands. The springs issue from the foot of 
Mount Fontinos, an insulated pointed rock, which 
we were fourteen minutes in ascending, with the hope 
of discovering the remains of the temple of Minerva 
of Sais ; instead of which, we found only the ruins of 
a modem castle, without one relic of antiquity. Our 
trouble was, however, fully compensated by the eaten, 
rive view which the hill commands. Towards the 
north is the Larissa of Argos, and beyond it, the 
table mountain near Nemea; more to the east, are 
descried the ruins of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Nauplia, 
while the Argolic Gulf is immediately below the eye. 

“ Pausanias informs us, that Mount Fontinos had 
the peculiar quality of causing all the rain by which 
its surface was drenched, to disappear; but this has in 
it nothing of the marvellous, as he seems to infer, as 
it is composed of a calcareous rock, full of deep fissures 
and subterraneous cavities. The falling rain, there, 
fore, after being absorbed, is conducted by the springs 
which are at the base of the rock, to the Lernssan 
pool. The whole of this hill is covered with the wild 
sage, the safvia pomifera , bearing bunches of yellow 
flowers, and a green berry about the size of a small 
cherry; the under part of the leaves is covered with a 
white woolly substance, easily detached by the wind, 
and which, on coming in contact with the eyes, causes 
a violent smarting pain, that lasts lor about a quarter 
of an hour. This plant is common in rocky places in 
Greece, and is called Alephatkia , from A Asmara*, the 
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E Pfiont name for sage. It enters into the materia 
medica of the modern Greeks, and is taken as tea, 
and used as a sudorific in feverish cases.” * 

MYCENAE. 

The ruins of the proud capital of the u king of men M 
.are found near the little village of Krab&ta, about 
six miles to the N.E. of Argos.*)* This is on many 
accounts one of the most interesting sites in Greece. 
“ I approached the Cyclopian city of Perseus,’* says 
Mr. Dodwell, “ with a greater degree of veneration 
than any other place in Greece had inspired. Its re- 
mote antiquity, enveloped in the deepest recesses of 
recorded time, and its present extraordinary remains, 
combined to fill my mind with a sentiment in which 
awe was mingled with admiration. I was not so 
forcibly impressed at Athens, at Delphi, at Delos, or 
at Troy.” Here, Sophocles has laid the scene of his 
Electra, and the poem bears every mark of having 
been written by one familiar with the localities de- 
scribed. He was thirty-five yearn of age when My- 
cenae was laid waste by the Argives, B.C. 466. In the 
time of Strabo, even its ruins appear to have been 
unknown ; for he asserts, that not a vestige of the city 
remains. The place had ceased to be inhabited long be- 
fore the Macedonian conquest, and its last inhabitants 
were the contemporaries of jEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

We must now attempt to give, in a very compressed 
form, the substance of the valuable information fur- 

• Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 224, 8. 

t According to Pausanias, the distance from Mycenas to Argos 
wss fifty tfodia. 
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nished by the researches of Dr. E. D. Clarke and 
Mr. Dodwell. 

“ On quitting Argos,” says the latter Traveller, 
“ we crossed the streamless Inachos, and, in twenty- 
six minutes, passed a bridge over a forsaken water, 
course which joins the Inachos. We went near a 
khan, and, in an hour and twenty-three minutes from 
Argos, reached the village of Krabata, situated at the 
foot of the mountains, about a mile below the ruins of 
My cernc. 

“ The first ruin that fixed my attention was that 
which travellers have generally denominated the 
Treasury of Atreus. Some hundred paces further 
brought me to a magnificent wall, on turning' round 
the angle of which, the Cyclopian Gate of the Lions 
presented itself before me, and the entrance into that 
same acropolis through which the 4 king of men * 
passed, when he quitted Mvccnoc for the conquest of 
Troy. This gate still remains nearly in the same 
state as in the second century, when it was visited by 
Pausuuias, who says, it is supposed to have been made 
by the Cyclopians. The plan of the gate closely re- 
sembles the approach to the Treasury of Atreus. In 
e.’icli, two parallel walls, forming a passage, lead to 
the portals, over which is a triangular niche in a wall, 
composed of parallelogram blocks, each door diminish- 
ing in breadth upwards. The Gate of the Lions, 
which faces the nosth-west, is nearly concealed under 
an accumulation of earth and ruins : its height, there- 
fore, cannot he ascertained, but it was probably not 
less than 17 feet; its breadth at top is feet. The 
lintel is 15.1 feet in length, 0 feet 11 inches in breadth, 
and 4 feet in height. The stone, on which are the 
sculptured lions, is 11 feet broad at the base and !) in 
height ; its general thickness is 2 feet : it is of a tri* 
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angular form, filling the niche made for its reception. 
The street, or approach to the gate, is 30$ feet in 
breadth. The construction of the lateral walls is 
nearly regular, differing from the walls which consti- 
tute the peribolos of the acropolis, which are irregular 
polygons. They are of the hard breccia, which was 
excavated near the spot j but the block of the lions is 
of the same green marble as the columnar pilaster 
near the Treasury of Atreus, and which resembles in 
appearance the green basalt of Egypt. This curious 
piece of sculpture, probably the most ancient in Greece, 
represents in half-relief, a column between two Egyp- 
tian lions,* their hinder feet resting on the lower part 
of the block, just over the lintel of the gate ; the front 
feet placed upon a basement prolonged front the pedestal 
of the column, which, increasing in diameter upwards, 
is directly contrary to the usual form of columns. 
The capital is composed of three annulets, increasing 
in thickness and diameter upwards, surmounted with 
the Doric abacus , upon which there must anciently 
have been some object of a triangular form, to fill the 
upper part of the niche : this must have been a flame. 
The column has been conjectured to allude to the 
solar worship of the Persians, as Apollo and the Sun 
were represented under a columnar form. The column 
was also the symbol of fire, and perhaps, in the present 
case, was intended to represent a pyratheion , or fire- 
altar, of which the lions seem to be the guardians. 
The lion was also the liquid element in the hicrogly- 

• Dr. Clarke says, “ two lions or rather panthers, standing like 
the supporters of a modern ro.it of arms.” The gate he describes 
as being “ built like Stonehenge, with two uprights of stone and a 
transverse entablature,” above which isa“ triangular repository, 
entirely filled with the enormous alto-relievo upon a stone block 
of a triangular form." 1 1 is measurement but very slightly differs 
from that of Mr. Dodweil. 

E 2 
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phical language of Egypt ; and the triangular form of 
the whole block and of the niche, may, perhaps, 
be an allusion to the fivtyf, or conic emblem of the 
sun.* This species of adoration was possibly intro- 
duced into Argolis by the early Egyptian colonies; 
and even the sculptured stone itself may have been 
brought from the country of the Nile, as the auspicious 
palladium and tutelary preservative of the recent emi- 
gration. The lions are sculptured in the Egyptian 
style, ami resemble those which are depicted on the 
most ancient ceramic vases found in Greece. Their 
tails are not broad and bushy, but narrow, resembling 
those which' are seen in the most ancient sculpture of 
Egypt, Greece, and Etruria. One of the lions before 
the arsenal at Venice, which was brought from Athens, 
another which still remains near ('ape Zoster in Attica, 
and those which are represented on the Perugian 
bronzes, are of the same form. As the heads of the 
lions have been destroyed, it is impossible to ascertain 
in what direction they were turned.*]* The figure of 
the lion was ail emblem of force ami courage, and it 
was frequently placed upon sepulchres, particularly 
where any battle bad taken place ; as at the pass of 

• Amass of green marble, now in the Hritish Museum, was found 
near the Treasury of At reus by the excavators in the employ of 
the Karl of Klgin, in which appear the spiral i meander and some 
rircular ornaments similar to those over the column of the (iate of 
the Lions. The spiral ornament is supposed to be syrnl>olic of 
water; the pointed or zig-zag ornament, which accompanies it on 
the pilaster of the Treasury of At reus, to be emblematical of tire. 
Tims, the two elements would seem to !)c united, as they are sup- 
posed to Ik* in the sculpture. 

t Dr. Clarke, however, says, that the heads of the " panthers" 
seem to have been originally raised, fronting each other above the 
capital, where they probably met, occupying the space included 
by the \ertcx of the triangle, which Mr. Dodwcll supposes to 
have been filled up with a flame. 
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Thermopylae, and on the tomb of the Thebans in the 
plain of Chscroneia. 

“ The back part of the Lion Gate is highly inte- 
resting* inasmuch as it exhibits two styles of construc- 
tion, differing totally from each other. That side 
which is towards the plain of «Argos is of the rough 
Oyclopiaii masonry, while the other side is regularly 
constructed, like the front of the gate and the two 
lateral walls which diverge from it. It would appear, 
that the gate had been made some time after the ori- 
ginal ('yclopian structure.* A magnificent wall, com- 
posed of irregular polygons, closely united and care- 
fully smoothed, supports the terrace on which the 
Gate of the Lions is situated : this wall faces the 
Treasury of Atreus. 

“ The acropolis of Myccrur is a long irregular tri- 
angle, standing nearly east and west.” (Dr. Clarke 
says, about 330 yards in length.) “ The walls follow 
the sinuosities of the rock, and are mostly composed 
of the second style of well-joined polygons, although 
the rough construction is occasionally seen. It is not 
fortified with towers. On the northern side is a small 
gate, with its lintel still entire. The structure is so 
disposed, that those who entered it would have their 
left arm, which was guarded by the shield, on the side 
of the acropolis, which is a deviation from the common 
rule. The grooves for the holts, in the jambs of the 
door, are square and of large dimensions. Not far 
from this, towards the eastern extremity of the acro- 
polis, is another gate of a pointed form, almost con- 
cealed by stones and earth, which fully merits the 
trouble of an excavation. The traces within the acro- 
polis arc few and imperfect. There is a circular 


* Mr. Dodwell «* hazards this only as a probable conjecture/ 
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chamber excavated in the rock, widening towards the 
bottom, and of the same form as the Treasury of 
Atreus : it was probably a cistern.* 

u A deep rocky glen separates the northern side of 
the acropolis from a neighbouring hill : on all the other 
sides, it is more or less steep, but particularly so to- 
wards the three-topped Kuboia. In a rocky ravine, 
Which divides the acropolis from this mountain, there 
is the bed of a torrent, at present dry ; but it is evi- 
dent that the stream which rises at the Pcrseia (or 
fount of Perseus) ran through it to the plain. This 
stream is at present conveyed in a small open aqueduct 
of modern construction, over the Treasury of Atreus, 
to the subjacent village of Krabata, and thence to the 
khan at the beginning of the plain. There was an- 
ciently a bridge over the ravine : one of the side walls 
still remains, consisting in well-joined polygons. The 
fount of Perseus rises a few hundred yards to the 
N.L of the acropolis, and, immediately after issuing 
from the rock, fonns a small clear stream of excellent 
water with which JUycenw was anciently supplied.” -f- 

• “ Wc saw within the walls of the citadel, an ancient cistern, 
which had been hollowed out of the breccia, and lined with stucco. 
Such is the state of preservation in which the cement yet exists 
upon the sites of this reservoir, that it is difficult to explain the 
cause of its perfection after so many centuries. .Similar excava- 
tions may he observed in the acropolis at Argos; also upon the 
Mount of Olives near Jerusalem, and among the remains of the 
ancient cities of Taurira (’hersonesus, particularly in the rocks 
above /’«• rtm HynMurum. The porous nature of the breccia rocks 
may serve to explain the use, and perhaps the absolute necessity, 
of the stucco here ; anil it may also illustrate the well-known fable 
concerning those tx>n>ux tv.w/s which the Danaldes were doomed to 
fill. 1’rolmhly, it alluded to the cisterns of Argos, which the 
daughters of Danaus were compelled to supply witli water, accord- 
ing to the usual employment of women in the East"— Dr. E. D. 
Ci.aiikk, vol. vi. Ilvo. p. ilfi. 

t Dud well, vol. ii. pp. 229, 238—242. 
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The Gate of the Lions is pronounced by Sir W. 
Gell to be “ the earliest authenticated specimen of 
sculpture in Europe.” The ancient custom of conse- 
crating gates, by placing sacred images above them, 
has existed, Dr. Clarke remarks, in every period of 
history ; and he instances the holy gate of the kremlin 
at Moscow, called the (rate of our Saviour, in passing 
through Avhich every male, from the sovereign to the 
peasant, must be uncovered.* Among many nations, 
the citadel was frequently of a sacred character, being 
at once a fortress and a sanctuary. Dr. Clarke sup- 
poses, that the acropolis of Mycenae, as well as that of 
Athens, was “ one vast shrine or consecrated peri- 
bolus ,” and that these tablets were the hiera at the 
gates of the holy places before which the people wor- 
shipped.- -f- To the homage so rendered at the entering 

* Sec Moil. Trav., Russia, p. 130. 

1 Or. Clarke supposes, that Sophocles alludes to this remarkable 
monument of tlu* ancient mythology, when he makes Orestes, be- 
fore entering the citadel, speak of worshipping the gods of his 
country stationed in the l’ropykra. (Kleitra, v. 131)1.) 

-■ ■ ■ .rrarg&a wf>o<rx.vretvf iln 
©«w», i<roi'ri(i T^o'ruXx vaievn* 

Rendered by Mr. Dale: 

“ let us speed 

Within, adoring my paternal gods, 

All who within this vestibule abide.” — (Vol. ii. p. 363.) 
Sophocles represents the worship of the I.yoean Apollo as the pre- 
vailing mythology at Myrcna* Doth t'lytcm nostra and Electra 
invoke his .aid. The “ orbicular syinljols" and the pillar arc sup- 
posed by the learned Traveller to lx* typical of this deity, who is 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris ami the Indian Bacchus, to whom 
the panther was sacred. “ All the superstitions and festivities con- 
nected with the Dionysia, came into (I recce with Danaus from 
Egypt. The cities of Argolis are, consequently, of all places, the 
most likely to retain vestiges of these ancient orgies ; and the orbi- 
cular symbols, together with the pyramidal form of the tablets, the 
style of architecture, and the magniticcnt remains of the sepulchres 
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in of sanctuaries, he remarks, we have frequent 
allusions in the Scriptures.* “ Mycenae has preserved 
for us, in a state oi' admirable perfection, a model of 
one of the oldest citadels in the world ; nor can there 
be found a more valuable monument for the considera- 
tion of the scholar, than these precious relics of her 
Propylaea, exhibiting examples of sculpture more an- 
cient than the Trojan war, and of the style of fortifi- 
cation used in the heroic ages ; and also a plan of those 
gates where not only religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, but also the courts of judicature were held.-j- 
For this purpose, it was necessary that there should be 
a paved court, or open space, in the front of the. Pro- 
pyhra, as it was here that kings and magistrates held 
their sittings upon solemn occasions. It is said of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, that they sat on their 
thrones 4 in a void place, £ in the entrance of the gate 
of Samaria,* where 4 all the prophets prophesied before 
them.* The gate of Myceme affords a perfect com- 
mentary upon this and similar passages of Scripture. 
The walls of the acropolis project in parallel lines be- 
fore the entrance, forming the sort of area or oblong 

of the kings of Mycenip, all associate with our recollections of 
Kgypt, and forcibly direct our attention towards that country.” 
It Is remarkable, that the Argives arc stated to have given to one 
of their gods, the name of the Meek God, M uki^io; Aiog, which 
strikingly accords with the marked character of the features of 
Osiris. 

• “ Likewise the people of the land shall worship at the door of 
the gate before the Lord," Arc.— lir.ek. xlvi. , r *. " The Lord loveth 
the gates of Zion,” &c.— Psalm lxxxvii. 2. See also Psalm ix. 14 1 
cxvlii. lit. 

t See Gen. xxiii. 10, 10. Dcut. xvii. />, 0: xxi. 10; xxii. 15; 
xxv. 7. Ruth, iv. I. 2 Sam. xv. 2. Job, xxix. 7. Psalm cxxvii. 5. 
The place where the Amphictyonlc Council was held, was called 
llvkata. 

t ' Or floor.’— 1 Kings xxii, 10. 
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court before tbe Propylsea, to which allusion is thus 
made ; and it is in this open space before the citadel, 
that Sophocles has laid the scene in the beginning of 
the Electra. The markets were always held in these 
places,* as is now the custom before the gates of Acre, 
and of many other towns in the East.** 

The ruin to which repeated reference has been made 
under the apocryphal title of the Treasury of Atreus, 
but which is evidently of a sepulchral character, is 
thus described by the same Traveller. 

“ The first thing that we noticed, as wc drew nigh 
to the gate of the city, was an ancient tumulus of im- 
mense size upon our right, precisely similar, in its form 
and covering, to those conical sepulchres (called by 
the Greeks rafa; and by the Turks, tepe , and 

now known under the name of harrows or cairns) 
which are pretty well understood to have all of them 
reference to a people of the most remote antiquity, 
(probably the CV//<r,) and to have been raised for 
sepulchral purposes. This tumulus has evidently been 
opened since it was first constructed, but at what 
period is quite uncertain ; probably in a very remote 
age. The entrance is no longer concealed : the door 
is in the side, and there .are steps in front of it. A 
small aperture in the vertex of the cone has also been 
rendered visible by the removal of the soil ; but this, 
as well as the entrance in the side, was closed when 
the mound was entire and the sepulchre remained in- 
violate. All the rest of the external part is a covering 
of earth and turf. We ascended along the outside to 
the top; and had it not been for tbe circumstances 
now mentioned, we should have considered it as in all 
respects similar to the tombs in the Plain of Troy, or 


*2 Kings vU. 1« 
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in the south of Russia, or in any of the northern 
countries of Europe. But this sepulchre, among mo. 
dern travellers, has received the appellation of the 
Brazen Treasury of Atreus and his sons ; an assump- 
tion requiring more of historical evidence in its sup- 
port than has yet been adduced. In the first place, it 
may be asked. What document can be urged to prove, 
either that the Treasury of Atreus was brazen, or that 
this was the treasury ? The whole seems to rest upon 
the discovery of a few bronze nails within the sepul- 
chre ; used evidently for the purpose of fastening on 
something wherewith the interior surface was formerly 
lined. But allowing that the whole of the inward 
sheathing consisted of bronze plates, what has this to 
do with the subterraneous cells {u-rayeuet GiKoboftnpietrx) 
where the treasures of Atreus were deposited? Cells 
of bronze were consistent with the customs of all Ar- 
golis. There was a cell of this description at Argos, 
used for the incarceration of Dauae. A similar repo- 
sitory existed in the citadel of Mycenae, said to have 
been the hiding-place of Eurysthcus when in fear of 
Hercules. But this sepulchre was without the walls 
of the acropolis. Nor can it he credited, that any 
sovereign of Myceme would construct a treasury with- 
out his citadel, fortified as it was by Cyclopean walls. 
Pausanias, by whom alone this subterraneous treasury 
of Atreus is mentioned, clearly places it within the 
citadel, close by the sepulchre of the same monarch. 
Having passed the gate of the city, and noticed the 
lions over the lintel, he speaks of the Cyclopean wall 
surrounding the city, and describes the antiquities it 
inclosed. ‘ Among the ruins,’ he says, k there is a 
spring called Pcrsca, and the subterraneous cells of 
Atreus and bis sons, where they kept their treasures ; 
and there, indeed, is the tomb of Atreus, and of all 
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those whom, returning with Agamemnon from Troy, 
jEgisthns slew at supper.’ Cassandra being included 
among the number, this circumstance, he observes, 
had caused a dispute between the inhabitants of My- 
cen® and those of Amyche, concerning the monument 
(M vnfia) of Cassandra, which of the two cities really 
possessed it. Then he adds, that 'another monument 
is also there, that of Agamemnon himself and of his 
charioteer Eurymedon ; and lie closes the chapter say- 
ing, ‘ The sepulchres of Clytemnestra and jEgisthus are 
without the walls, not being worthy of a situation 
where Agamemnon and those slain with him were 
laid.’ ” 

If the names assigned by Pausanias to the different 
monuments of Myrcnm could be considered as duly au- 
thorized by history. Dr. Clarke remarks, that the tu- 
mulus in question might he concluded to he the He- 
rourn of Perseus, to the situation of which it seems accu- 
rately to correspond. u As soon as Pausanias leaves the 
citadel, and begins his journey towards Argos, the first 
object noticed by him is the Jleroum , described as upon 
his left hand. Ilis account, therefore, agrees with the 
position of this magnificent sepulchre, which is worthy 
of being at once the tomb and the temple of the founder 
of Mycena\ 5 ' Pausanias, however, invaluable and ac- 
curate as he is as a topographer, is not always to be 
followed implicitly as an antiquary ; and as Myceine 
had ceased to Iks inhabited nearly six centuries before 
his time, it is not to be wondered at, that, as Mr. 
Dodwell remarks, he should seem to have been as 
much bewildered in the dark labyrinth of Mycensean 
antiquities sixteen centuries ago, as wc are at the 
present day. Under these circumstances, the few and 
scattered lights obtained from the Elect ra, become a 
much safer means of deciding the point in question. 
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Near, according to the Poet, himself familiar with 
•wry object that he describes, the tomb of Agamem- 
non appears to haw been decidedly without the cita- 
' del. “ Orestes, desirous of bearing his vows to his 
father's tomb, repairs thither," Dr. Clarke remarks, 
“ before he enters the Propylaea; and Electra, who is 
only permitted to leave the citadel in the absence of 
JSgisthus, meets Chryaothemis upon the outside of 
the gates, carrying the offerings sent by her mother 
to appease the manes of Agamemnon. The position 
of the sepulchre, therefore, seems in all respects to 
coincide with that of the tumulus. The words of 
Sophocles are also decisive as to its form ; for the tomb 
of Agamemnon is not only called rape;, but also Mokvvn 
(mound or tumulus). There is reason to believe that, 
in his time at least, this remarkable sepulchre was con* 
sidered by the inhabitants of Mycenee as the tomb of 
Agamemnon. But the most striking evidence in fa- 
vour of this opinion occurs in the Electra of Euripides. 
When Orestes, in that tragedy, relates to Pylades his 
nocturnal visit to the sepulchre of his father, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that he repaired thither without enter- 
ing the walls. Possibly the known existence of this 
tumulus, and of its form and situation, suggested both 
to 8ophocles and to Euripides, their allusions to the 
tomb of Agamemnon, and to the offerings made by 
Orestes at his father's sepulchre.” 

Mr. Dodwell seems inclined to think, that the'sub- 
terraneous structures of Atreus and his sons, the tomb 
of Agamemnon, and the fount of Perseia, were all 
within the town, but not within the acropolis. It is, 
we think, very evident, that the tumulus is the sepul- 
chre alluded to by the Tragedians as that of Agamem- 
non, which was clearly without the gates of the royal 
halls (&£pet.) The question then arises, whether the 
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date of the Lions was the entrance to the city or to the 
citadel Hr* Dodwell says : “ The citadel of Mvcen® 
is nevet* mentioned under the appellation of acropolis 
by ancient authors ; and this silence has induced some 
learned men (who have not, however, been on the 
spot) to imagine that the dty was contained within 
die narrow limits of those walls which constituted the 
acropolis alone s the actual survey of the extreme 
smallness of this enclosure will immediately destroy 
such a supposition. The single palace of the Atrida 
and a temple or two, allowing them only moderate 
proportions, would occupy tho whole space, without 
leaving any room for the inhabitants, or for the wide 
streets (tufuuywa) of Homer, which adorned the wealthy 
city of Mycenae with its ‘ well-built * and * hea- 
venly walls.* * Nor would the powerful Argians so 
peremptorily have insisted upon the destruction of 
the city and its inhabitants, if it had consisted solely 
of the little rock on which its acropolis was erected. 
The walls of the city extended considerably beyond 
the subterraneous chambers towards the plain; and 
they may still be traced in many places , besides some 
well-built foundations of other edifices, and many 
heaps of small stones and tiles, the remains of the 
houses. The walls of the city were, perhaps, destroyed 
by the Aigians, and the stones and other remains 
were possibly carried across the plain to the capital, 
where such materials would always be wanting. The 
walls of the acropolis, however, were evidently not 
demolished. According to Pausanius, who probably 
alludes to the acropolis, the walls of My cense resisted 
the destroying efforts of the Argians by their extra- 

• Euxrtpmv irroknfyw — » lions a. Ottawa ru%n~—i So* 
FHOCiilS. 
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ordinary solidity, for which they were indebted to. the 
architectural skill of the Cyclopians. The outer en- 
closure, or walls of the city, were apparently less 
ancient than those of the fortress, and seem not to 
have been so strong or of such irregular construction. 
The demolition of the town of Tiryns has been still 
more complete than that of Mycense, as scarcely a trace 
of any thing remains, except the acropolis. The 
IIfAMr<2«v and the Tyrinthian acropolis were probably 
not only the citadels of the respective cities, but the 
sacred enclosures and revered sanctuaries of some 
divinity worshipped with equal adoration by all the 
states of Argolis, and were accordingly respected to a 
certain degree by the Argians, who contented them- 
selves with dismantling the walls, while they levelled 
with the ground the outward enclosure.” 

It does not, indeed, seem at all probable, that the 
royal sepulchre should have been within the citadel, 
or that Pausanias should have meant to convey this 
idea, when he spoke of it as being among the ruins of 
Mycense. On the other hand, it seems scarcely less 
improbable that the royal treasury should be without 
the citadel. Supposing the tumulus in question, 
therefore, to have been within the walls of the city, 
and that the Propylseon was only the gate to the 
royal acropolis (seevam Pelopts domum)f the refer- 
ences in the tragedies and the statement of Pausanias 
are easily reconciled ; and the very circumstance 
which forbids the idea that it is the Treasury of Atreus, 
renders it all but certain that it is the A rwp*t of 
the Poet and the real tomb of Agamemnon.^ 

• Horace. 

t “ Soon as 1 reached my Father's ancient tomb ( 
ho ! o'er tbc mound I saw libations poured 
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Hie Interior of the tumulus is thus described by 
Dr. E. D. Clarke. “ Having descended from the top 
of it, we repaired to the entrance upon its eastern side. 
Some steps, whereof the traces are visible, originally 
conducted to the door. This entrance, built with all 
the colossal grandeur of Cyclopean architecture, is 
covered with a mass of breccia of such prodigious size, 
that, were it not for the testimony of others who have 
since visited the tomb, an author, in simply stating its 
dimensions, might be supposed to exceed the truth. 
The door itself is not more than ten feet wide, and is 
shaped like the windows and doors of the Egyptian 
and earliest Grecian buildings, wider at the bottom 
than at the top; forming a passage six yards long, 
covered by two stones. The slab now particularly 
alluded to, is the innermost entablature, lying across 
the uprights of the portal, und extending many feet 
into the walls of the tomb on either side. This vast 
lintel is best seen by a person within the tomb, who is 
looking back towards the entrance : it consists of a 
fine-grained breccia, finished almost to a polish. The 
same silicious aggregate may be observed in the moun- 
tains near Mycenae as at Athens. We carefully mea- 
sured this mass, and found it to equal twenty-seven 
feet in length, seventeen feet in width, and four feet 
seven inches in thickness.* There are other stones 
also of immense size within the tomb ; but this is the 
most considerable, and perhaps it may be mentioned 
as the largest slab of hewn stone in the world, except- 

Of freshly flowing milk, and, o’er the tomb, 

A coronal of every flower that blows.” 

I)ai.k’8 Sophocie*, vol. li. p. 336. 

• Mr. Dodwell lays, three feet nine inches in thickness, agreeing 
in the other measurements, and the specific gravity is calculated to 
beabout 133 tons. •« No masses, except those of Egypt andBalbec, 
out be compared with it.' 
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lag, perhaps, Pompey’s Pillar. Oter this entrance 
Acre is a triangular aperture, the base coinciding 
with the lintel, and its vertex terminating pyramidic- 
ally, so as to complete, with the inclining sides of the 
door, an acute or lancet arch. 

“ On arriving within the interior of the tomb, we 
were much struck with the grandeur of its appearance. 
What appears externally to be nothing more than a 
high conical mound of earth, contains a circular cham- 
ber of stone, regularly built, and terminating in a 
conical dome corresponding to the shape of the tumu- 
lus. Its form has been aptly compared to that of an 
English bee-hive. The interior superficies of the Btone 
has been lined either with metal or with marble plates, 
fastened on with bronze nails, many of which now re- 
main as they were originally driven into the sides." 
Upon the right hand, a second portal leads from the 
principal chamber to an interior apartment of a square 
form and smaller dimensions. The door-way to this 
had the same sort of triangular aperture above it that 
We had noticed over the main entrance to the sepul- 
chre; and as it was nearly closed to tho top with 
earth, we stepped into the triangular cavity above the 
lintel, that we might look down into the area of this 
inner chamber, but “it was too dark to discern any 
thing. We therefore collected a faggot of dry bushes, 
and throwing this in a blaze to the bottom, we saw 
that we might easily leap down and examine the whole 


• «* These nails have been analysed and proved to consist of 88 
parts copper and 12 of tin. The same constituents, nearly In the 
tame proportion, exist in all very ancient bronze, (the %*Xxof 
of Hamer,) which must he distinguished from the brass orirhaJ- 
ram) of later ages, which consists of copper and sine. Possibly, the 
most ancient bronze may be derived from a native alloy, consisting 
of the two metals in this state of combination.” 
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asrity. The diameter of the circular chamber ia six- 
teen yards, but the dimensions of the square apart- 
ment do not exceed nine yards by seven. We did not 
measure the height of the dome, but the elevation of 
the vertex of the cone from the floor, in its present 
state, is stated by Sir W. Cell to be about seventeen 
yards." * 

Mr. Dodwell remarks, that this sepulchre, though 
but slightly mentioned by Pausanias, perfectly cor- 
responds to his more detailed description of that of 
Minyas at Orchomenos. This latter was, however, of 
larger dimensions and of white marble. The Topib 
of Agamemnon is of “ the hardest and most compact 
breccia in Greece, resembling the rare antique marble 
called breccia tracaynina antica , which is sometimes 
found among the ruins of Rome.” The breccia of 
Mycense, of which the neighbouring rocks and the 
three-topped Mount Euboia consist, is compact and 
heavy, the grains large and generally angular, the 
colour usually black, while the matrix of the rock is 
composed of various gradations of yellow. “ The 
circular chamber is formed by horizontal (not radiated) 
layers, which, advancing over each other, and having 
had their lower angle cut off, give the structure the 
appearance of a Gothic dome. Some of the contiguous 
blocks have fallen, so as to admit a picturesque and 
mysterious ray of light. The blocks are all parallelo- 
grams, (thirty-four ranges are at present uncovered,) 
and are united with the greatest precision, without 
the aid of cement. The stones are not all of equal 
dimensions, but the layers arc generally about two 

* Mr. Dodwell says, forty-nine feet from the apex to the present 
floor, and In diameter, forty-eight feet. The inner chamber Is 
about twenty-seven feet square, and nineteen Id height in its pre- 
sent stale. 
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feet in thickness, though they hare the appearance of 
diminishing towards the vertex. The outside front of 
the great chamber, which is the only part not covered 
with earth, faces the acropolis, from which it is only 
100 paces distant. Some masses of rosso antico , covered 
with spiral ornaments, and a columnar pilaster with 
its base, are seen lying among the ruins near the gate, 
which may have been placed as a sepulchral stele in 
the midst of the triangular cavity, the sides being 
filled with other symbolical ornaments. The pilaster 
and its base are of a soft green stone, and the orna- 
ments are of an Egyptian, rather than of a Grecian 
character. Indeed,’* adds Mr. Dodwell, 44 the whole 
edifice has so much the appearance of Egyptian origin, 
that it was very probably constructed by the colony 
of the Belides, after the expulsion of the Inachidae 
from the Argolic territory. All the remains at 
Mycenae are of an Egyptian character. The walls 
alone of the acropolis seem to have been raised by 
another race.*' The nails which are supposed to 
have attached to the wall lamina of bronze, 
could not, it is added, have supported anything of 
great weight. About one-third projects from the 
stones. Some faint traces and holes are discerned also 
over the lintel of the door, to which ornaments in 
bronze or marble were once attached. Other holes 
are seen upon the flat wall, still higher above the 
door. The exterior of the lintel is ornamented with 
two parallel mouldings, which arc also carried down 
the jainbs of the door, in a manner similar to the por- 
tal of the temple of Bacchus at Naxos. 44 Probably," 
says Mr. Dodwell, 44 the whole of this part was sump- 
tuously decorated, and, consequently, could not have 
been originally covered with the earth, though the 
Other parts of the structure were no doubt con- 
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tailed Ai at the present day, exhibiting the appear. 
ence of a lofty tumulus. It is difficult to conjecture 
in what manner the entrance was anciently dosed, 
as there are no visible indications of holes for the bolts 
or for the hinges ; whereas the door of the inner 
chamber exhibits holes in which the hinges and bolts 
were affixed.” The learned Traveller inclines to think, 
that the great chamber may have been always open, 
and its approach prohibited by religious awe; * but It 
is more probable, that the entrance was originally con- 
cealed, as in the pyramids, to which these subterra- 
neous cones have a considerable approximation, both 
in the principle of their construction and in their se- 
pulchral character. *f* Mr. Dodwell found the remains 
of three other circular chambers, which are entirely 
dilapidated, with the exception of the doors, that are 
still covered with their lintels. “ These structures,” 
he says, “ were evidently less magnificent than the 
‘ Treasury of Atrcus.* One of the doors is seven feet 
ten inches in breadth at top, and the thickness of the 
wall is ten feet ; another is only five and a half feet, 

• «« Pausanias gives an account of an old temple In the vicinity of 
Mantlneia, that was constructed by Trophonius and Agamedes; 
the entrance of which was not closed with bolts* but a simple 
cord was drawn before it, which was sufficient to maintain the in* 
vlolabillty of the entrance i except in one instance, when Aipytos, 
son of Hlppothroos, having dared to pass the sacred limit, was 
immediately struck with blindness, and soon after died.” The 
Treasury at Messcne, in which IMiilopcemen was immured, was 
closed with a great stone by means of a machine—" msum ingetu, 
quo operitur, machind supcrinijjoxitum tat." — Livy, in Dodwell . 

t '* All these subterranean chambers in Greece, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia were, no doubt, the primitive rrt/jit.n of great tiersons in the 
most remote period* of antiquity. Ilouel mention* similar con- 
structions near Macara in Sicily, and there are several of them in 
Sardinia, which arc known by the name of Soeagia ; perhaps from 
Norax, the founder of the town of Nora in that island.” 

FAUX III. r 
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and its lintel eleven feet three inches in length* twenty* 
two inches in thickness, and seven feet eight inches in 
breadth. The lintels of all these doors are composed 
of two blocks, of which the interior is. the broadest. 
Among the ruins are some other heaps, which proba- 
bly contain sepulchral chambers ; and there is no place 
in Greece, where a regular and extensive plan of. ex- 
cavation might be prosecuted with more probable ad- 
vantage. . Although specimens of singular curiosity, 
rather than of great beauty, would be found, (since the 
town was destroyed before the Arts had reached their 
highest degree of excellence,) yet, ceramic vases would 
be discovered in great quantity, if we may judge from 
the numerous fragments which arc seen scattered on 
all sides : they are generally of a coarse earth, and the 
spiral and zig-zag ornament, which is sculptured on 
the marbles near the ‘Treasury of Atreus,* is observed 
on most of the fictile fragments found among the 
ruins. These ornaments are generally painted black 
upon a yellow ground. No coins of Mvcemc have ever 
been found, which may lead to a supposition that 
money was not struck in Greece before the demolition 
of that city by the Argians, which happened in the 
first year of the seventy-eighth Olympiad. (B. C.468.) 

The only architectural fragment which I observed 

at Myccna*, belonging to a Grecian order, was the 
half of a triglyph, in a soft, yellow stone, which mea- 
sured ten inches in breudth ; the other half of the trig- 
lyph was upon a separate stone, and the whole mea- 
sured twenty inches in breadth. This fragment is 
in a small church, not far from the ‘Treasury of 
Atreus.’ ” 

Pausanias mentions, as being on or near the road 
from Argos to Mycenae, first, the altar of the sun, then 
the temple or Ilieron of the Mysiun Ceres, the tomb 
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(r*pt) of Thyestes, and the heroic monument of Per. 
leus. It remains to be ascertained what traces are 
yet discoverable of these edifices. About five miles 
from Argos, on the left side of the road, Dr. Clarke 
found the remains of an ancient structure, which he 
at first supposed to be those of the Hermum ; * but 
Pausanias places that edifice to the left of the city, and 
upon the lower part of a mountain, near a stream 
called Eleutherion. f “ Near to this structure, how. 
ever,” adds this Traveller, “ there was another ruin, 
the foundations of which more resembled the oblong 
form of a temple : it was built with baked bricks, and 
originally lined with marble. Here, then, there seems 
every jreason to believe, we discovered the remains of 
the Hieron of Ceres Mysias.” 

• Tfiis temple of Juno was once common to the two cities, when 
the twin brothers, Acrisius and Prcetus, grandsons of Betas, 
reigned at Mycenae and Argos. It stood forty stadia from the 
latter, and fifteen stadia from the former. “ This renowned temple 
was adorned with curious sculpture and numerous statues. The 
image was very large, made by Polycletus of gold and ivory, sitting 
on a throne. Among the offerings was a shield taken by Mene- 
laus from Euphorbus at Ilium ; an altar of silver, on which the 
marriage of Hebe with Hercules was represented ; a golden crown 
and purple robe given by Nero; and a peacock of gold, set with 
precious stones, dedicated by Hadrian. Near it were the remains 
of a more ancient temple, which had been burned.”— SceCiMND- 
lbr's Travels in Greece, vol. li. c. 55. This Traveller omitted to 
visit Mycenae: he paid little attention to anything but Athens. 
Mr. Dodweli spent three days at My conic. 

t In Sir W. Gell’s route from Mycenae to Tirynthus, he men- 
tions, at forty-three minutes from the stone of Perseus, (a distance 
which corresponds very nearly to fifteen stadia,) “a large church 
of the Panagia, near which rises a fine roaring stream, which very 
soon sinks into the ground ; four heaps to the right and one to the 
left.” If the distance from Argos sufficiently agrees, this maybe 
thought to be the site of the llcramm, though Sir W. Cell fixes on 
another spot, whefe there is no mention of any stream. See ltin. 
pp. 104 and 177* 
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The 'road from Mycenae to Tiryns, now called Pa. 
laia Nauplia, appears to have abounded still more with 
objects of curiosity and interest than the road to Argue. 
On descending from the village of Krabata to the plain, 
Mr. Dodwell observed some ancient traces near the 
foot of the hills, twenty minutes from the village. 
Half an hour more brought him to some other similar 
remains ; a few hundred paces from which is a church, 
constructed with the ruins of a temple, containing 
two Doric fluted columns of small dimensions : a capital 
of the same order, but of an unusual size, serves as an 
altar. Here also were found some antefixa of terra 
cotta, adorned with painted foliage and meeanders. A 
short distance from this church is a second, which has 
also been constructed with the fragments of an ancient 
edifice. Several large blocks of stone are scattered 
about, and the frustum of a Doric column is sCen, 
containing sixteen (lutings. Extensive foundations 
are observable in this vicinity ; and there is also an 
ancient well and two oblong mounds of earth, which 
Invite excavation. Seven minutes from this place, 
Mr. Dodwell passed through a village called Phonika, 
(a word signifying slaughter,) where are some large 
blocks of stone and some Doric frusta, near an ancient 
well, which he supposes may be the remains of a 
pyramidical structure mentioned by Pausanias, which 
contained the shields of those who perished in a battle 
between Prcetos and Acrisius, fought near this 
spot. In eighteen minutes further, he came to a vil- 
lage named Aniphi ; and in ten minutes more, to the 
village of Platauita, where there is a ruined church 
with some large well-hewn blocks of stone, and a cu- 
rious little Doric capital. Other vestiges of antiquity 
occur a quarter of ail hour further, where the village 
of Mcbaka is seen to the left ; and after passing over 
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tome other foundations, the villages of Kashi and Kotina 
are seen, situated at the base of two pointed hills, 
each of which is crowned with a church, probably 
built with the remains of more ancient edifices. These 
hills are seen from Argos. In two hours and a half 
from Krabata, the traveller arrives at the ruins of 
Tiryns, distant forty minutes from the modern town 
of Nauplia or Napoli di Romania. * 

TIRYNS. . 

“ The town of Tiryns, like Athens, was situated 
in the plain encircling its acropolis. Time has not 
left one vestige of the town. The acropolis occupied 
a low oblong rock not thirty feet in height, standing 
N. and S., facing Nauplia and My cense. The walls 
inclose a space of about 244 yards in length, and 64 
in breadth. They arc constructed upon a straight 
line, without following exactly the sinuosities of the 


• Sir W. Gcll give* a difflw^nt route from Mycenae to Nauplia 
by Barbitza and TIrynthus ; distance 3 hours and 20 minutes. 
«« Quitting the citadel* ascend between two mountains towards the 
west, to a stone, under which rises the fount of Perseus. In 8 min. 
from this, vestiges of a wall and small ancient bridge. In 7 min. 
top of the pass, a tumulus on the right ; descend to the S. by a 
brook. In 20 min., the valley opens ; Mount Arachne on the lefts 
in 5 min., the church of Agios Dcmetrios ; and in 3 min. more, the 
church of the Panagia, with a * roaring stream’ (alluded to in a 
former note as possibly the Hcra-um). In 7 min., crossing the 
bed of a rivulet, a circular mount on the left; and in 5 min., » 
small castle on an insulated hill, with a cave. In 6 min., chapel of 
St. George. In 4 min., ruins of a Homan octangular brick edifice, 
probably a bath ; Barbitza on a hill a mile snd a half to the left. 
In 15 min., the road enters a narrow rocky glen called Klclssoura, 
in the bed of a torrent; and in 17 min.. It opens into the plain 
of Argos. In 65 min., cross the road from Argos to Epidauria: 
In 3 min., ruins of TIrynthus. In 30 min., enter Nauplia." 

r 2 
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rock. So small a fortress appears unworthy of the 
Tirynthian hero ; but, though the space which it oc- 
cupies is small, the walls are truly Herculean. Their 
general thickness is 21 feet, and in some places they 
are 25. Their present height in the most perfect part, 
is 43 feet. In some places, there are square projections 
from the wall in the form of towers, hut the projection 
is very slight. The most perfect of these is at the S.E. 
angle. Its breadth is 33 feet, and its height 43; and 
when I looked lrorn its summit, 1 recollected the death 
of Iphitos. 

“ The acropolis of Tiryns appears to have had two 
entrances, of which the larger, nearly in the middle of 
the eastern wall, is of considerable size, and fronts the 
neighbouring hills. As the upper part of the gate has 
fallen, its original form cannot he ascertained ; but 
it seems to have terminated in a point. On the 
opposite or western side, facing Argos, there is a 
pointed gate still entire, which is seven feet ten 
inches in breadth at the base, and nine feet in height, 
in its present state; but ji considerable part of it is, no 
doubt, concealed by the accumulation of earth and 
ruins. There is another gate of a similar form within 
the acropolis, the breadth of the present base being 
about live feet live inches, and the height, six feet 
eight. 

“ The most curious remains of the citadel is a gal- 
lery, the opening of which faces Nauplia. It is of a 
pointed form, and is eighty-four feet in length, and 
five in breadth. It is not easy to conjecture the use 
of this singular place. Others of a similar kind are 
found in the most ancient Cvclopian cities of Greece 
and Italy. The remains of some are observed at 
Argos, and others are seen among the ancient cities 
of Cora, Norba, Signia, and Alatrium, in Italy, the 
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wdb of which resemble those of Tiryns, Argos, and 
Mycentt. 

“ All the exterior walls of Tiryns are composed of 
rough stones : the largest which I measured, was nine 
feet lour inches in length, and four feet in thickness $ 
their usual size is from three feet to seven. The 
walls, when entire, were probably not less than sixty 
feet in height ; at least, so it would appear from the 
quantity of stones which have fallen to the ground. 
Tiryns was destroyed by the Argians, as well as 
Myrenpp, about 11. C. 408. Within the acropolis are 
a few detached blocks, which have been hewn, and 
which appear to have belonged to the gates. 

“ The finest Cyclopian remains in Greece are the 
walls of Tiryns and Mycenec ; but they are both infe- 
rior to the more Cvelopian structures of Norlia, in 
liatium, which was a Pelnsgian colony. Several other 
Pelasgic cities, whose wonderful ruins still remain in 
the mountainous districts of the Volsci, the Hernici, 
the Marsi, and the Sabini, exhibit walls of equal 
strength and solidity with those of Argolis. The 
ruins of Tiryns are situated in a deserted part of the 
plain. Toward the east, rise some barren hills, the 
quarries of which furnished the materials for the con- 
struction of the Tvrintliinn acropolis. The prospect 
from this spot comprehends, in a rich and variegated 
assemblage of objects, the whole plain of Argos, with 
its mountains, its capital, and its gulf, the hills of 
Mycenje, the town of Nauplia, with its magnificent 
fortress, and, immediately below the eye, the Tiryn- 
thian ruins.” * 

The walls of Tiryns, Mr. Dodwell thinks, in all 


* Dodwell, vol. ii. pp.‘24y— 02 . 
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probability remain nearly in the same state in which 
they were seen by Fausanias in the second century, as 
the town, which was deserted centuries before his 
time, does not appear to have been subsequently inha- 
bited.* He compares the walls, ’for their wonderful 
strength and dimensions, to the Treasury of Minyas 
and the Pyramids of Egypt* Hr. Clarke says, that 
the sight of them seemed to place him amid the ruins 
of Memphis. “ The coming of an Egyptian colony 
to this part of Peloponnesus,” he remarks, “ about 
fifteen centuries before our era, is a fact attested by 
the highest authority ; but there is something in the 
style of architecture here, which, when compared with 
other ruins of a similar nature, and added to a few 
historical facts, seems to prove it of Celtic, rather than 
of Egyptian origin. The Celts have left in Great 
Britain a surprising specimen of the Cyclopean style 
of architecture ; and it may be said of their temple at 
Stonehenge, that it has all the marks of a Phenician 
building ; hence a conclusion may be deduced, that the 
Celts were originally Phoenicians, or that they have 
left in Phocnice monuments of their former residence 
in that country. If it be asked, in what region of the 
globe a taste originated for the kind of architecture 
termed by the Greeks, Cyclopean, perhaps the answer 
may be, that it was cradled in the caves of India ; for 
many of these, either partly natural, or wholly arti- 
ficial, whether originally sepulchres, temples, or habi- 
tations, aro actually existing archetypes of a style of 

* Tiryns or T is said to have taken this name 

from a son of Argos and brother of Amphytrion. Its original name 
was Haleit. The acropolis is supposed to be mentioned by Strabo 
under the name of perhaps from Lycimnios, the brother 

of Alcmena, who was killed at Tiryns. 
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bunding yet recognised over all the western world* 
even to the borders of the Atlantic Ocean ; and the 
traveller who is accustomed to view these Cyclopean 
labours, however differing in their ages, beholds in 
them, as it were, a series of family resemblances, 
equally conspicuous in the caverns of Elephants, the' 
ruins of Persepolis, the sepulchres'of Syria and of Asia 
Minor, the remains of the most ancient cities in Oreece 
and Italy, (such as Tiryns and Crotona,) and the 
more northern monuments of the Celts, as in the 
temples called Druidical, especially that of Stonehenge, 
in the south of England. The destruction of Tiryns 
is of such remote antiquity, that its walls existed 
nearly as they do at present, in the earliest periods of 
Grecian history. ASlian says, its inhabitants fed 
upon wild figs, and the Arcadians upon acorns. 
The prodigious masses of which they consist, were 
put together without cement ; and they are likely to 
brave the attacks of time through ages even more 
numerous than those which have already elapsed since 
they were built. Owing to its walls, the city is cele- 
brated in the poems of Homer ; * and the satisfaction 
of seeing an example of the military architecture of 
the heroic ages, as it was beheld by him, is perhaps 
granted to the moderns only in this single instance. 
They have remained nearly in their present state 
above three thousand years. It is believed that they 
were erected long before the Trojan war. As to the 
precise period, chronologists are so little agreed with 
regard even to the arrival of the Phenician and Egyp- 
tian colonies under Cadmus and Danaus, that a dif- 
ference of at least a century may be observed in their 
calculations. The celebrity of their citadel is almost 


• " Whom stxong Tirynthe’s lofty vails surround."— Iliad, b. 2. 
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afrtfcftt is now known of the Tirynthiani, exiting 
their natural tendency to mirth and frivolity.”* ^ 
All the ancient authorities agree, that the walls Of 
Tiryns, as well as those of Mycenae, were built by the 
Cyclopean 8 ; and Apollodorus asserts, that they fortified 
the city for Prcetus, the grandson of Belus, who is sup- 
posed to have lived B.C. 1379-f But who they were, 
and whence they originated, the ancient writers appear 
to have known as little as ourselves. The fable that 
they were the sons of Ccelus and Terra, is a proof that 
their real history was lost. Euripides, however, more 
distinctly refers to the walls of Mycenae as having 
been built by the Cyclopeans after the Phenician rule 
and method. £ It seems certain, that, whatever race 
they sprang from, they were strangers in Greece, and 
not autochthones ; and they appear to have been a sort 
of freemasons, who were employed to construct forti- 
fications, light-houses, and other buildings, by means 
of their mysterious art. From the stupendous nature 
of some of their works, arose the most marvellous ideas 
of the architects ; and sometimes they were strangely 
confounded in fable. Thus, the true Cyclopean mon- 
ster is very plausibly conjectured to be no other than 
a light-house with its one burning eye ; and Etna, as 
a stupendous natural pharos, was perhaps the Sicilian 
Polyplieme. The three Cyclops of Sicily, and the 
seven Cyclops who, according to Strabo, were employed 
to build the walls of Tiryns, are alike supposed to 
have been the same number, respectively, of Cyclopean 
towers. Pliny says, that, according to Aristotle, 
towers were invented by the Cyclopeans, but, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, by the Tirynthii. The fact is, 

• Clarke, vol. vi. pp. 440-44. 

t Hoc authorities in Dodwell. 

X Here. Fur. v. 944. 
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that the word at length assumed a proverbial meaning, 
and the origin of Cyclopean, as now that of Gothic 
architecture, became lost in conjecture or fable. Thus 
Virgil makes them the architects of tha infernal man- 
sions.* There is no reason to believe that they ever 
formed a Grecian colony, or that they constituted a 
nation. Argolis is termed by Euripides, “ the land 
of the Cyclopeans ; M *f- but this referred, no doubt, to 
the monuments of Cyclopean art for which it was 
famous. Nothing is more natural, than that these 
architects should have accompanied either a Pheuician 
or an Egyptian colony to Greece, to whatever nation 
they themselves belonged, inasmuch as the arts have 
always followed in the wake of commerce; but it seems 
most probable that they were of Pheuician, or, if the 
reader please, of Celtic origin. If our notion be cor- 
rect, that they were, like the Gothic architects of 
later times, a fraternity of freemasons, their appear- 
ance in different countries and ut different eras, is 
easily accounted for ; since we must suppose that they 
would transmit their profession to successors. Thus 
we are told by the learned Annotator on Strabo, that 
there were no fewer than three distinct races of men 
who bore this appellation ; but it is more probable that 
the race was the same, although the epoch and country 
differed. Some were no doubt more illustrious os 
architects than others, but they had no historians or 
poets of their own to record their names. And, indeed, 
what is known of the architects of later times, who 
reared the feudal castle or the Gothic pile P For the 
most part, their names are as completely lost as those 
of the builders of the pyramids or of Babel. One thing 

• ■ “ Qtclopum educta ca minis 

Mcmia contpicio."— iKn. vi. 030. 

t Ocestes, v. 9U3. 
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is remarkable, that wherever we trace these Cyclopian 
artists, they appear to have carried with them the 
worship of their great patron, the Phenician Hercules, 
or the Sun $ and the same deity was invoked by Electira 
as the ancestral god of the royal house of Myceme, 
that was worshipped by the Hyperboreans in their 
circular temples, of which Stonehenge is so remarkable 
a specimen. The latest efforts of Cyclopean art were 
probably those which were made in the most distant 
regions, and it is not impossible that the last Cyclop 
was a Druid.* 


NAPOLI (Nauplia). 

Modern Greece abounds with contrasts ; and the 
reader will already have been accustomed to transi- 
tions which pass over an interval of two or three 
thousand years, and recall him from the heroic ages of 
dassic story, to the days when the Venetians and the 
Ottomans fought over the prostrate corpse of Greece, 
or to the later times of the present sanguinary contest. 
As the traveller enters Napoli from the rums of 
Tiryns, the lion of St. Mark and the arms of tho 
Republic over the gate, remind him that lie is about 
to enter a modern capital. On the left, the grand and 
lofty rock Palnmedi rises precipitously, crowned with 
a strong fortress, some houses for the garrison, and a 
mosque. The ascent to the fort is by a covered pas- 

• It may deserve investigation, whether there is any reference 
to these gigantic artists in Kick. xxvii. II, where, together with 
the men of Arvad, who were Phcnlcians, arc mentioned the Gum - 
imuHm, apparently as garrisoning (fort if j ing ?) the towera of Tyre. 
Who these (raininadini were, is not agreed. The Chaldee renders 
it Cappadocians ; the Septuagint, Mctles; the Vulgate, IMginles; 
but Archbishop Newcome, Phenirinna. The latter is probably the 
fact, but the mcaulng of the word remains an enigma. 
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sage of five hundred steps, which are cut in the rock. 
It is one of the strongest positions in Greece, and has 
been surnamed, from its situation and aspect, the 
Gibraltar of the Archipelago. “ In appearance, 1 * says 
Count Pecchio, “ it merits this epithet; but with 
respect to its strength, I fear that it would be Gi- 
braltar when in the hajids of the Spaniards. 1 * The 
view from the sea is described as very striking and 
beautiful. The harlxjur of Napoli is formed by the 
abrupt projection of a steep cliif across the north-east- 
ern side of the bay, and the houses rise up immediately 
from the water’s edge along the northern side of the 
cliff, at the foot of the gigantic and abrupt rock. The 
Palamedi castles, in appearance impregnable, are seen 
crowning the summit ; they command both the town 
and the harbour. A palm-tree raises its head above 
the turretted walls, “ like the banner of the climate.*' 
Algos and its beautiful plain lie in front of the Gulf, 
while the snowy summit of Taygetus rises on the left. 
In short, the whole of the scenery renders the sea- 
view of Napoli di Romania one of the most picturesque 
in the world. “ But, 1 * continues this writer, “ as 
soon as the stranger puts his foot on shore, his enthu- 
siasm ceases, the enchantment disappears. The nar- 
row streets, the meanly built houses, the air lieavy 
and impregnated with fetid smells, strike him with 
disgust .* 1 

“ The interior of the town , 11 says Mr. Emerson, who 
also visited it in lflilo,* “ contains nothing but rniscr- 

* Mr. Emerson reached Napoli from Tripolitza, s»ul he thus 
describe* hi* route: “ After passing the night at a little hamlet 
called Yaourghika, we set out for Napoli di Romnnh. Our rood 
lay over, or rather down, the tremendous pass of the I’arthcniau 
Mountain : a narrow path, called the Hoy's Causeway, wound along 
the shelf of a terrific precipice, whilst on our left yawned a glen of 

FART IV. U 
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ably narrow, filthy streets, the greater part in 'ruins \ 
partly from the ridiculous custom of destroying the 
residences of the Turks, and partly from the effects of 
the cannon whilst the Greeks were battering the town 
from the little fort in the harbour. The remaining 
dwelling-houses are spacious, and some even comfort- 
able. In all of them, the lower story is appropriated 
to the horses, and from this we ascend hy a spacious 
staircase to the upper inhabited apartments. The best 
house is that of the late Pacha, which is now the resi- 
dence of Prince Mavrocordato. Trade seems totally 
destroyed at Napoli : before 1821, it was the depot of 
all the produce of Greece, and carried on a most 
extensive commerce in sponges, silk, oil, wax, and 
wines ; it now possesses merely a little traffic in the 
importation of the necessaries of life. The shops, like 
those of Tripolitza, are crowded with arms and wear- 
ing-apparel, and the inhabitants all carry either the 

tremendous depth, with a brawling stream toiling through its 
centre. After passing this sublime scene, which lasted for about 
one mile and a half, we entered on a small valley, which contained 
the ruins of a desolated khan, and having passed it, commenced 
ascending the last chain of hills which separated us from the Gulf 
of Napoli. The view here was sublime in the highest degree; all 
around spread the most luxuriant but solitary hills; the sun was 
oppressively warm, and myriads of glittering insects were sporting 
in his beams ; a long team of camels were slowly winding up the 
steep ascent, whilst the tinkling of their bells, anil the songs of 
their drivers, were softly floating down on the breeze. A short 
turn brought us in sight of the ocean ; the • • deep dark-blue jEgean,” 
slumbering beneath an almost breathless sky, with the high rock of 
Napoli towering amongst the eminent es on its shore. In another 
hour, our view opened widely, and we had an unrivalled prospect 
of the Argolic Bay, with Hydra and Spe/.zia on its distant entrance; 
whilst below us lay Napoli di Romania, Tirynthus, Argos, and the 
marsh of Lerna, the whole bounded by the distant chain of Epi- 
dsurus. A rapid descent brought us to the shore, and, in half an 
hour, after stowing our baggage on board a caique, at the little 
Aogona of Mylos, we loaded on the quay at Napoli.” 
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Frank or Albanian armed costume. The dimate is 
bad, and theplaoe has been frequently ravaged by the 
plague, which, in one instance, towards the latter end 
of die last century, reduced the population from 8000 
to 9000. 

44 The unusual filth of the streets, and its situation, 
at the foot of a steep hill, which prevents the air 
from having full play to carry the effluvia arising 
from it, together with the dirty habits of an over- 
stocked population, constantly attracted round the 
seat of the Government, subject it to almost continual 
epidemic fevers, which, both in the last winter, and at 
this moment, have committed dreadful ravages. Its 
climate is, in fact, at all times thick and unhealthy, 
and far inferior to that of Athens, or of many of the 
towns in the interior of the Morea.” 

Owing to these circumstances, and the fluctuating 
state of political affairs, the present population of Na- 
poli cannot be stated with any accuracy. Count Pecchio 
thought it might amount, in 182.”), to 15,000. 44 There 
can be no doubt,” he says, “ that, according to its 
scale, it is the most populous capital in the world ; for 
the houses are so small, and the people so confined, 
that in every room are found three or four inha- 
bitants.” • 

14 The citadel,” 31 r. Emerson says, 44 is generally 
considered impregnable, and l believe, with any other 

• '* Nsuplis,” Mr. Dodwell says, «« is supposed to contain about 
4000 Inhabitants, consist inR of a mixed insulation of Greeks, Jews, 
and Turks: the majority are Turks, who have live mosques, be- 
sides one In the fortress.” The bazar seemed better stocked than 
any other In Greece. Tills was in 1805. Dr. Clarke found the 
population reduced to 2000 porsons in 1801, by the ravages of the 
epidemic. Mr. Wadding ton estimated (lie inhabitants in 1824, at 
between 7 and 8000, but adds, that, were the ruined i»ortion skil- 
fully reconstructed, it would easily contain double that number. 
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soldiers than Greeks or Turks, it would be so. The 
former, in fact, only obtained possession of it by 
blockade, and when all the Turkish gunners on the 
hill had been reduced by famine to seven ! The forti- 
fications of the town are all Venetian, and consist of 
an extensive wall, now rather out of repair, three sea 
batteries, and one on the cliff on which stands the 
town* One of those which commands the access to 
the town, is called La Batterie du Terre , and mounts 
seven excellent brass 43-pounders ; the second. La 
Batterie du Mer , is now converted into an arsenal and 
cannon-foundry; the third, called Lot Cinq Peres, 
commands the town on the west and the entrance to 
the harbour, deriving its name from mounting five 
superb Venetian GO-pounders. On the whole, the 
city, if well garrisoned, might be considered as im- 
pregnable, at least to its present enemies.** 

The port of Napoli, owing to the accumulation of 
mud, has become so shallow, that large vessels, Sir 
W. Gell says, would have difficulty in finding pro- 
tection during a south wind. Slill, it is one of the 
most valuable harbours in the Archipelago, and ad- 
mirably adapted for a maritime capital. Mr. Wad- 
dington expresses his opinion, that when Greece shall 
be independent and united, under whatsoever form of 
government, Napoli will be definitively selected as the 
seat of the Executive. u The vicinity of this city to 
the luxuriant plain of Argos on one side, and to the 
commercial islands of the Archipelago on the other, 
its unassailable strength, and the security of its port, 
mark it out distinctly for the capital of a mercantile 
country; and such must Greece be, if it intend to be 
anything. I can perceive,** he adds, “ no other ob- 
jection to it, than the large marsh which extends front 
the head of the Gulf for two or three miles inland, 
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and which renders the situation, at certain seasons, 
very unwholesome. But this evil will be rapidly re- 
moved, as soon as ever Greek industry and enterprise 
shall be directed by a vigorous and intelligent govern- 
ment." This gentleman speaks of the city itself in 
much less unfavourable terms than Mr. Emerson and 
Count Pecchio. M Having been chiefly inhabited by 
Turks," he says, “ it is by far the best built in Greece. 
The greater part of it has escaped the injuries of war, 
and the fortifications appear not to have sustained any 
damage." Sir William Gell describes it as having 
retained more of European architecture than any other 
town in the Morea. 

Napoli was uninhabited in the second century. 
Some remains of the wnlls, however, are still to be 
seen ; and their high antiquity, Mr. Dodwell says, is 
attested by the polygonal style in which they are con- 
structed.* The site of the temple of Neptune, men- 
tioned by Pausanias, is not known ; but the fountain 
Kanathos still boasts of a copious stream, though it 
has lost its pristine virtues. In its present state, 
Napoli presents few attractions of any kind. “ The 
diversions of this capital," says Count Pecchio, M con- 
sist of some ill-furnished coffee-houses and cracked 
billiards, with an evening promenade in a small 
square, overshadowed in the midst by a majestic 
plane-tree, and in the indulgence of an eager curiosity, 
constantly excited by news and anecdotes. Woman, 
that ornipensatioii for every calumity and privation, 
is invisible, as the men do not allow her to bo 

• They were attributed to Nauplios, son of Neptune and Amy- 
moaCf from whom the town may be supposed to take its name* 
written NwwtAjm by the modern Greeks, Nauplla, Napoli, and 
Anapli by the Franks. 
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seen.” This oriental seclusion of the women would 
Seem, however, to be by no means uniform or abao^ 
lute, if Mr. Emerson's description of the festivities 
observed at Easter be accurate. As this will serve to 
illustrate |he manners of the Greek capital, it deserve* 
insertion. 

“ To-day (Sunday, April 10,) being the festival of 
Easter, Napoli presented a novel appearance, namely, 
a clean one. This feast, as the most important in the 
Greek Church, is observed with particular rejoicings. 
Lent having ceased, the ovens were crowded with the 
preparations for banqueting : yesterday, every street 
was reeking with the blood of lambs and goats; and 
to-day, every house was fragrant with odours of pies 
and baked meats. All the inhabitants, in festival 
array, were hurrying along to pay their visits and re- 
ceive congratulations. Every one, as he met hia 
friend, saluted him with a kiss, on each side of his 
face, and repeated the words X^<rra; awrrs, Christ is 
risen. The day was spent in rejoicings in every quar- 
ter; the guns were fired from the batteries, and 
every moment, the echoes of the Palamedi were re- 

• “ The ancient Greeks,” remarks the Count, *« that they might 
preserve the manners of the fair sex pure, kept them almost from 
the contact of the air, and imprisoned them in the Gj/navcwm. 
Subsequently, the Turks shut them up in harems ; and the mo- 
dern Greeks, through jealousy, keep them secluded from society.” 
The lion. Mr. Douglas confirms this account, stating that “ Greek 
girls arc so strictly confined to their homes, that few of their mar- 
riages arc founded in personal acquaintance and attachment but 
the betrothed couple are allowed the liberty of seeing each other, and 
the lover is not forced, as in Armenia, to marry an unseen bride. 

“ It is partly to this seclusion," remarks this accomplished writer, 

“ that we must refer the depravity in iioth sexes which yet disgraces 
the Greeks, but which exists to a much less extent with them 
than in the harems of their masters.” (p. 13U.) 
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jilying to the incessant reports of the pistols and to* 
plunks of the soldiery. As, on these occasions, the 
Greeks always discharge their arms with a bullet, fre- 
quent accidents are the consequence. In the evening, 
a grand ceremony took place in the square. All the 
members of the Government, after attending Divine 
service in the church of 'St. George, met opposite the 
residence of the Executive Body: the Legislative, as 
being the more numerous, took their places in a line, 
and the Executive passing along with them from right 
to left, kissing commenced with great vigour, the 
latter body embracing tho former with all fervour and 
affection.** 

On the evening of the following day, “ the plain to 
the east of the town presented a lively and interesting 
spectacle. The fineness of the day, together with tho 
continuance of the festival, had induced crowds of the 
inhabitants to stroll round the walls and the plain. 
Numbers of beautifully-dressed females were assem- 
bled in groupes on the grass, listening to the guitar 
and the flute. Bands of horsemen, mounted on beau- 
tiful Arabians, were sweeping over the plain, hurling 
the djereed, * and at the same time managing their 
spirited little steeds with astonishing skill, wheeling 
round at the sharpest angle, and reining up at the 
shortest point in the midst of their utmost velocity. 
In every quarter, bands of musicians were surrounded 
with troops of dancers, performing their spiritless Ro- 

• The dyrtvd Is a piece of wood, aljout four feet find n half In 
length, which is darted from the hand at full gallop, and is shunned 
either by bending the body, or by warding It oil’ with another 
djvrtwd. Sometimes a skilful horseman will throw it to the dis- 

tance of sixty or seventy yards. This game is common to all tho 
Oriental nations, and the Turks arc very fond of it. 
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mailed) • and enlivening its whirling dulness by the 
rapid discharge of their pistols ; while groupes of chil- 

• The Romaika is the Cretan or Daedalian dance of the ancient** 
and is thus accurately described by Homer. (11. lib. xvili.) 

•* A figured dance succeeds 

a comely band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand In hand; 

The inaids in soft cymars of linen diest, 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest. 

e * • • • 

Now all at once they rise, at once descend ; 

With well-taught feet, now shape in oblique ways, 
Confus’dly regular, the moving maze : 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight they spring. 

And undistinguished blend the flying ring. 

So whirls a wheel in giddy circle tost. 

And rapid as it runs the single spokes arc lost.” Pone. 

44 Whether they meet within the corridor of the house, or around 
aomc favourite well and ngbumia, no evening passes in the summer 
months," says the Hon. Mr. Douglas, 11 in which the young people 
of both sexes, adorned with all the simple finery of garlands and 
flowers, and their hair floating in primitive luxuriance on their 
neck*, 

4 Cevmrinn effuse? nitidam per Candida colla ,’ 
do not assemble to dance the Iloinaika. The music generally 
consists of violins and rustic pipes ; and the tune begins with 
alow and distinct notes, increasing with the spirits of the dancers, 
into the most lively and animating measures. They move, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, in a circle composed alternately of 
young men and girl* ; and the dance is led hy some nymph chosen 
from the rest for her grace and beauty, who holds one extremity 
of a handkerchief (' rest ini duct am'), while the other is in the hand 
of the Coryphft'us of the youths. They begin in slow and solemn 
step, till they have gained the time; but, by degrees, the air be- 
comes more sprightly ; the conductress of the dance sometime* 
setting to her partner, sometimes darting before the rest, anil lead- 
ing them through the most rapid evolutions; sometimes crossing 
under the hands which arc held to lot her pass, and giving as much 
liveliness and intricacy as she can to the figures Into which she con- 
ducts her companions, while their business is to follow her In all 
her movements, without breaking the chain or losing the measure: 
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dren, in fancy dresses and crowned with flowers, 
were sporting round their Relighted parents. No one, 
to have witnessed this scene, could have supposed him. 
self in the midst of a country suffering under the 
horrors of war, or surrounded by hundreds of families, 
scarcely one of whom could congratulate itself on not 
having lost a friend or brother in the conflict.”* 

In this description, Mr. Emerson, apparently, con- 
founds the Romaika with other popular dances. + In 
their passion for these amusements, so accordant with 
the liveliness of the national character, the difference 
between the modern Greek and the Turk is strongly 

* (Jfiali.i hi Eurottr rijii *, nut per jit/pt Cynthi, 

Errrtvt Dinim rfioiw.* ” 

One beautiful evening, the Writer saw altovc thirty parties engaged 
in dancing the Romaika upon the sands of the sea-shore, in the 
then happy Island of Scio. in some of these groups, the girl who 
was leader would chaec the retreating wave, and it was in vain 
that her followers hurried their steps ; some were generally caught 
by the returning sea, and all would court the laugh, rather than 
break the indissoluble chain. Near each party was seated a groupe 
of parents and elder friends enjoying the sport, which recalled the 
days of their own youthful gaycty. This dance, composed in imi- 
tation of the windings of the labyrinth of Ihedalus, has also re- 
ceived, not unaptly, the name of the crane, from its re- 

sembling, in its involutions, the order in which a flight of cranes 
follow their conductor.— See Don; i. as, p. 1 lit — 2U. 

• Picture of Greece, vol. 1. p. HU — 103. 

t " The modem Greeks are not without the imitation of the 
Pyrrhic dance of their ancestors, whether we discover it in the bar- 
barous Alhanitico, or more particularly in the combat of the shield 
and sword which is acted by the mountaineers of Sphaehia. The 
AibanitU'o is generally performed exclusively by men, who follow 
two leaders much in the way practised in the Ilomaikn, except 
that the excellence of the Albanitic t’orypharl consists in the most 
powerful exertions of strength and activity without grace; In 
stooping to the ground and rising suddenly, in leaping to vaat 
heights, but, especially, in shuffling their feet together, and dart- 
ing them from under litem with great velocity, and without losing 
their balance, while they animate one another by the wildest cxcla- 
G 2 
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marked* The latter, like the Romans, * regards the 
dance as unmanly and degrading, seldom (if ever) 
joining in it himself, and (driving his only pleasure, 
in witnessing the performance, from the stupidest and 
most disgraceful indecency. In some of their other 
customs and amusements, it is difficult to determine 
whether the Greeks have borrowed from their Turk- 
ish masters, or whether the latter have adopted those 
of the ancient Greeks. *f* The prevailing costume is de- 
cidedly oriental. Count Pecchio, describing the man- 
ners of the citizens of Napoli, says, “ The fact is, the 

mations. In this awkward amusement, we may perceive a resem- 
blance to the dance which was the favourite sport of the courtiers 
of Alcinous. (Odys. lib. viil.)” Douulas oh the Modem Greeks, 
p. 124. 

• It Is not agreed, whether Horace refers to the indecency of any 
particular dance, or rcproliatcs the practice in general as infamous, 
when hesays : (Od. (5. lib. Hi.) 

41 Mot us dtn-eri gnudet ltmicos 
Maturn virgo” • 

Sallust, in a passage cited by Mscrnhius, speaks of a woman's sing- 
ing and dancing more elegantly than was reputable “ pmllere, 
nature rlegantius quam neee**e rut, prolue ; ttimirum matron# out 
rirgini” Athena- us, on the contrary, maintains that it is wise 
and honourable to be a good dancer ; and Jupiter himself is repre- 
sented as figuring in that capacity in the midst of the immortals. 
Among the Hebrews, dancing was a religious rite, expressive of 
sacred exultation. Thus we find David dancing before the ark. 
The most degrading exhibitions of this nature are now performed 
In eastern capitals by Jewish dancers. Hy this passion, Hlppoclidea 
is stated by Herodotus to have lost the (laughter of Clisthenes and 
the kingdom of Corinth. 

t An exercise not unlike that of the ancient Discus, is a fa- 
vourite one with the Turks : it consists in throwing stones of a 
great weight beyond a certain Ixnmdary. The Turkish mode of 
wrestling is, probably, borrowed from the Greeks. Their archi- 
tecture and modes of husbandry are c learly derived from the " im p 
source. The love of garlands and the mystic language of flower*, 
seein also to 1h* referable to the taste and fancy of this imaginative 
people, though adopted by the now voluptuous Ottomans. 
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Greeks ait & la Turque ; they eat pilaw h la Turque ; 
they smoke with long pipes ; they write with their 
left hand; they walk oi\t Accompanied by a troop of 
armed people ; they salute, they sleep, and they loiter 
about ; all a la Turque. Instead of abandoning the 
habits of their oppressors, they appear, since the Re- 
volution, only to have followed them even more 
closely. They make a display of wearing the turl)an 
trimmed with white, and the red papouches , and of 
throwing round them the green cafe tan ; three ter- 
rible prohibitions in the time of Turkish despotism.** 
On paying a visit to the members of the Government, 
he found them squatting on cushions in the Turkish 
mode. “ The costume, the reclined position, and tho 
serious immobility of countenance of every memlier, 
made me,” he says, u at first believe myself before a 
divan. The vice-president, llntazi, with his legs 
crossed, was counting the beads of an oriental rosary; 
the rest of the members, clad in a costume between 
Grecian and Turkish, were either smoking or running 
over a similar trinket.” For a palace, the Executive 
Body possessed at this time a large Turkish house, 
the ground-tlool* of which was a stable, the second 
story a barrack, and the third, the bureau or office of 
state; — “a plain, small room surrounded with a divan, 
and ornamented with a large French chart of Greece 
and its islands,” with a plain deal table in the centre. 
The Legislative Body was not better lodged, but was 
about to transfer its sittings to a mosque, which had 
been fitted up as a senatorial chamber. Mavrokor- 
dato dresses a la l'ran raise, and the European and 
Albanian costumes are to he seen mingling with the 
turban and robe of the orientals. 

Much of what is now regarded as characteristically 
Turkish, is, however, undoubtedly of classical origin. 
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The turban is exclusively Mohammedan ; but it may' 
be doubted whether the long red trowsers and the 
yellow buskins are not as rrltich Grecian as Turkish. 
The EjuSxhfi the Hon. Mr. Douglas remarks, must 
have been very similar to the papouches or slippers, 
which are only put on when they leave the house, 
and are left at the door of the room on their return. 
The macrama , or veil, now worn by the Grecian 
ladies, and the richness of which often distinguishes 
the rank of the wearer, is so different from the awk- 
ward ishmak in which the heads of the Turkish ladies 
are swaddled, that we may safely derive it from the 
K aXuTr^a qf the Greeks. * The cestus, with its rich 
embroidery and heavy silver bosses, is still the pride of 
the Grecian fair ; and the full eye and golden hair so 
highly prized by the ancients, do not less belong to the 
modern standard of beauty. + The bath is equally 
prized by both sexes. J “ The very existence of the 
Komaic ladies,” says Air. Douglas, w seems almost to 
depend upon this gratification; and the too frequent 
indulgbnce in it, is probably one of the great causes 
of that early decay of beauty which is so often the 

• The mnmtmn tears a close resemblance to the Spanish man- 
tilla, which has teen supposed to lie derived from the Moots; but 
the Moors, no doubt, themselves borrowed it from the Orientals. 

t From the meanest peasant to the finest lady of Constantinople, 
the greatest attention is paid to the hair, on which is lavished a 
profusion of ointments and cosmetics ; and sometimes gilt wire and 
various other ornaments are twined with the ringlets which float 
over their shoulders. A beautiful auburn (aurvi enpilli) is the most 
common colour. 

t Even Sir William Gell admits, that •• the Greeks, though an 
oppressed, can scarcely be ra!li*d a dirty people; and in spite of 
prejudice, it may be doubted whether the shoes' and stockings of 
the North do not conceal more impurity than the earth and air 
create on the exposed legs or the southern peasant, who cannot 
retire to rest without washing them.”— -Narrative, p. 155. 
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subject of their regret.'* Indeed, with them the hath 
is a sort of public assembly ; and the scenes which 
there take place, where there is no restraint on the 
loquacity still distinguishing the Grecian fair, are said 
to equal the strangest pictures drawn by their great 
Comedian. In their marriage ceremonies,* as well as 
in their funereal rites, + in their diet, % and in their 
fondness for the juice oflhe grape, § the modern Greeks 
preserve a close resemblance to their ancestors in the 
days of Homer and of Catullus. The judicious prac- 
tice of establishing all their burial-grounds without 
the walls of their towns, is also borrowed from the an- 
cients. The funereal cypress, which the Greek rayahs 
are forbidden to plant, has been stolen from them by 
the Turks ; and even the crescent, the symbol of the 
Othman ascendency, was adopted by the conqueror of 
Constantinople from the nation which he subdued. 

* ** Catullus, in his Epithalamium, lias mentioned no event, 
consistent with the change of tiie religion, which does not take 
place at the wedding of a modern Creek. Catullus himself, how- 
ever, is not so accurate in his description of this ceremony as 
Homer. Upon the shield of Achilles mny yet lie traced the most 
lively features in the customs of his country.”— Docolah, p. 112. 

f See Douglas on Mini. Greeks, p. 134—7. 

% “ Olives, honey, and onions are now, as they were formerly, the 
food of the lower classes, w hile rice and fish constitute the principal 
an hies in the cookery of the rich. Salted olives, under the name 
of mhimbndea, form the constant food of all flic Levantine sailors. 
The y are larger and more succulent than the green olives of France 
and Spain, and arc a substantial and nutritious food.” — Ibid, 
p. l.m 

§ •* Crrrrnrr was the term by which a nation not remarkable it- 
self for sobriety, described this vice ; and almost all the other Latin 
words that have allusion to drinking, seem borrowed from the 
same source. In this, respect, at least, the tin dan character has 
not changed. The intemperance which exulrerant happiness en- 
couraged, is now 'resorted to under calamity, as the water of 
Lethe.”— JWd. p. 130, 
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FROM NAPOLI TO EPIDAURUS. 

The narrow plain in which Napoli stands, is bound- 
ed by barren eminences of a dull and uniform aspect, 
which anciently separated the Argian territory from 
that of Epidaurus. The name of the latter city, once 
the rival of Argos, Corinth, and Egina, has again ac- 
quired a sort of celebrity from its being employed to 
designate the code adopted by the legislature of Modern 
Greece. The chief object of interest in its vicinity 
is the remains of the sacred grove and temple of Escu- 
lapius, at a place still called Iero or Yero, a corruption 

Of * 

The route from Napoli lies eastward over the plain 
to the village of Kakingra, (or Katchingri,) distant 
about fifty minutes. A few hundred paces from this 
village are slight remains of un ancient edifice. The 
church of stylos Adrianos forms a conspicuous object 
on a pointed acclivity to the right, near which, on a 
bold rock, are ruins of a small palaio kastro , the walls 
of polygonal construction. Tiles, stones, and other 
obscure vestiges are found a little further, near a deep 
ravine, which the traveller crosses ; and beyond it, the 
monastery of Agios Demetrius is seen in a secluded 
glen to the left. At the extremity of the valley, Mr. 
Dodwell noticed an ancient tower, composed of small 
but well-joined polygons, and repaired with mortar,—. 
“ one of the or single tower-forts, erected 

to guard the passage from the territory of Epidaurus 
to that of Nauplia, from the castle of which it is dis- 
tant two hours, forty minutes.” Half an hour from 
this ruin brings the traveller to the remains of a small 
ancient city and fortress, constructed in the second 


Dy Chandler incorrectly written Gtrao. 
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snd third styles, and fortified with a few round and 
square towers. The fortress has been repaired in mo. 
dern times, and the place must always have been of 
importance, as it commands the pass to Napoli. Mr. 
Dodwell supposes it to be the site of Midea, which, 
according to Apollodorus, was fortified by Perseus, 
but was in ruins before the time of Pausanias. Sir 
William Geli, however, supposes the palaio kastro near 
Agios Adrianos to be Midea ; and the site in question 
is apparently the same that Dr. Clarke considers to be 
Lessa. The latter Traveller crossed the Argolic penin- 
sula in a contrary direction. u After journeying for 
about ail hour,'* (from Ligurio,) “ through a country 
resembling many purts of the Apennines, we saw," he 
says, “ a village near the road, With a ruined castle 
upon a hill to the right, where the remains of Lessa 
are situate. This village is half way between Ligurio 
and Nauplia ; and here was the ancient boundary be- 
tween Epidaurin and the Argive territory. .. .Lessa 
was hut u village in the time of Pausanias, as it now 
is ; but it was remarkable for a temple and wooden 
ima^e of Minerva; and upon the mountain above the 
village, perhaps where the castle now stands, there 
were altars of Jupiter and Juno, whereon sacrifices 
were offered in times of drought. The mountain 
then boro the name of Arachncsns Mons: its more 
ancieut appellation, under luachus, had been Sapy- 
sel&ton.” 

Mr. Dodwell, on the other hand, says that Ligurio 
(written by Sir W. Dell, Lykourio) answers to the 
position of Lessa. This is a large village uhout five 
hours from Nauplia,* occupying the site of a small 

* In the Itinerary, h. 4!i min. from Nauplia, ami 1 h. 4fi min. 
from the |>as8 where Dr. Clarke places Lcrsh. Sir W. Cell agrees 
with Mr. Dodwell in placing it at Lykourio, following Chandler. 
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ancient dty, which, stood upon an oblong rock at the 
foot of some barren hills, (part of Mount Arachne,) 
and at the entrance of the Kpidaurian plain. “ The 
walls of the town are very much ruined : the parts 
still entire are in the third style. Many blocks and 
heaps are scattered about, but nothing approaching 
to a perfect building is left. 1 ’ About a mile be- 
fore entering Ligurio, at a place called Agia Marina , 
there is a church with vestiges of antiquity ; * and a 
fountain near the road, forms a small subterraneous 
aqueduct, by which water is still conveyed to the vil- 
lage. Other churches, monasteries, and towers occur 
between Ligurio and Agios Adrianos ; and the entire 
way from Nauplia appears to have been strongly forti- 
fied and thickly peopled. 

“ In an hour and forty minutes from Ligurio, ”*f* Mr. 
Dodwell says, “we arrived at the first ruins of the sa- 
cred enclosure, at present known by the name of Iero.” 


• " At the church of Agin Marina are two Ionic columns, and 
the foundation of a pyramid or tower with inclining walls.” — 
Cki.l's Itinerary. Chandler mentions this ruin : it is a quadrangular 
structure about forty feet square. I)r. Clarke speaks of it in' the 
following terms: “ Upon the left-hand side of the road wc ob- 
served an Kf't/jitinn sepulchre, having a pyramidal shape, and 
agreeing so remarkably, both as to form and situation, with a 
monument described by 1’ausanins, that wc believed ourselves to 
be actually viewing the identical tomb seen by him.” The tomb 
alluded to was, however, nearer Argos, and is the one of which 
Mr. Dodwell supposes that traces still exist at Phonika. (see p. 84.) 
“ The pyramidal form may therefore," Dr. Clarke adds, “ have 
been common to many ancient sepulchres in Argolis.” He men- 
tions also some other tombs, in the road to Nauplia, " that were 
remarkable in having large rude stones of a square form, (Xti&s 
placed upon the top of the mound and 

answering to the description given l>y Pausanias of the tutnulua 
raised by Telamon upon the shore of Kgina. 

t A singular inaccuracy, if Sir W. Cell be correct: he makes the 
distance from I.ykourio to Iero only 46 minutes. 
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Tht road he took, left on the right the villages of 
Peri and Koroni. The plain had a luxuriant appear, 
once, being covered with corn-fields and vineyards: 
from the latter, “ a more palatable and less resinous 
wine is produced, than that which is generally found 
in this part of Greece.” The name of Koroni is re. 
markable, because the nymph Coronis is fabled to 
have been the mother. of jEsculapius. In passing 
through this village, the inhabitants of which are 
chiefly shepherds, Dr. Clarke noticed a noble race of 
dogs, similar to the breed found in the province of 
Abruzzn in Italy, and which, by a pardonable license 
of imagination, may l>c supposed to have descended 
from the classical breed of the days of /Esculapiua. It 
was a shepherd's dog who guarded the infant dcmi-god 
when exposed upon Mount Titthion ; and a represen- 
tation of the faithful animal was deemed a proper 
accompaniment to his statue. 

GROVE OF jESCULAPIUS. 

The Jficron Atsos, or Sacred Grove, is situated in 
a small hut beautiful valley, surrounded with high 
mountains. One of superior elevation, hounding the 
prospect on the eastern side, is supposed to be the 
ancient Titthion, which appears to have derived its 
name from the two mammiform eminences that com- 
pose its double summit.* Mount Arachne forms the 
mountain barrier on the north-west. These lofty 
eminences are characterized by rugged sterility, and 
hy«*m undulating, uniform outline: they are sprinkled 
with a variegated assemblage of dark-coloured shrubs, 
particularly the lentiscus, juniper, and myrtle. 


* From rtrfoi) m/mnui, or teat. 
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Besides the grove and temple of /Eaculapiui, the 
consecrated enclosure contained a theatre, a stadium, a 
temple of Diana, another of Venus and Themis, a stoa 
pr portico, and a fountain remarkable for its roof and 
decorations : to these Antoninus Pius added, a bath, a 
hospital for the sick, a temple (uga») of the gods Epi- 
tfotai, and another (v«ov) consecrated to the associated 
divinities Ilygeia, ASsculapius, and the Egyptian 
Apollo. This splendid establishment was resorted to 
by invalids from all parts of Greece ; and the officiating 
ministers of the presiding deity, who were at once 
priests and physicians, were venerated not only by 
the Greeks, but by distant nations. Other temples, 
in imitation of this, were afterwards erected in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; but 
this, as being the supposed birth-place of /E-sculapius 
himself, maintained the pre-eminence, and for many 
centuries attracted numerous votaries from all quar- 
ters. 

The first object that meets the eye, on approaching 
from Koroni, is a considerable ruin, which has at a 
distance the appearance of a castle, but proves to be a 
square edifice of Roman brick, conjectured by Dr. 
Clarke to be the hospital erected by Antoninus Pius 
(while a senator) for the reception of lying-in women 
and dying persons. Further on, are traces of a large 
building, divided into several chambers, and stuccoed. 
This is evidently the bath of Aesculapius, built by the 
same noble Roman. A stone spout is still seen in the 
wall, whence the water entered from a subterranean 
conduit, communicating, probably, with the great 
fountain noticed by Pausauius.* Of the once cele- 

• “ Two large cisterns, or reservoirs, remain, made by Anto- 
ninus for the reception of raimvattr: one measured 'Jli feet long 
aud 37 wide."— C iianolkk. 
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brated temple, obscure vestiges alone remain. Mr. 
Dodwell found the remains of two temples, now level 
with the ground, which is strewed with elegant frag- 
ments of the Doric and Ionic orders in marble and in 
stone, but not of large dimensions. The pavement of 
one of the temples is entire ; it is composed of large 
slabs of the marble of the country, which is of a light 
red veined with white. /This, from its superior sise, 
is probably the temple of jEseulapius. Contiguous to 
this temple are the supposed remains of the Tholos , a 
circular edifice built by Polycletus, of white marble. 
Several blocks belonging to the exterior of the building 
are covered with inscriptions.* Near the great temple 
is the stadium, formed chiefly of high mounds of 
earth. There are fifteen rows of seats at the upper 
end, but these extend only a few yards along the 
sides, the rest being uncovered. A subterraneous 
vaulted passage, now choked up with rubbish, led into 
the area : this, Chandler supposes to have been a pri- 
vate way by which the ugonotheta , or presidents, and 
other persons of distinction entered ; but it was more 
probably designed for the horses and chariots. 

Of all the ancient remains, however, the theatre is 
the grandest and the best preserved. Pausanias 
speaks of it as tho most l>euutifiil he had ever seen. 
The koilon, which, as usual, is scooped in the side of 

* Dr. Clarke* however, describing apparently the same struc- 
ture, says: “ The circular building is loo modern in its aspect, 
ami too mean in its materials, for the Tlmlus of Pausanias, of white 
marble, built by Polycletus, architect of the theatre; hut It may, 
perhaps, correspond tetter to the fountain which he alludes to as 
remarkable for its roof and decorations; this kind of roof being 
almost unknown in (ireece. The building, although smaller, 
bears some resemblance to the well-known bath improperly called 
the temple of Venus at UaUc.” It is covered with " a dome, with 
arches round the top.” 
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a rocky hill, is in nearly perfect preservation. Fifty* 
four seats are remaining, formed of the pink marble 
found near the spot. They are worked with more 
care than in the other Grecian theatres, and, Mr. Dod« 
well thinks, “ were evidently contrived with all due 
attention to the accommodation of a feeble audience 
of convalescents. The height of each seat is one foot 
two inches and a half, and the breadth, two feet nine 
inches and a fifth. About the middle of the seat is a 
narrow channel or groove, in which wood -work was 
probably fixed, in order to prevent the backs of the 
spectators from being incommoded by the feet of those 
who sat in the rows behind them,* and also to serve 
as a rest for the wc:ik shoulders of a valetudinary 
audience. The seats are not perfectly horizontal, 
but incline gently inwards.’* This may have been 
designed, as Dr. Clarke suggests, to prevent the rain 
from resting upon them, rather than, as 31 r. Dodwell 
imagines, to render the position of sitting more easy. 
The theatre forms considerably more than a semi* 
circle, nearly resembling in form that of Bacchus at 
Athens. The seats, which have only one division or 
prcecinctio , are intersected at right angles by ubout 
twenty Rights of small steps, 28 £ inches wide, leading 
from the bottom to the top of the theatre. The seats 
are now nearly covered with bushes of lentiscus, which, 

* This •« groove,” dug out of the solid mass of stone composing 
the seat, is lit inches wide, and was evidently intended for the re- 
ception of the feet, though it Is \iry questionable whether any 
wood- work was fixed in it, as Mr. Dodweli imagines. The seats of 
the stadium at Delphi, and those of the theatre at Stratonicea in 
Asia Minor, arc nearly similar to those at Kpidaurus. Ovid 
alludes to the inconveniences which arose hi theatres where the 
■eats had no such separation for the feet. (Amor. iii. *3.) 

" Tu f/iox/Me r/Mi ajwrtaa po*t tins, tun amt mite crum f 
Si pudor cat, riifido me preme tergn genu. 1 * 
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by insinuating 1 its roots between the interstices of 
the marble, loosens the stones, and enlarges the fissures 
of .those which are already disjointed. At the foot of 
the koilon , there is a thrones of white marble, formed, 
as usual, out of a single block. The theatre faces the 
north ; and this aspect, Dr. Clarke supposes to have 
been purposely chosen, as, with the mountain towering 
behind it, it would protect the whole edifice from the 
beams of the sun during a great part of the day ; and 
in this sultry valley, a shaded theatre must have been 
particularly desirable for invalids.* It is evident that 
the whole has been arranged with the nicest regard to 
luxury as well as convenience. The salutary waters 
of the Micron flow in the deep bed of a torrent imme- 
diately below. The diameter of the ronistrn , or pit, 
in the widest part, is 105 feet ; but the width of the 
orchestra is not quite DO feet, owing to the form of 
the theatre. 

Dr. Clarke found the theatre tenanted by a variety 
of animals, which were disturbed by his approach, — 
hares, red-legged partridges, and tortoises ; -f- and his 
fellow-traveller caught, among some myrtles, a beau- 
tiful snake about a yard in length, shining like bur- 
nished gold. The peasants, he tells us, knew it to be 
a harmless speeies which they had been accustomed to 
regard with superstitious veneration, deeming it un- 
lucky in any person to injure one. u It was, in fact, 
one of the curious breed described by Puusanias as 

• The Greeks were frequently obliged to carry umbrellas 
(exmoiu.) with them into their theatres, and the women were 
attended by tluir umbrella- liearers {rxiu'dvpo/iii)} citherns a pre- 
caution against the casualties of the weathe r, or us a defence 
against the mm. 

t The tortoises of Mount Clth:eron were sacred to Pan, as the 
serpents of Epidauria were to Aesculapius. 
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peculiar to the country of the Epidaurians, which 
were always harmless, and of a yellow colour.” * 
Besides these ruins, the same Traveller mentions a 
subterranean building, resembling a small chapel, 
Which he supposes to have been a bath. Near it was 
a stone coffin, containing fragments of terra cotta vases. 
44 But the most remarkable relics within the sacred 
precinct,” he says, 44 were architectural remains in 
terra cotta. We discovered the ornaments of a frieze 
and part of a cornice, which had been manufactured 
In earthenware. Some of these ornaments had been 
moulded for relievos , and others, less perfectly baked, 
exhibited painted surfaces. The colours upon the 
latter still retained much of their original freshness : 
upon being wetted, they appeared as vivid as when 
first laid on. They were a bright straw.yellow and 
red.” The learned Traveller supposes them to have 
belonged to the stoa or portico, the roof of which, 
Pausanias states, falling in, caused the destruction of 
the whole edifice, owing to the nature of its materials, 
which consisted of crude tiles On the top 

of a hill towards the east, which is ascended by an 
ancient * road, Dr. Clarke found the remains of a 
temple, with steps leading to it, which he believes to 
have been that of the Corypliwan Diana upon Mount 
Cynortium. An imperfect inscription which he dis- 
covered here, mentions a priest of Diana, who had 

• “ With burnished neck of verdant gold — - 

- ■■ - pleasing was his sh»i>e, 

And lovely; never si lire of serpent kind 
Lovelier, not those that in Illyria changed 
Hcmuonc ami Cadmus, w the iJt*l 
In Kpiihiiinm, nor to which transfornmt 
Ainmnnian Jove or Capitolinc was seen ; 

He with Olympias; this with her who bore 
Sctplo, the height of Home.” I\ir, hurt, b. ix. 
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co mme morated his escape from some disorder. “ By 
the side of this temple was a bath or reservoir, lined 
with stucco, 30 feet by 8, with some lumachella co- 
lumns of the Doric order. The foundations and part 
of the pavement of the temple yet exist ; they are not 
less than 00 paces in length. We noticed,” he con- 
tinues, “ some channels grooved in the marble for 
conveying water in different directions. The traces 
of buildings may be observed upon all the mountains 
which surround the sacred valley ; and over all this 
district, their remains are as various as their history 
is indeterminate. Some of them seem to have been 
small sanctuaries, like chapels: others appear as baths, 
fountains, and aqueducts. We next came to a sin- 
gular and very picturesque structure, with more the 
appearance of u cave than of a building: it was covered 
with hanging weeds, overgrown with bushes, and al- 
most buried in the mountain. The interior exhibited 
a series of circular arches in two rows, supporting a 
vaulted roof ; the buttresses between the arches being 
propped by short columns. Possibly, this may have 
been the building which Chandler, in his dry way, 
calls a church, without giving any description of it, 
where, besides fragments, he found an inscription to 
4 far-darting Apollo. 1 He supposes the temple of 
Apollo, which was upon Mount Cynortium, to have 
stood upon this spot.” * 

• “ Doing up the water-course between the mountains Is a 
church, where, besides fragments, we found a short inscription t 
* Diupnir* the hirnijJiant tv jitr-tlarfin/r A jiollv, vtt mivunt of a vMtm 
in hie Apollo had a temple on Mount Cynortium, probably 

on this sj*ot ; and on a summit Ix-youd are other traces, It is likely, 
of a temple of Diana."— CiiAxiu.Kit. The following account of 
the customs observed by the patients, w ill explain the inscription. 
" Near the temple is a spacious hall, in which those who came to 
consult Aesculapius, after having deposited ou the holy tabic some 
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It is not known to what circumstances the destruc- 
tion of this place is to be ascribed. Livy speaks of 
the temple of /Esculapius as in ruins; from which 
state it was evidently raised, Mr. Dodwell remarks, 
long after that period. The work of demolition has 
been at least completed in recent times. Chandler 
says : u The whole neighbourhood has for ages plun- 
dered the grove. The Ligurians remeAber the re- 
moval of a marble chair from the theatre, and of 
statues and inscriptions, which, among other materials, 
were used in repairing the fortifications of Napoli, or 
in building a new mosque at Argos.” Many valuable 
antiquities are doubtless concealed under the confused 
piles of accumulated ruins ; and the labours of an ex. 
cavation would, in all probability, be amply repaid. 
Mr. Dodwell found some specimens of a most beautiful 
green porphyry, which he had never seen before, and' 
which, be says, is unknown even at Home, where all 
the rich marldcs of the world seem to have been col- 
lected. The sacred grove is now reduced to some 
scattered shrubs and bushes, and the dull and mono- 
tonous aspect of the surrounding country accords with 
the total desolation of the scene. 44 The remains, 
such as they are,” remarks Dr. Clarke, “ lie as they 

rakes, fruits, aiul other offerings, pass the night on little beds. 
One of the priests bids them keep a profound silence, whatever 
noise they may hear, resign themselves 10 sleep, and tm attentive 
tu the dreams which the gat l shall send them. He afterwards extin- 
guishes the light, and takes care to collect the offerings with which 
the table is covered. Some time after, the patients imagine they 
hear the voice of .Esculapius; whether any sound lie conveyed by 
some ingenious artifice, or the priest, returning into the hall, 
mutters some words near their Inn I ; or whether, in fine. In Ihe 
solemn stillness which surrounds them, their imagination realizes 
the recitals and the objects by which it has never ceased to be 
acted on since their arrivul at the temple."— An achausis, vol. iv. 
chap. S3. 
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were left by the votaries of the god. No modem 
buildings, not even an Albanian hut, has been con- 
structed among them, to confuse or to conceal their 
topography. The traveller walks at once into the 
midst of the consecrated pcribolus , and, from the 
traces he beholds, may picture to his mind a correct 
representation of this once celebrated watering-place, 
the Cheltenham of ancient Greece, — as it existed 
when thronged by the multitudes who came hither for 
relief or relaxation.” There is yet a fountain, Sir 
W. Gell says, the waters of which are reputed to have 
medicinal virtue ; .and ('handler speaks of springs and 
wells by the ruins, which “ are supposed to possess 
many excellent properties but wliat those properties 
are, does not appear to have been ascertained. It is 
much to be regretted, that no traveller has hitherto 
analysed the waters. It remains, therefore, to he 
determined, how far the ancient celebrity of this spot 
might arise from the medicinal efficacy of the springs, 
which an artful priesthood would know how to turn 
to their own advantage, or whether the whole insti- 
tution rested upon mere quackery and superstition. 
Much of the credit which the place so long enjoyed, 
may have been due to the salubrity of the air, nud, ns 
in modern watering-places, to the regimen prescribed, 
and the recreations provided ; * the medical know- 

• One precaution adopted will remind the reader of the practice 
observed in our own yE*culaplan sanctuaries. " To banish from 
these places the terrifying image of death, sick persons on the point 
of expiring, and women about to Ihj delivered, are removed from 

them Sometimes, to save the honour of .‘1<'sciilapiiis, theidck 

persons arc directed to go and perform similar ceremonies at some 
distant place.” — Trur. uf Aimihunrii, vol. Iv. ch. M. At Bath, 
Clifton, and some other places, the same care is taken to iMuilsh the 
image of mortality, funerals lx*ing for the most part conducted by 
night ; and the honour of .Esculapiu* is not unfrequcutly MVcd by 
TAUT IV. U 
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ledge of tlie priests of jEsculapius may be allowed to 
have had some share in keeping up the reputation of 
the establishment ; and the cure of imaginary dis- 
orders, possibly of some real ones, would be effected 
by means of spells and ceremonies intended to work 
on the fancy. Still, the selection of the spot (for its 
being the birth-place of vEsculapius is a mere fable) 
was probably determined by the same circumstances 
that have elsewhere led to the erection of baths, hos- 
pitals, and religious foundations, and ultimately of 
towns and cities, in the neighbourhood of mineral 
waters and holy wells.* 

directing the removal of the patient. In fact, none die ; they 
merely remove. 

• Nothing is Known of the real history of ksculapius. His 
fabulous parentage, as the son of Apollo and L'oronis, is a proof 
that his true origin was lost. Hoiner and Pindar represent him to 
have been a native, or at least an inhabitant of Thessaly ; and his 
two sods, Machaon and Podnlirius, led thirty sail of (Echalians to 
the siege of Troy. (See Catalogue of Ships, Iliad, U. ii.) If they 
were really his offspring, we must suppose ksculapius to have been 
a petty monarch in Thessaly ; but it is perhaps doubtful, whether 
more is meant than that they were eminent in the ksculapian art, 
—“healers of disease," as Cowpcr renders it. Homer s|>caks of 
ksculapius merely as a man : his deiiication must, therefore, have 
been posterior to that age ; and consequently, the legend, the temple, 
and the worship arc all to be referred to a later date. There are 
aome circumstances which would seem to render it probable, that 
the establishment was cither of Egyptian origin, or borrowed from 
the Kgyptisin priests. The union of the sacerdotal function with 
the healing art, in the priests of ksculapius, many of their ritis 
and customs, the alleged descent of their patron deity from Apollo 
or Osiris, and the traces of serpent-worship blended with the insti- 
tution, all favour this idea. (See, for further details and authori- 
ties, Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. iv. ch. 53.) Over the gate of the 
temple at Epldaurus was this inscription : “ Entrance here is per- 
mitted only to pure souls’’— a sentiment more in accordance with 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, than with those of the Pantheon. 
Strabo speaks of similar institutions at Kos and in the very country 
of Machaon, The temple at Epldaurus, he says, was always filled 
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The village of Epidaura (pronounced Pithavra), 
which stands on the ruins of the ancient Epidaurus, is 
two hours and ten minutes from Iero. The badness 
of the road increases the apparent distance. Accord, 
ing to Livy, that city was only five miles from the 
temple of disculapius. On quitting the sacred en- 
closure, the 44 healing fountain” is observed under a 
tree to the right, and a stream is crossed, coming from 
the same direction. Two rivulets find their way 
from hence to the Argolic Gulf. The vale soon 
becomes a glen, having Mount Arnchne on the left, 
and the road is extremely had. The country is un- 
cultivated and overgrown with various shrubs, small 
pines, and wild olives, with, here ami there, thickets 
of arbutus andrachne. The pass appears to have been 
strongly fortified. In about an hour, the glen opens, 
and presents a view of the Saronic Gulf, with the 
pointed rocky promontory of Met liana, the islands of 
iEgina and Salamis, and the Attic coast and capital. 
The plain is watered by a rapid rivulet that turns a 
mill, and tlmre are some signs of cultivation. On the 
left is seen a tumulus, supposed to he that of IJyrnetho, 
wife of Dei pi mutes, mentioned by PauKanias: near it 
are some iioman ruins. The Kpidaurian plain is of 
small extent, hut fertile. The wine, however, has 
lost its ancient reputation,* and is weak and resinous, 
though that which is made at Iero is of good quality. 
The village consists of a few huts, with a good jjort, 
formed by a hold peninsula, on which stood the ancient 
city ; or rather, Mr. Dodwell says, the city stood in 

with sick persons, and teemed with dedicatory tablets describing 
the malady from which the patient had been rescued, as at Kos and 
Trlkka. 

* 'AfinXoivr EaAai/ffly.— Was. Iv, 501, •• And Epidaurc, 
with viny harvests crowned.” 
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the plain at the foot of the peninsular promontory, 
divided into two points, on which the acropolis was 
situated. Few and imperfect vestiges alone remain. 
They consist of some fragments of wall, of the fourth 
or last style of Hellenic masonry ; fallen ruins of a 
Doric temple of small proportions, probably that of 
Juno; a mutilated female statue, clothed and recum- 
bent, apparently part of a sepulchral monument; 
some fragments of Roman sculpture in white marble ; 
and, at the foot of the promontory, several masses of 
ruins now covered by the sea. The dense mass of 
bushes enveloping the ruins, would not permit an 
elaborate investigation. 

Epidaurhs was anciently a place of strength, and 
was frequently at war with the surrounding states. 
It sent ten ships against the Persians at Salamis, and 
800 men to Plata-a. Pausanias mentions, besides the 
temple of Juno and a wooden statue of Minerva 
within the acropolis, a tcmcnos of jfSsculapius, a tem- 
ple of .Bacchus, a grove sacred to Diana, and a hieron 
of Venus. No certain traces of any of these now exist. 
The acropolis seems to have served as a fortress in 
modern times, and, in the middle ages, must have 
been n place of some importance, from the security of 
its situation and the commodiousness of its port ; but it 
is now deserted, and Epidaurus is a mere name.* 

* •« The gulf is tranquil, retired, and soothingly melancholy. I 
did rtfftt perceive a Mingle boat, to recal in idea the noise and bustle 
of the world. The shore is at present occupied by a colony of 
Gm>ks from Negro|*ont, who repose in this fruitful land, after 
having escaped from the Turks, and pursue the occupations of 
agriculture, in which they surpass the rest of the (i reeks. In fact, 
the country is covered with kitchen gardens, fields, and luxuriant 
vineyards. This rising colony is lodged partly in small dwellings, 
and imrtly in cottages of bouglis ami leaves.”—- Pjttxmo’b Journal , 
p. l.'W. 
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The place at which the first Greek congress, or 
constituent assembly, was held, is, in fact, an hour 
and a half to the N.E. of Epidaurus, and is called 
Piatha (Em*)*). This town is beautifully situated 
upon a lofty ridge of rocks, two miles from the sea : 
it was formerly protected by an old castle, still remain- 
iug, probably built by the Venetians. The road to it 
is a path along the hills, covered with laurels, myrtles, 
and pines, always in sight of the sea. Numerous 
coins of the Republic* are found here ; ami the deserted 
state of Epidaurus may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the preference which, for some reason or other, seems 
to have been given to this neighbouring port. 44 Ill- 
built and ill-provided,’* remarks Mr. Waddington, 
“‘Piada still offered more resources to the Congress, 
than any neighbouring town, and was therefore 
selected to l»e the birth-place of the Greek Constitu- 
tion.” * This Traveller is indignant that Piada 
should leave been fraudulently deprived of the honour 
of giving its name to the Greek Code, “ misnamed 
the Law of Epidaurus.” Not only may Piada, how- 
ever, be considered as the representative of the deserted 
eitv, lmt Epidauria is the name of the district ; and 
few persons will be disposed to blame the Greek 


• Visit to Cirecce, p. 1 55. See vol. i. p. 14". The house in 
which the lcgMafivc assembly was convened, is " a large rustic 
chamber, forming a parallelogram, and insulated in the middle of 
the village, near an ancient tower creeled in the time of the Vene- 
tians, and now inhabited by a poor old woman. This rough 
dwelling," adds Count lYcchio, •• reminded me of the cottages of 
Cri, where the Swi»s confederated against the tyranny of Austria. 
The CJovernment intends, if fortune should Ik- propitious, to erect 
a church on the spot, in commemoration of the resurrection of 
jti recce.”— I’ijfit to tirrnv, vol. ii. p. Is?**- The road from Piada to 
Na]>oli lies over a beautifully diversified country, intersected by 
numerous streams, and is a journey of seven hours. 

ii 2 
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deputies for adopting a name consecrated by historic 
recollections. Mr. Dodwell could not discover, he 
says, the smallest traces of antiquity at this place, 
“ though the strength of its position, and the advan- 
tages of its territory, render it probable that it was 
the site of an ancient city.” The plain, which is 
thickly planted with large olive-trees, interspersed 
with vineyards, is exuberantly productive : it extends 
to the sea. Near the entrance of this plain, coming 
from the south, this Traveller observed some rock of 
the most beautiful red jasper, shining with the bright- 
est lustre : it is very hard, and not worth the expense 
of working it. The rocks about Piada are covered 
with the cactus opuntia , which is much less common, 
however, in Greece, than in Calabria and Sicily.* 

FROM EP1DAURUS TO DAMALA (TRCEZEN). 

From Epidaura, Mr. Dodwell proceeded to explore 
the south-eastern extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
In a quarter of an hour, having crossed the dry bed 
of the torrent of lero, lie began to ascend the moun- 
tains which separated the Epidaurian territory from 
that of Trcczen. The road is as bad as possible, but 
the hills are covered with extensive shrubberies of 
lentiscus, myrtle, juniper, and arlmtus, intermixed 
with small firs and cypresses. In an hour, he reached 
the top of the pass, now called Trachia (from T ; 

• From Piada, Mr. Dodwell proceeded to Apio* Joanne 9 , (pro- 
nounced Ai Yanni,) distant four hours and a quarter; passing at 
two hours and a half from Piada, a village and modem fort called 
Angrln- Knttra. The next day, he traversed for an hour the most 
Tugged roads, winding among liarrcn hills; in three hours aud a 
half from Apia* Jwnmut, reached the south-eastern foot of the 
Acro-Corinthus ; aud, in forty minutes more, entered Corinth* 
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but the village of that name occupies an ancient sit# 
about an hour further. In two hours and a half 
from Epidaurua, after crossing the bed^pf another 
torrent, Air. Dodwell arrived at the foot of a wood* 
clad eminence, crowned with a palaio-kastro , which 
he had not time to explore. At the end of forty mi- 
nutes further, passing through a plain of arable land, 
intermingled with pastures and traversed by several 
brooks, he halted for the night at a miserable village 
called Karangia (Sir W. Gell writes it Karatcba), 
and slept in the cottage of a miller, whose corn-mill is 
turned by a picturesque and rapid stream. The road 
now becomes a mere sheep-track. One hour and a 
quarter from Karangia brought our Traveller to the 
base of a pointed rocky acclivity of a massy and insu- 
lated form, on the summit of which are remains of a 
fort called Korasa, apparently of modern construction, 
though possibly on ancient foundations. About three 
quarters of an hour further, crossing several streams 
and a rapid river in a romantic glen, is the largo and 
very pretty village of Potamia (ll orapei), so named 
from its lovely river.* Several mills aro turned by 
the stream ; and the hill, on the side of which the 
village is situated, is clothed with olive and other 
trees. 

In thirty-six minutes from Potamia, Air. Dodwell 
ascended to the summit of another ridge, commanding 
a view of the plain of Trccxen, the isles of Galauria, 
Poros, and Agios Giorgio, and the Attic mountains 
bordering the Saronic Gulf. “ The hills over which % 

• In the Itinerary, from Epidaunis to Potamia is <>h. 10 min. 

A quarter of an hour from Karat eh a, Sir W. (Jell's route ascends a 
steep mountain, where arc seen, on the left, “a curious mount and 
eistem, under which is an arched passage with a stone table." We 
regret that we have no more distinct description of this place. 
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we passed,” he says, “ were covered with almost every 
shrub that I have seen in Greece ; a circumstance 
that seemtfto indicate the genial temperature of this 
part of the coast, which is sheltered from the north, 
and open to all the warm breezes of the south and 
east. After a descent of fourteen minutes, we entered 
an arable plain, and having crossed a rivulet, lost 
every trace of road, and wandered a long time among 
rocks and bushes, where our horses frequently fell, 
and our hands and faces were scratched with thorns. 
After much trouble and fatigue, we reached the plain 
of Trcezen, and crossing a stream, probably the Chry- 
sorrhoas, arrived at the ruins of that ancient city, and 
lodged in the house of a Greek merchant at the village 
of Damala.” 

Inconsiderable as this place now is, consisting of not 
more than forty-five houses, it still retains, in its 
episcopal dignity, the shadow of its ancient greatness. 
The inhabitants, Mr. Dodwell describes as industrious 
and wealthy, from the commerce carried on with the 
neighbouring coast and the islands of the Archipelago. 
No Turks were to be seen among them; and they 
affected a certain degree of independence, which this 
part of the coast appeared to have contracted from its 
vicinity to the opulent island of Hydra. Great part 
of the plain of Trcezen, however, remains in an uncul- 
tivated state, owing to the deficiency of population ; 
the air in summer is consequently unhealthy, besides 
being impregnated with the sour smell of th egalaxidi, 
•or euphorbia charakias , which grows in abundance 
about the rocks, and*is deemed extremely injurious to 
the health. The badness both of the wine and of the 
water of Trcezen was complained of in ancient times ; 
and they are still reckoned, Mr. Dodwell says ,* 14 heavy 
and antidiuretic.” The fictitious contest between 
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Bacchus and Minerva for the possession of Trcezenia, 
seems nevertheless to intimate, that the territory was 
productive of wine as well as of oil. Neptune, or in 
other words, maritime commerce, was, however, the 
chief object of worship. The port, called Pogon (the 
beard) from the narrow strip of land by which it is 
formed, is about a mile and a half from the present 
village: it is now shallow, obstructed by sand, and 
accessible only to small boats. 

The ancient city, which is said to have derived its 
name from Trtczcn, the son of Polops, and the brother 
of Pitheus, its founder, must have been richly embel- 
lished as late as the second century, when Pausanias 
enumerates eight temples (v*m), four sanctuaries 
a portico, a theatre, and a stadium, besides various 
sepulchres, monuments, statues, and altars. It was 
celebrated as the birth-place of Theseus, and as the 
mother city of Halicarnassus, which was founded by 
Troczenian colonists.* Here, during his exile, the 
Prince of Orators was for some time resident ; and we 
arc told by Plutarch, that he used to look towards the 
Attic coast with tears in his eyes. The view of Athens 
and of its loftiest mountains is now obstructed by the 
volcanic promontory of Mcthuna; but the whole of 
the intervening mountainous tract, Mr. Dodwell says, 
has evidently been thrown up by the powerful opera- 
tion of a volcano, which, according to Pausanias, took 
place in the time of Antigonus, the son of Deme- 
trius. “ Diodorus Siculus relates, that Plucdra, when* 

« 

* Notwithstanding its architectural decorations, Trnczen was not 
more powerful than its neighbour Kpidaurus: it had only live ves- 
sels at the battle of Salamis, and loon troops at I’latira. Plutarch 
rails it a small town. It is said to have tairac at different periods 
the names of These is, Aphrodisins, Saronia, Poseidoniaa, Apollo- 
niasj and Authanis. See authorities in Dodwell. 
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enamoured of Hippolytus, consecrated a temple to 
Venus upon the acropolis of Athens, from whence she 
could distinguish Troezen, the residence of the object 
of her passion. Were the promontory removed, 
Athens might be seen over the northern extremity of 
dEgina. It would appear from Strabo, that the rage 
of the volcano was not exhausted in his time ; for he 
says, it was sometimes inaccessible from the intensity 
of the heat which it occasioned, and the sulphurous 
vapours which it diffused ; that at night it was visible 
from afar ; and that the sea was hot for five stadia 
round.*** 

The ruins of Trcezen are now overgrown with weeds 
and bushes, the largeness of which indicates the fer- 
tility of the soil. The aynos and the elegant rhodo- 
daphne here assume the character of trees, rather than 
of shrubs. Few places, Mr. Dodwell says, promise 
better to repay for excavation. He found a multipli- 
city of inscribed and architectural fragments, many of 
them Roman. In a dilapidated church, an inverted 
marble pedestal, which has been made to serve as an 
altar, bears an inscription relating to the statue 
which it once supported, raised by “ the city to the 
invincible emperor Cresar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
son of the emperor Citesar Scptimius Severus Pertinax.” 
In the same church is a small columnar altar, together 
with a triglypli, a frieze, and soffits. In a neiglibour- 

• Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 272. Ovid, in some lieautiful lines cited by 
* the learned Traveller, dcscrilies the horrific phenomenon which 
metamorphosed the plain into a hill. (Mclam. b. xv. v. 29G.) 

" Kit prut* * IHtthcam tumulus Trtrzma nine ullis 
Artluus arboribn*, q uondam jtlnnmima ctimpi 

Aren, nunc tumulus 

tumnr ilk loco pernuinsit , ct alii 

tiiltis habet simian, hngonuo induruit a tW 
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ing church called Palaio Episcopi* are some frusta 
of fluted Doric columns, and other fragments of white 
marble with sculptured foliage. The lower port of 
the cella of a temple near this church, is finely con- 
structed in regular masonry. In the church of Ay tot 
Itrtips (Saint Saviour) are several inscribed marbles ; 
and in the same vicinity there is a large heap of 
architectural fragments. . Several other churches are 
scattered about in a state of ruin, which were probably 
erected on the foundations of temples ; and froin their 
number as well as si/e, (some of them being larger 
than is usual in Greece,) together with other Roman 
remains, it is evident that Damala must have been 
a place of some consequence in the middle ages. Near 
the church of Palaio Episcopi , are remains .of a square 
tower with six layers of blocks, supporting a modern 
superstructure, and some masses of Roman brick- 
work. To the west of the ruins is the rocky hill on 
which stood the acropolis. Its summit is now occu- 
pied hy the imperfect and shattered remains of a for- 
tress of the lower ages ; there are also some ruined 
churches in a similar style of architecture ; hut not a 
single indication of antiquity could be discovered. 
Towards the base of the hill, the “ fount of Hercules” 
issues from the rock. The view from the acropolis is 
very interesting. To the west, it overlooks a deep 
circular valley, enclosed hy high rocky precipices, par- 
tially clothed with foliage. Eastward are seen the 
plain and ruins of Trcezen, with its port, the islands 
of Kalauria and Helbina, the open A'gean, the pro- 
montory of Suniuin, and Ilymettus. Ami to the 
north, beyond the mountains of Kpidauria, is distin- 

* Sir \Y. Cell calls it the church of Panama Episcopi, and says, 
it must be the site of the temple of Yeuus Katascopla. 
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guished the coast of Megans, with Mount Oennia, 
and the white and glittering summit of Parnassus. 

The Abb6 Fourmont states, that, in his time, 
P amela contained 400 houses, and that the inhabitants 
enjoyed good health ; but at present, the insalubrity 
of the site is assigned as the reason that the bishop 
no longer resides here. In most of the churches 
scattered among the mins, Divine service is still per- 
formed once a year on the festival of the patron 
saint. 


METHANA. 

Tiie route from Damala to Methana lies in a 
northerly direction, over a rough ridge of low hills. 
At about fifty minutes from the village, near the sea, 
are ruins of a chapel with an upright Doric column, 
which is supposed to mark the site of a temple of 
Diana : the place is called Limne.* At the foot of 
the hills is the village of Dara, the chief place in the 
district. The narrow isthmus which unites the pro- 
montory with the continent, has been fortified with a 
thick wall of small stones and cement. “ Both the 
village and the promontory,” Air. Dodwell says, “ re- 
tain their ancient names. Cultivation prevails only 
in a small part of the promontory, but particularly in 
the plain where the ancient city stood, and at the base 

• See Cell’s I tin. p. 200. «* On the hill towards Methana Is the 
village of Masomaln. To the left, another called Tou Pastas. 
I *a la to- Urea is a village on a hill near the isthmus.” Mr. Dodwell 
reached Methana from the island of l*oros, from which he supposes 
the distance to be between twelve and fourteen miles ; but he more 
than once lost the way. The roads are as bad ns possible, and their 
horses were the first that in modern times had been within the 
isthmus. The protopapas of Methana assured them, that they were 
the only people with hats he had ever seen within the peninsula, 
and they excited among the villagers great curiosity. 
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of the hills, which, like Delphi and many of the islands' 
of the Archipelago, consist of strips and patches of 
arable land, or vineyards, supported by terrace walls. 
The rest of this mountainous promontory exhibits a 
sterile desolation, consisting of volcanic rock of dark 
colour, occasionally variegated with shrubs and bushes. 
The outline is grand and picturesque. The principal 
mountain, which was thrown up by the volcano, is of a 
conical form : its apparent height is about equal to that 
of Vesuvius. The hot baths mentioned by Pausanias 
are at present unknown. The ancient city of 3Ie- 
thana was situated in the plain at the foot of its 
acropolis, and extended to the sea ; near which are a 
few remains of two edifices, one of the Doric, the 
other of the Ionic order, composed of white marble, 
and of small proportions. Near these remains is an 
ancient well of considerable depth, containing brackish 
and unpotable water ; and in the same vicinity aro 
two inscriptions. The walls of the acropolis are regu- 
larly constructed and well preserved, extending round 
the edge of the rock, which, in some places, rises 
about thirty feet above the plain. Twenty-one layers 
of the wall arc still remaining in the most perfect part, 
constructed of a hard mass of small stones, mortar, 
tiles, and earth, coated with stones of a regular ma- 
sonry. In several parts are restorations, apparently 
modern. One gate only remains, which is square on 
the exterior side, and pointed in the interior. Near 
it is a square tower, and higher up the rock is one of 
a circular form, rtf small dimensions. Two dilapidated 
churches arc seen within tin? acropolis. The promon- 
tory lias been fortified in other places ; mid we were 
informed that there are small and imperfect remains 
of three other palato-kastros within the peninsula.”* 

• Oodwcl), vol. U. pp. 280—3. The isthmus VM fortified by the 
TART IV. X 
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Wait of time prevented the lfeamed Traveller from 
completing the circuit of the peninsula ; and it is still 
more to be regretted, that he did not explore the sum- 
mit of its volcanic cone, — an undertaking which he 
strongly recommends to any future traveller who shall 
possess a competent knowledge of mineralogy. The 
little village of Dara, consisting of only a few cottages, 
where Mr. Dodwell passed the night, exhibited an 
Unusual appearance of prosperity and cheerfulness, 
for which his host accounted by remarking, that it 
was fortunately so much out of the way and so diffi- 
cult of access that they were never troubled by the 
Turks. “ The pastoral inhabitants,” he says, “ were 
all cheerfully disposed to accommodate us in their 
cottages, and we entered several, all of which were 
well stocked with the produce of their lands. That 
in which we slept was so full of barrels of olives, sacks 
of caroba-pod, and jars of honey, that it was with 
difficulty we found room for our mattresses. The 
master of the house played on the lyre, while his wife 
dressed us a dish of excellent fish.” 

Proceeding northward from Dara, Mr. Dodwell 
passed in thirty-five minutes a village named Pha- 
laridi, situated in a small circular plain of rich pasture. 
In twelve minutes more, he came to a narrow isthmus 
between the sea and a small salt lake.* Beyond this, 
he passed over two rocky promontories ; in an hour 

Athenians in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, and 
Strabo mentions it as a strong place. Pausauias says, that it con- 
tained a temple of Isis and statues of Hercules and Merrury in the 
Agora. He mentions also hot baths, ihirt) stadia from the town. 
Mr. Dodwell procured sotne brass coins of the city, bearing the 
head of Vulcan, alluding probably to the volcano. 

* This lake is, in fact, the remains of a bay, once the western 
port of Trcexcn, and the isthmus is the batik of sand which now 
chokes the entrance. 
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and twenty minutes from Darfl, entered the plain of 
Lessa ; and in another half-hour, began to ascend the 
hills by which it is bounded. The route now* lay 
along the steep side of a lofty mountain,* by a Very 
dangerous road. The calcareous rock is broken into 
lamina almost as smooth and as slippery as glass, and 
a false step would have precipitated a horse into the 
deep valley. At the end of four hours, they reached 
the village of Fhanari, built upon the eastern side Of 
a steep mountain which rises abruptly from the 
Saronic Gulf. Near the village are remains of an 
ancient city on a bare precipitous rock, the edge of 
which is encircled by the ruined walls. Within their 
circuit appear three dilapidated churches with two 
ancient altars, a sepulchral cippus with sculptured 
foliage, and two marble fragments. There are also 
some modem walls and restorations, probably the con- 
struction of the middle ages, but none of the gates are 
remaining, and there are no inscriptions. The posi- 
tion is exceedingly strong, and well adapted for a 
fortress. At the foot of the mountain is the port, 
where also there are some remains of ancient walls. 
The name of the village, which signifies lantern, is 
supposed by Mr. Dodwell to indicate that this was ail 
ancient telegraphic station, f Two hours from Pha- 
nari, he reached the village of Kolaki, where he 
entered the road from Trrrzcn to Kpidaurus ; in 
three hours and seven minutes, he passed through the 

• The mountain Is now called Ortholithi, firotn and 

t The learned Traveller refers to various classic authors who 
mention the practice of telegraphic correspondence by means of 
beacons. The taking of Troy was notified to t'lytemnestra at 
Mycenae, by Are signals front Lemnos and the intervening moun- 
tains of Athos, Mcssapios, Citha*ron, /Egiplankton, and Arsch- 
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rains, of that city ; and in an hour and twenty-eight 
minutes further, arrived at Piada, on his way to 
Corinth. 

Previously to leaving Troezen, anxious to visit the 
spot where Demosthenes expired, Mr. Dodwell passed 
over into the island of Poros, the ancient Sphgeria, 
which is separated from the Morea by a very narrow 
channel with a ferry, an hour and a half from Darnala.* 
The town of Poros, which derives its name from the 
ferry, is built with a dark-coloured volcanic stone, of 
which the island is composed. Of the volcano by 
which it was created, there exists no historical account : 
it is not noticed by the ancients, and is probably of a 
date antecedent to their annals. It stands on a rocky 
promontory, united by a low and narrow strip of sand, 
which is covered when the sea is high, to the island 
of Kalauria. Poros is destitute both of wood and 
water ; yet, Mr. Dodwell found it inhabited by some 
Greek traders, who were “ rich and industrious, al- 
most independent, and extremely insolent and inhos- 
pitable.” Several trading boats and three merchant 
vessels were in the port, which lias two entrances. 

The island of Kalauria is composed of round and 
rocky hills, covered with a thin, arid soil, producing a 
small quantity of corn and olives. The ruins of the 
far-famed temple of Neptune are found on the most 
elevated part of the island, an hour from Poros, and 
are now called Palalia. The summit which they 
occupy is between 900 and 1000 feet above the level 
of the seai “ Not a single column of this celebrated 
sanctuary,” says Mr. Dodwell, “ is now standing, nor 

* ** The church of Agios Epiphanios is thirty minutes distant 
from Darnala, and under it rises a fine stream. Half-way between 

Darnala and Poros is the village of Paphia. The country abounds 
with oranges."— Gull’s I tin., p. 120. 
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in the smallest fragment of a column to be seen among 
the ruins. Some masses of the architecture are re- 
maining, which shew that it was of the Doric order. 
The foundation of the cella remains, and proves that 
it was not of great proportions. Within the cella are 
the* foundations of some pillars, two feet nine inches 
square; also, some large-blocks, which have formed the 
exterior part of a circular building, and are perhaps 
the remains of the monument of Demosthenes, which 
was within the peribolos, A semicircular seat of 
stone remains near the north-west end of the temple, 
on the outside of the cella. When Archias was sent 
by Antipater to induce DemoBthenes to quit the 
sacred asylum of Neptune, he found him sitting with- 
out the temple ; — perhaps upon that very seat which 
still remains. The orator then entered the temple, 
and swallowed the poison with which he was provided. 
The stone of which this venerated sanctuary is com- 
posed, is the dark volcanic rock of the island, which is 
too coarse to be highly worked. Some fragments, 
however, are seen among the ruins, consisting of a 
fine black marble, and of some pieces from the white 
quarries of Fentelikon and the grey rocks of Hymet- 
tus. Several other remains are no doubt concealed by 
the impenetrable thickness of the lentiscus which 
covers part of the ruins.’* 

This temple is said to have existed before Delos 
was sacred to Latona, or Delphi to Apollo : it must, 
therefore, be of the highest antiquity. It was an 
asylum of inviolable sanctity, being universally re- 
spected, and, owing to this circumstance, naturally 
attracted great wealth. The island appeared to Mr. 
Dodwell to be at least between seven and eight miles 
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in circuit, though Strabo makes it only thirty 
stadia.* 

four hours and a half to the south of Oamala, the 
rgad lying over “ bare and ugly mountains, '* is the 
town of Kastri, the representative of the andent 
Herxqione, which was situated on the promontory 
below the modem village. Neptune, Apollo, Isis 
and Serapis, Venus, Ceres, Bacchus, Diana, Vesta, 
and Minerva had all temples here ; but their founda- 
tions and the walls of the city alone remain. There 
was also a grove consecrated to the Graces; and 
behind the temple of Ceres] was one of those unfa- 
thomed caverns which were believed to be mouths of 
the infernal regions. f Kastri has two excellent ports t 
the inhabitants, Sir W. Gell says, speak Albanian. 
Kranidi, to which, in 1823, the Greek Senate trans- 
ferred its sittings in consequence of the rupture with 
the Executive, is an hour and a half to the westward 
pf Kastri, nearly opposite to the island of Spezzia ; it 
is said to contain GOO houses. Opposite to Kastri is 
the island and city of 

* Sir W. Gell, In his Itinerary, mentions a large monastery at 
Calauria, but Mr. Dodwcll does not appear to have v^ited it. 

t “ Behind this edifice there are three places surrounded with 
stone balustrades. In one of these, the earth opens and discovers a 
profound abyss. This is one of the mouths of the Infernal regions 
pf which I have spoken in my journey through Laconia. The 
Inhabitants of the country say, that Pluto, when he carried off 
Proserpine, chose to descend by this gulf, because it is the shortest 
passage to his gloomy abode. (Strabo, lib. viii.)”— Travels of 
4nachqrsi8 , vol. iv. ch. S3. Sir W. Gell takes no notice of this 
cavern, but says, that at Didymo, near a lofty mountain of the 
same name, three hours from Kastri, in a northerly direction, Mr. 
Hawkins found a curious natural cavity, so regular as to appear 
artificial} also, an ancient well with a flight of steps down to the 
water. 
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HYDRA. 

« What a spot you have chosen for your country l** 
said Mr. Waddington to Admiral Toznbazi. 66 It was 
Lillfcty that chose the spot, not we,*’ was the patriot’s 
ready reply. On a rock -so utterly barren as scarcely 
to present on its whole surface a speck of verdure, 
rises in dazzling whiteness and beauty, this singularly 
interesting city. Seen in a summer’s evening by 
moonlight, it is one of the most magnificent scenes 
imaginable. The white houses hanging in the form 
of an amphitheatre upon a steep mountain, then 
appear like a mass of snow ; and the lights sparkling 
at a distance from the open windows, “ shew like 
stars of gold on a silver ground.” ■ Hydra was not 
inhabited by the ancients. This little Venice of the 
ASgean has risen “ like an exhalation” from the com- 
mercial enterprise and love of liberty to which the 
events of the last thirty years have given ‘birth. “ The 
harbour, from the abrupt sides and bottom of which 
the town starts up theatrically,” Mr. Waddington 
says, u is neither spacious nor secure : it is, in fact, a 
deep bay situated on the western side of the island, 
and open to the west, having no nearer protection 
from that quarter than the opposite coast of the Morea, 
which is between four and five miles distant. There 
are, besides, two other ports on the same side of the 
island at a short distance, tho one on the north, the 
other on the south of the city, in which most of the 
ships of war are laid up during the winter ; and to 
many of the rest, very secure anchorage is afforded by 
the neighbouring and dependent island of Poros. All 
these three ports are, I am assured, superior to that 
on which the city stands : at any rate, they very amply 
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supply its imperfections.” Mr. Emerson gives the 
ollowing description of the appearance of the place in 
1825. 

“ The town, on approaching it from the sea, pre- 
sents an extremely beautiful prospect : its large w|ite 
houses rise up suddenly from the sea, along the jrod- 
pitous cliffs which form its harbour ; every little crag 
displayed the white sails of an immense number of 
windmills, and every peak was bristling with a battery. 
In the back-ground, the rugged and barren summits 
of the rocks which form the island, with scarcely a 
speck of cultivation or a single tree, are crowned with 
numerous monasteries. On one is stationed a guard 
to observe the approach of ships; and his look-out 
extending to an immense distance, the Hydriots have, 
in general, the earliest intimation of any important 
naval movement. The streets, from the nigged situa- 
tion of the town, are precipitous and uneven, but, to 
one arriving from the Peloponnesus, their cleanliness 
is their strongest recommendation. The quay, for 
the entire sweep of the harbour, is lined with store- 
houses and shops, which carry on the little external 
traffic that still remains, whilst their number shews 
the former extent of the Hydriot commerce. The 
houses are all built in the most substantial manner, 
and, with the exception of their flat roofs, on Euro- 
pean models.* The apartments are large and air)', 

* The taste which appears in the construction of many of the 
principal houses, would not. Mr. Waddington says, disgrace the 
best parts in any metropolis, and some of them are furnished 
with great costliness and elegance. He speaks of the streets as 
narrow and irregular, and, some of them, filthy, but “ in a much 
less degree than is usual in the East.” “ The nobles of Hydra,” 
says Count Pecchio, “ are like the ancient Genoese, who were 
frugal in their living, but splendid in their habitations, to impose 
upon the people and acquire dominion over them.” 
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and the halls spacious, and always paved with marble. 
The walls are so thick as almost to supersede the 
necessity of our sun-blinds in the niches of their deep- 
set windows. But, independently of the strength of 
the habitations, the neatness and extreme cleanliness 
of ftem are peculiarly remarkable, and speak highly 
for the domestic employments of the Hydriot ladies ; 
who are still not entirely freed from the sedentary 
restriction so universal in the East. The furniture, 
half Turkish and half European, combines the luxury 
of one with the convenience of the other, whilst its 
solidity and want of ornament shew that it has been 
made for comfort, and not for ostentation. 

“ The appearance of the population is much more 
prepossessing than that of any other class of the 
Greeks : the women are in general pretty ; but a 
universal custom of wearing a kerchief folded over 
the head and tied under the chin, destroys the fine 
contour of their features, and makes them all appear 
to have round faces. A short silken jacket, neatly 
ornamented, and a large petticoat, containing an im- 
mense number of folds and breadths, generally of green 
stuff, bordered with a few gaudy stripes, complete 
their simple costume. The neat slipper, universal 
in the north of Italy, which so delicately shews the 
turn of the ancle and heel, is likewise worn by the 
Hydriot ladies ; whose jetty hair and sparkling eyes, 
graceful figures and beautiful hands, all enhanced by 
their half European manners, render them, if not the 
most beautiful, at least the most interesting females I 
have seen in the Levant. 

“ The men are invariably athletic and well-formed ; 
their dress combining all the lightness of an oriental 
costume with the grace of a European one. Their 
short jackets are covered with neat embroidery, and 
i 2 
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their only personal ornament is the handle of their 
machaira, or stout knife, the sole weapon carried by 
an islander in Hydra. Their pantaloons, which reach 
merely to the knee, are the most singular part of their 
dress, being nothing more than a very broad and 
shallow sack of dyed cotton, with a swing case at the 
top, and two holes at each corner of the bottom, so 
that when drawn on, the superfluous folds fall down 
in a bag behind, whilst ample plaits above add con- 
siderably to the grace of the figure. 

“ The harbour, though constantly crowded, contains 
only such vessels of the fleet as have returned for re- 
pairs, or a few Ionian and Maltese crafts, that carry 
on a petty trade in corn. The glorious share which 
this little island has taken in the regeneration of 
Greece, has brought it so conspicuously into notice, 
that its history is well known. A few fishermen and 
others, forced from the neighbouring continent by 
the oppression of the Turks, raised the first nucleus 
of a town ; to which afterwards crowded numbers of 
others from Albania and Attica, in similar circum- 
stances. The descendants of these, together with the 
refugees who took shelter here after the unsuccessful 
expedition of the Russians to the Morea, form the 
present population of the island. Their commerce, 
before the commencement of the French Revolution, 
was a mere trifle ; consisting solely of a little traffic, 
in small coasters, with the neighbouring islands. 
When, however, the French were shut out from the 
Baltic, the supplying them with corn from the Archi- 
pelago was chiefly in the hands of the Hydriots. It 
was then that they first commenced building large 
vessels, in which they afterwards carried their com- 
merce as far as England and America. In 1816, ac- 
cording to Mons. Pouqueville, they possessed 120 ves- 
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gels, of which forty were of 400 and 600 tons burthen : 
the number is now considerably increased, and all 
are employed in the glorious task of liberating their 
country. Their services in this struggle are the more 
honourable, as their interference is the pure offspring 
of patriotism, and not the effects of oppression. For 
many years they had purchased from the Porte the 
liberty of governing themselves. No Turk was re- 
sident on the island, nor ever suffered to advance into 
the town beyond the quay ; their tribute in money 
was a mere trifle, and their only grievance, an obliga- 
tion to furnish annually 150 sailors for the Ottoman 
fleet, in which also many of themselves were serving 
through choice, and even a few had been advanced to 
the rank of Capitan Pacha. 

“ The trade of Hydra is now totally gone, and, it is 
probable, will never be restored, at least in the island ; 
as, even if successful in acquiring their freedom, the 
Hydriots will choose some situation more adapted for 
commerce, and desert the present, to which they have 
only been driven by necessity.” 

The population of Hydra was estimated in 1825, 
at 40,000 souls. Mr. Waddington represents it as 
exclusively Albanian. “ 1 think it probable,” he 
says, “ that, notwithstanding the vicinity of the Mo- 
rea, not a dozen Greek families are to be found re- 
sident in the island. I should except some Sciote and 
Aivaliote refugees, who are, by the way, the only 
mendicants in the place. Albanian is, of course, the 
language used in their intercourse with each other : 
the men generally, perhaps universally, can converse 
in Greek; but there are many of the wives and 
daughters of these Hellenes (for they too will some- 
times assume the title of regeneration), who are entire 
strangers to the language of Greece. 
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• « The great cause of this rarity of sojourners in a 
place entirely mercantile, is the extreme clannishness 
of the natives; and this jealousy is extended to all 
foreigners withous exception. It is no Albanian sus- 
piciousness, or dislike of what is Greek: I am not 
aware that any such prejudice exists. It is a feeling 
purely Hydriote , and operates nearly equally against 
all the world ; and, in fact, if there be any people 
whom the Hydriotes hate as a people, it is their 
brother Albanians and neighbours, the Spezziotes and 
Crenidiotes. 

u Neither could I ever learn, on the other hand, 
that the Greeks entertain any general prejudice against 
the Albanian character. There are, indeed, many 
mercenaries of that nation, who, during their service 
in Greece, have plundered the peasantry, in connexion 
probably with the native soldiers, and on whom the 
entire odium has naturally fallen ; but even this ap- 
plies chiefly to those bom on the shores of the Adriatic. 
Against Albanian families or villages established in 
Greece, I can perceive no such antipathy. An Alba- 
nian commanded the Greek fleet during the first year 
of the war, and was succeeded in his command by 
an Albanian. To the brother of the former admiral, 
the Cretans voluntarily confided the government of 
their island ; and the two persons at the head of the 
present administration in the JVIorea are Albanians. 

“ And yet, there would seem to exist some strong 
characteristic distinctions between these two people ; 
as far, at least, as I am able to judge from a very short 
acquaintance with the Psarians and Hydriotes, who 
are perhaps the best models of either character. 
Vivacity, levity, vanity, attract and amuse you in the 
former, and are well contrasted by the sedateness, 
pride, almost insolence of the latter. The Greek has 
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more wit, and cleverness, and ingenuity ; theAlba- 
nianhas probably the advantage in sense and judge- 
ment c and, if the one be more brilliant, the other is, 
perhaps, more honest.* 

“ There may, too, exist a similar opposition in the 
nature of their crimes. Those of the Greek will be 
of a lighter and less decided character: they will 
possess more of versatility, and chicanery, and roguery $ 
less of straight-forward, downright villany. 

“ However, whether such differences in character 
exist or not, a strong distinction in manners is imme- 
diately observable, and this is entirely in favour of the 
Greek, whose natural and often attentive politeness 
is strongly contrasted with the sulky and repulsive 
reserve of the Albanian. 

“ I have not seen in any country so uniformly 
well-dressed a population as that of Hydra ; I speak 
of the men only, for the gayety of the women, what- 
ever it may be, is pretty strictly confined to their 
own apartments. There is no where the slightest 
appearance of distress, or even poverty; nor yet is 
there any commercial bustle, or show of industry or 
activity ; much less is there any parade or demonstra- 
tion of war. The people are peaceably chatting in 
the bazars, and eating with their caviar the whitest 
bread in the world,— a nation of gentlemen, enjoying 
the united blessings of opulence and tranquillity ! 

• Some of the most daring and successful exploits which have 
done honour to the Revolution, have been achieved by Ipsartote; 
but it is a singular fact, the Writer remarks, that since the unfor- 
tunate destruction of Ipsara by the Capitan Pasha, the whole of 
the Greek fleet is Albanian . Canaris, however, is an Ipsariot. 
Count Pecchio, who saw him at Eglna, describes him as a young 
man, about thirty-two, frank, gay, and extremely modest, beloved 
by his countrymen, but envied by the Hydriots. His wife is also 
an Ipsariot, " of great beauty, grave and modest, a Minerva,* 
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“ In fact, the people of Hydra hare yet suffered 
none even of the ordinary miseries of war. The sailors 
have been a great deal employed, and enormously paid. 
They have shared the plunder of several valuable 
prizes; and in the whole succession of sanguinary 
victories which they are imagined to have obtained 
over the Turks since the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, I do conscientiously believe that not twenty 
Hydriotes have perished. 

“ The government of the island is vested in the 
hands of six primates, who are sustained in the ex- 
ercise of their duty by the authority of the other 
merchants ; but their united weight, being devoid of 
all physical support, is insufficient to oppose any 
very general mutiny of the sailors, who may be five 
or six thousand in number, and are prepared on such 
occasions to proceed to any extremity. It was thus, 
in fact, that Hydra was first engaged in the present 
Revolution. Immediately after the first explosion at 
Patras, Spezzia declared her independence. The example 
of Spezzia was very soon followed by Psari, but the pri- 
mates of Hydra still hesitated ; they were much more 
opulent than their neighbours, and therefore risked 
much more by the throw when every thing was staked. 
The sailors, on the other hand, who had been unem- 
ployed since the preceding October, when Conduriotti 
and the other merchants called in their vessels, were 
enchanted with the fair prospect of service and profit 
which was opened to them by the insurrection s they 
became clamorous for liberty and religion, and, on 
the further hesitation of the merchants, they pro- 
ceeded to goad and fiog them into independence.* 

“ As individuals and as merchants, the leading 

* The whole number of the mob is stated at 6000, and they are 
said to have extorted from the merchants the sum of 160,000 dol- 
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persons at Hydra are extremely and deservedly re. 
apected ; and, in my short intercourse with them, I 
have seen no proof of that repulsive inhospitality with 
which I have sometimes heard them charged. I have 
even been more fortunate in escaping any insult from 
the lower classes; for from them, at least, I had 
been always taught to expect insult as a matter of 
course : the populace of Hydra is notoriously lawless 
and intractable. However, Greeks at last, with all 
their national vanity, often do each other great injus- 
tice. In this singular land, every man’s country is 
his own city, or his own mountain, or his own rock ; 
and to these, his mere patriotism, as separated from 
his interest, is almost entirely confined ; and he ap- 
pears even to detest every thing beyond them. Islanders 
abuse Moraites, and Moraites calumniate Islanders, 
while many districts in the Morea, and many isles in 
the Egcan, have their several subdivisions of ani- 
mosity. So that if these people are severally worse 
than they represent themselves, we are often consoled 
to find their neighbours very much better than wo had 
been instructed to expect.* 

“ Some of the merchants, notwithstanding the 
sacrifices which the Revolution has extorted from 
them, are still supposed to possess very considerable 

lars, being 250. piastres each. This Writer's account of the trans- 
action may be thought, however, not very distinct or perhaps 
accurate. 

* Thus we find Mr. Dodwell, who does not appear to have 
visited Hydra, speaking with very unusual asperity of the inhabit- 
ants of “ Poros, Hydra, and some of the commercial islands," as 
** the worst kind of Greeks,” who *« think themselves independent, 
because not under the immediate bondage of Turkish despotism;" 
as having “ all the disgusting impudence of emancipated slaves 
and he declares, “ he never found any Turkish insolence or bru- 
tality so disgusting as the little despicable pride and low imper- 
tinence of the contemptible and filthy inhabitant! of Poros." This 
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capital, though to what amount, where placed, or how 
at this moment employed, I cannot learn with any 
certainty. Much is probably afloat in Frank boti». 
toms, and engaged in the corn trade with Alexandria 
or the Black Sea. 

M I am sorry to be obliged to believe that the ad- 
vantages of education are as yet extremely under- 
valued at Hydra. Among the higher 'classes, indeed, 
some few young men are sent to study in Italy ; and 
many others, whom commercial speculations may have 
established for a time in more civilised lands, have not 
lost that opportunity to instruct and inform them- 
selves; but the improvement of the lower orders is 
miserably neglected; and to this cause, chiefly, we 
may attribute the selfish and illiberal spirit by which 
they are characterised, their disposition to riot and 
disorder, and that unmeaning pride and insolence of 
demeanour, which is so generally the companion of 
ignorance.” * 

That sudi should be the character of an uneducated 
maritime population, can excite no reasonable sur- 
prise, nor does it afford any just ground for reproach 
on either the character or the cause of the Greeks. 
Nothing can be more unfair or more absurd than to 

is the language of spleen ; and it turns out that these islanders arc 
not Greeks ! Count Pecchio happily applies to the common people 
of Hydra, Homer’s description of the ancient Pheadans : 

« A race of rugged mariners are these ; 

Unpolished men, and boisterous as their seas ; 

The native islanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 

These did the ruler of the deep ordain 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 

On canvas wings to cut the watery way, 

No bird so light, no thought so swift as they.” 

Pop*, Odyt. b. vii 


* Waddington, pp, 103—1111. 
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require from the lower order*, in a country just 
emerging from the barbarising influence of despotism, 
a degree bf patriotism, enlightened conduct, and po- 
lished manners, which would be looked for in vain 
among the mariners and maritime traders of our own 
Island.* The first person in the island, Lazzari Con. 
duriotti, the brother of the Ex-President,*)* is a man 
of high and irreproachable character. Such appears 
to be the character, indeed, of all the principal people. 
His family, however, came originally from Condouri, 
a village near Athens, but have long been resident in 
Hydra. Miaulis, the Hydriot admiral, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Emerson, who for some time remained 
on-board his vessel. 

“ Miaulis is a man from fifty to sixty years old, his 
figure somewhat clumsy, but with a countenance 
peculiarly expressive of intelligence, humanity, and 
good-nature. His family have been long established 
at Hydra, and he has himself been accustomed to the 
sea from a child. Being intrusted at nineteen by his fa- 
ther with the management of a small brig which traded 
in the Archipelago, his successes in trade were equal to 
those of any of his countrymen, and about fifteen years 
ago, he was amongst the richest of the islanders ; but 
the unfortunate loss of a vessel on the coast of Spain, 
which, together with her cargo, was his own property, 

• A Spezziote priest, the eparch of the island, speaking to Mr. 
Emerson of the want of principle and unanimity among the leading 
capitani, observed, that " poor Greece was still but an infant 
state ; that it was cruel to expect manly perfection in a child, or 
matured virtue in an enfranchised slave, and such,” he added, 

“ are our government and rulers; and as to these dissensions, 
there were but two men to found Rome, and although they were 
brothers, one slew the other.” 

t George Conduriotti' — “ a plain, inactive man, of no talent, 
but unshaken integrity.”— Emerson. 
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and worth, about 160)000 piastres, reduced his cir- 
cumstances to mediocrity. A few years, however, in 
some degree recruited his fortunes, so far'as, at the 
opening of the war, to enable him to contribute three 
brigs to the navy of Greece. He had at one time 
been captured, with two other Spezziot vessels, by 
liord Nelson : his companions, after a strict invest!* 
gation, still maintaining that their cargo was hot 
French property, were condemned ; whilst his frank- 
ness in admitting the justness of the capture, notwith- 
standing that circumstance evidently convicted him, 
induced the British admiral to give him his liberty. 1 
never met with any man of more unaffected and friendly 
manners. He seems totally above any vaunting or 
affectation, and only anxious to achieve his own grand 
object— the liberation of his country, alike unmoved 
by the malice and envy of his enemies, or the lavish 
praises of his countrymen. The bravery of his asso- 
ciates is mingled with a considerable portion of am- 
bition ; but with him, there seems but one unbiassed 
spring, of steady, sterling patriotism. 

“ The vessel of Miaulis is a Hydriot-built brig, of 
about 300 tons, carrying fourteen twelve-pound car- 
ronades and four long eighteens : the crew are about 
ninety in number, and are almost all the remote re- 
latives of his own family. His son Antonio is the 
second in command, a young man of pleasing manners 
and distinguished courage ; * and the secretary, Hic- 
cesios Latris, is a student of Scio, and a member of 
one of the most honourable Greek families of Smyrna. 
The cabin is fitted up very neatly, and ornamented 

• " The other members of his family consist of a daughter* 
now a widow ; his eldest son* Demetrius, a merchant and junior 
primate of Hydra; and his youngest, John, a lad of nineteen Of 
twenty* commander of one of his father’s brigs.” 
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With drawings of some of his distinguished battles « 
it is furnished with a divan, for the accommodation of 
the constant crowd of captains who form his council. 
Behind it is a small chapel, furnished with numerous 
paintings of the Virgin and Saint Nicholas, before 
which an ornamented lamp is kept constantly burning. 
This, however, is not peculiar to the Mars ; as every 
ship in the fleet lias its Virgin and lamp, before which 
the captain and cabin officers pay their morning and 
evening devotions : and at every sunset, a censer of 
myrrh is borne round the deck, the perfume of which 
is inhaled by every individual of the crew, whilst he 
devoutly crosses himself, and repeats his vesper to the 
Virgin. 

44 Miaulis usually takes his stand at the stem : here 
he remains almost without intermission, sleeping at 
night in a little cabin built over the tiller, and sitting 
on it by day to watch the movements of the fleet. 
Nothing can exceed the anxiety and unwearied dili- 
gence with which he discharges the duties of an'office 
so replete with crosses and thwarlings, more from in- 
ternal annoyance than from solicitude for the move- 
ments of the enemy. As he sits all day, cL la Turque y 
with his feet doubled under him, he has contracted a 
habit of picking the soft leather of his shoes. The 
affairs for the last month had been most perplexing, 
and the good old admiral's slippers were now in 
ribands.” * 

The island of Spezzia is described by Mr. Emerson 
as 44 almost a miniature likeness of Hydra less 
rocky indeed, and better cultivated, but similar in its 
origin and character. The town is built on the 
eastern shore of the island, and contained, in 1825, 


• Picture of Greece, voL l pp. 173— 6, 190—3. 
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about 9000 inhabitants.* Its streets are better than 
those of Hydra, its houses equally good, and the 
same taste for cleanliness and comfort prevails here. 
From its situation, the place is almost incapable of 
defence, and the few useless batteries which lie along 
the shore had been for the most part dismantled, for 
the sake of placing the guns in their ships of war. 
The dependence of the Spezziotes rested on the nar- 
rowness of the strait which, separates their island 
from the Morea, the dread entertained by the Turks 
of their fire-ships in so narrow a channel, and the 
facilities of obtaining succours or making their escape. 
Spezzia has furnished sixteen ships for the Greek 
navy, besides two fire-ships ; Hydra has furnished 
forty ; the remainder are the remnants of the Ip- 
sariot squadron.*}* Jealous of the superior power and 

* Count Pecchlo states the population of the whole Island at 
10,000 parsons. Sir William Gell, In his own peculiar style, speaks 
of Specie as a •« thriving town of Albanian peasants and pirates, 
who called themselves Greeks by courtesy." The island is the 
ancient Tlparenos. 

. f •• Of the vessels of war, about six or seven carry three masts, 
and are of 3 or 400 tons burthen ; the remainder are all brigs and 
single-masted schooners, of from 100 to 250 tons. The greatest 
number of guns carried by any vessel Is eighteen, and these are 
almost always of different calibre, in consequence of having been 
brought from different forts, or purchased at vaiious times. The 
weightiest are a few eighteen-pounders In Miaulis* and Soklni’s 
brigs ; the remainder, in general, twelve cannonades, or a few long 
guns of the same weight of metal. The entire Greek fleet is as 
yet the property of individuals ; and, though the sailors are paid 
by the Government, as well as an allowance made for the dis- 
bursements of the vessels, the owners are, in general, subject to a 
main part of the expenses of those vessels. Conduriotti and his 
brother have furnished ten, Tombazi three, Miaulis three. The 
rest are, in general, fitted out by individuals, or are the joint pro- 
perty of the captain and his family* • • - The number of seamen em- 
ployed in each ship, varies from 100 to 00, and their pay from 70 
to 40 piastres a month. Their activity end alertness, as sailors, are 
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means which have qualified the Hydriotes to take 
the lead in the affairs of Greece, the Spezsdotes, Mr. 
Emerson says, have never ceased to manifest their 
discontent. u With their own admiral, their own 
system of discipline, and even their own code of sig- 
nals, their squadron always sailing in a body and 
aloof from the rest, they- seem an appendage, rather 
than a part of the fleet ; and have never failed to 
disobey any orders, or rather, to refuse any requests of 
the Hydriote commander, which have not coincided 
with their own views of interest, advantage, or con- 
venience. The unfortunate Ipsariots, on the contrary, 
with no longer any native land to fight for, no na- 
tional superiority to support, deprived of kindred and 
connexion, and, in fact, isolated beings, cast upon the 
world and their own exertions, with no spot of earth 
which they can claim as their own ; only struggling 
to liberate a land where they can again place the rem- 
nants of their families and fortunes, in some spot 
which they may yet be able to call by the endearing 
name of home ; aloof from all faction, and swayed by 
no contending interests, these men have ever displayed 
the most undaunted bravery, and have gladly coalesced 
in every measure proposed for the common advantage. 
They have consequently united themselves with the 
most efficient body, the Hydriotes, and have, in common 

already well known ; but as, from the narrow circle in which they 
have been accustomed to trade, very few having passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, they are not what may be called experienced seamen ; 
and the number, even of captains, who have studied navigation, 
is so small, that they have frequently been enumerated to me, and 
do not, 1 think, exceed ten or a dozen; the necessity of this 
branch of education being obviated by their coast voyages and 
short seas. As to the discipline or government of their ships, 
such a thing scarcely exists.”— Picture of Greece, voL i. pp. 176—8. 
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#tth theft, shaded the envy and ttl-offices of theh* 
oountrymen in Spezzia.” 

• Upon the whole, among the higher orders both of 
Hydriotes and Spezziotes, Mr. Emerson says, he 
fbtind much to admire and to esteem : of the lower 
classes, he was led to form by no means so favourable 
ait Opinion. 


PROM ARGOS TO CORINTH. 

We must now return to Argos and classic ground, 
in order to penetrate to the Corinthian Isthmus by 
defiles once guarded by the Nemescan lion, and not less 
celebrated in the fresh annals of Modern Greece, for 
the destruction of the Ottoman army under Mahmoud 
Pasha;* when, to adopt the words of Colonel Leake, 
“ a Grecian imagination might picture the ghosts of 
the Atrida witnessing, from their still existing se- 
pulchres, a slaughter of the barbarian hosts, from 
which Greece may perhaps date her resurrection from 
slavery.” 

The only outlets from the plain of Argos in the di- 
rection of Corinth, are the passes of Barbati and 
Dervenaki, which lead from either side of the ancient 
Mycenae into the valley of Cleonse, and thence, through 
another pass, into the maritime plain which includes 
Sicyon, Corinth, and the Isthmus. *j* The route taken 
by Dr. Clarke was by the pass of Dervenaki and the 
Nemean plain. “ The road from Mycenae to Nemea 
coincides,” he says, “ with the road to Corinth for a 
short distance after leaving Carvati (Krabata) ; but, 

* See vol. I. p. 100. 

t According to Pausanias, there were two ways of going from 
Cleonae to Argos ; one fit for couriers, and Bhort ; the other by 
Tretus, a narrow and circuitous way, but passable for carriages. 
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upon reaching the mountains which separate the two 
plains of Argos and Nemea, it bears off by a defile 
across a mountain to the west. As we entered this 
defile, we travelled by the side of a rivulet of very 
dear water, through woods,” (thickets of oleander* 
myrtles, and evergreens,) “which were once the 
haunts of the famous Nemeeean lion. The only 
animals we saw were some very fine tortoises. We 
passed one or two huts inhabited by wild-looking fel- 
lows, who told us they were the guards of the pass. 
They offered us water, and we gave them a few paras. 
Near this place we observed the remains of the old 
road alluded to by Pausanias in his account of this de- 
file : the marks of wheels were yet visible, the surface 
of the stone being furrowed into ruts. The mountain 
is still called Treto by the natives : it extends from 
east to west along the southern side of the plain of Ne- 
mea. We made diligent inquiry after the cave of the 
Nemesean lion : the guides from Argos knew nothing 
of it, but the people of Nemea afterwards brought us 
hack again to visit a hollow rock, hardly deserving the 
name of a cave, although no unlikely place for the den 
of a lion. It is situate upon the top of the mountain 
just before the descent begins towards Nemea, but 
upon the side towards the gulf of Argos, commanding 
a view of all the country in that direction. It con- 
sists simply of an overhanging rock in the midst of 
thickets, on the left side of the road from Nemea to 
Aigos; forming a shed where the shepherds some- 
times pen their folds. * This is the only cave of any 
description that we could hear of in the neighbour- 

* Bearings, according to Dr. Clarke: Peak of Mount OeraniOn 
S.W. by W. i citadel of Argos S.S.W. ; Napoli, S. { Acro-Corin 
thus, E'N.E, 
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hood, and we may consider it as identified with the 
cave mentioned by Pausanias, from the circumstance 
of its position upon a mountain still bearing the namp 
of the place assigned by him for its situation. Its 
distance also from the ruins of the temple, being about 
a mile and a half, agrees with that which he has 
stated, of fifteen stadia . * 

NEMEA. 

“After regaining the road, the descent from this 
place soon conducts the traveller into the plain of Ne- 
mea. We passed the fountain of Archemorus, once 
called Langia, and now Li cor i®. Near it we saw the 
tomb of Opheltes, at present nothing more than a heap 
of stones. Pausanias calls the fountain the Adrastean 
spring. A superstition connected with it gave rise to 
all the sanctity and celebrity of the surrounding grove. 
Victors in the Nemesean games received no other 
reward than a chaplet made of the wild parsley that 
grew upon its margin ; and the herb itself, from the 
circumstance of its locality, was fabled to have sprung 
from the blood of Archemorus, in consequence of whose 
death the spring is said to have received its name.*f 

* Apollodorus represents the cave as having two entrances. — . 
Between Nemea and Cleons, Mr. Dodwell noticed three natural 
caverns In the rock, a few paces from the road ; they are, however, of 
small dimensions, “ and certainly not large enough for the Nemean 
lion." Chandler, however, speaks of other caves between Argos and 
Nemea, which Dr. Clarke seems strangely to have overlooked. Soon 
after passing the dervmi, “ we turned out of the road to the left," he 
says, “ and by a path impeded with shrubs, ascended a brow of the 
mountain, in which are caves ranging in the rock, the abode of 
shepherds in winter. One was, perhaps, the den of the Nemean 
lion, which continued to be shewn in the second century." 

t ** At the entrance of the plain of Nemea, we came to a spring 
in a rock, with some large stones and ancient traces in the vicinity. 
This was probably the fountain Langia. At the time that Adras- 
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“ We then cattle to the mins dfthe temple of the 
Nemeaean Jupiter, which form a striking object ni the 
plain opens. Three beautiful columns of the Doric 
order without bases, two supporting an entablature, and 
a third at a small distance, sustaining its capital only, 
are all that remain of this once magnificent edifice } 
but they stand in the midst of huge blocks of marble, 
lying in all positions, the fragments of other columns, 
and the sumptuous materials of the building, detached 
from its walls and foundations.” 

Mr. Dodwell remarked, that the columns have fallen 
in such regular order, that the temple evidently ap- 
pears to have been destroyed by an earthquake, rather 
than by the slow process of dilapidation. The lower 
part of the cella remains. The temple was hexastyle 
and peripteral, and is supposed to have had fourteen 
columns on each side.* Of the three which are stand- 
ing, the two supporting their architrave are four feet 


tos, king of Argos, was leading his* army through Nemea for the 
purpose of attacking Thebes, he was overpowered by a burning 
thirst, and meeting Hypsipile, who had the care of Opheltes or 
Archemoros, son of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, he made her accom- 
pany him to the fountain of Langia. In order to avoid all delay, 
she laid the child upon the ground, but, on her return, found it 
had been killed by a serpent. The fountain thence took the name 
of Archemoros. Pausanias calls it Adrasteia ; and it Is singular that 
he seems ignorant of the origin of this appellation.”— Dodwell, 
voL ii. p. 208. This Traveller purchased at Corinth, a copper coin 
of that city, cm one side of which is the head of Dotnitian, and 
on the. other, a serpent with a child in his mouth, and an armed 
warrior (Adrastus) attacking it. 

* Dr. Clarke was told by the villagers, that there were formerly 
ninety columns all standing in this place. This was probably a 
roiind assertion, yet it seems to indicate that the fall of the greater 
part must then have been recent. Sir W. Gell states the measure- 
ments of the temple to have been 65 feet in breadth, and Its length 
nhdre than double : the walls of the cella, promos, and posticus to* 
gether, 105 feet 2 inches ; width, 30 feet 7 inches. 

PART IV. K 
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six inches and a half in diameter, and thirty-one feet 
ten inches and a half in height, exclusive of their ca- 
pitals. The single column, which belongs to the peri- 
style, is five feet three inches in diameter. Mr. Dod- 
well had not, he says, seen any Doric temple in Greece, 
the columns of which are of so slender proportions : 
the epistylia are thin and meagre, and the capitals are 
too small for the height of the shaft. The edifice is 
constructed of a soft calcareous stone, a conglomerate 
of sand and petrified shells, and the columns are coated 
with a fine stucco : they are now nearly covered with 
a thin lichen, produced by the dampness of the situa- 
tion. Some fragments of marbles may possibly yet be 
concealed among the ruins ; but even in the time of 
Pausanias, the roof had fallen, and not a statue was 
left.* 

“ Near the temple, 1 ’ continues Mr. Dodwell, “ is a 
ruined church, with several blocks of stone: some 
fluted Doric frusta and a capital of small proportions, 
serve as an altar. This was perhaps the sepulchre of 
Opheltes, which, according to Pausanias, was sur- 
rounded with a wall. I searched in vain for parsley, 
which is said to have sprung from the blood of 
Opheltes ; and observed no remains of the tumulus 
yw) of Lycurgus, king of Nemea, nor any 
traces of the theatre or stadium, f Nemea was indeed 

* Yet the temple. Dr. Clarke suggests, is not, perhaps, of the 
high antiquity that lias been assigned to it, but “ may have been 
erected by Hadrian, when that emperor restored to the Nemetcan 
and to the Isthmian Games their original splendour,” — possibly, on 
more ancient foundations. 

t Dr. Clarke says: «« Near the remains of the temple, and upon 
the south side of it, we saw a small chapel containing some Doric 
fragments standing upon an ancient tumulus, perhaps the monu- 
ment of Lycurgus, father of Opheltes." Sir W. Cell also speaks of 
this tumulus, but supposes the Doric remains to be those of the 
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a village, rather than a town $ (Pausanias calls it 
;) it was probably inhabited chiefly by the 
priests and attendants on the god, and those who pre- 
pared the quinquennial games.* 

“ The plain exhibits a very even surface ; it is sur- 
rounded with barren hills of a dark and melancholy 
hue, the highest of which, at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity, has a flat summit, and is probably that 
which was called Apesas by the ancients. This is 
visible from the heights above Corinth and front the 
acropolis of Argos. According to Pausanias, Perseus 
first sacrificed to Jupiter Apesantios on this moun- 
tain. 

“ Nemea is more characterised by gloom than 
most of the places I have seen. The splendour of 
religious pomp and the busy animation of gymnastic 
and equestrian exercises, have been succeeded by the 
dreary vacancy of a death-like solitude. We saw no 
living creatures but a ploughman and his oxen, in a 
spot which w as once exhilarated by the gayety of 
thousands, and which resounded with the shouts of a 
crowded population. The forest which supplied Her- 
cules with his club, could not at present furnish a 
common walking-stick. There is not a single tree in 
the whole plain, and only a few bushes about the 
temple.’* -f* 

TropyUm of the temple. " There are indications of the Nemean 
theatre,” he says, “ at the foot of a hill not far distant; and pro- 
bably vestiges of the stadium or hippodrome of the Nemean 
Games might be discovered by an attentive search.”— Ain. p. 159. 
Was not the tomb of Opheltes and his father the same ? 

* The Olympic games were celebrated every fifth year, but the 
Nemean every third year. The latter continued long after the 
former were abolished. 

t If the club of Hercules was of olive, as Pausanias states, it is 
probable that timber trees were always scarce, in this plain* The 
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The Nemean were funereal games $* and the gloomy 
aspect of the spot Would seem to have comported with 
the original character of the institution. The presi- 
dents were clothed in black garments, and the parsley 
with which the visiters were crowned, was the herb, 
Plutarch tells us, with which the ancient Greeks were 
accustomed to adorn the sepulchres of their dead. It 
Still retains, among the moderns, its melancholy use 
and emblematic character. “ To want parsley’* 
(htrteu 0 % was an expression applied to a person 
in the last extremity ; and the gift of parsley, in the 
hieroglyphic language of flowers, implies a wish of the 
person’s death to whom it is presented. In some 
parts of England, the rosemary, with its ‘ sweet de- 
caying smell,’ has the same funereal character, being 
put in the coffins of the dead, as, in Greece, the 
parsley is strewed on the grave, or planted round it. 

. 4 poor village, consisting of three or four huts, 
somewhat further in the plain, to the N.E. of the 
temple, now occupies, Dr. Clarke says, the situation of 
the ancient village of Nemea : it bears the name of 


temple was, however, surrounded with a grove of cypress-trees* 
which has entirely disappeared. 

• There is reason to believe that all the games owed their insti- 
tution to a similar origin* though, as political institutions* they 
became subsequently modified. The Olympic Games are said to 
have been originally celebrated in honour of deceased heroes. 
*' Games* with prizes for the conquerors, were the usual compli- 
ment* and made up the greatest part of the ceremony at the funeral 
of every person of note and quality- •• •Sometimes, an anniversary 
solemnization of games was enacted in honour of the deceased. 
Such were those instituted by a decree of the Syracusians as a per- 
petual memorial of the godlike virtues of Timoleon* their deliverer 
and legislator.”— See Dissert, on the Olympic Games prefixed to 
West's Pindar. The Nemean Games were sacred to Hercules* as 
the Olympic were to Jupiter* the Isthmian to Neptune* and the 
Pythian to Apollo. 
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Colonna % 44 probably bestowed upon it in consequence 
of these ruins.” * 

The ancient road to Corinth did not pass through 
Nemea, but ran direct to Cleonse, where the Nemean 
Games were sometimes celebrated. The intermediate 
distance, according to 'Sir W. Gell, is an hour and a 
quarter, although, according to Pausanias, it was only 
fifteen stadia , or not two miles. $ The road is very 
bad. Chandler, who took this route, says : 44 We 
passed by the fountain at Nemea to regain the direct 
road from Argos to Corinth, re-ascending Tretus. We 
then travelled over a mountainous road among low 
shrubs ; the hills with their tops washed bare, some 
shining, and with channels worn in their sides ; the 
way crossed by very’ deep water-courses and shallow 
streams. We came to a small plain, in which are 
some vestiges of Cleon®, a city once overspreading a 
knoll or rising rock, and handsomely walled about. 
It is mentioned by Pausanias as a place not large, 
with a temple of Minerva.” Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions also a temple of Hercules in this vicinity, the 
ruins of which Mr. Cockerell found behind a khan on 
the road from Cleonse to Argos, with part of a statue, 
supposed to be of Hercules. § Mr. Dodwell, who 

* Sir W. Gell says, the village nearest the ruins is called Kut- 
chukmadi. 

t Cleons was 120 stadia, or nearly fifteen miles from Corinth. 
The distance must be considerably increased by going through 
Nemea, if we may depend upon Sir W. Gell's calculation by time. 
Adding together the distances from Corinth to Cleonse, from 
Cleonse to Nemea, from Nemea to Krabata, and from Krabata to 
Argos, we have eight hours ; equal to about twenty-five miles. 

± This discrepancy is so considerable as almost to justify suspi- 
cion whether the supposed temple of Jupiter be really that of 
Nemea. 

$ Gell’s Itin. p, 157, 

K 2 
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retched Cleon® from the Isthmus, thus describes the 
vestiges to which Chandler so obscurely alludes. 

“ In two hours and thirty-three minutes from 
Corinth, we arrived at the ruins of Kleonai, at present 
named Kourtese, situated upon a circular and insulated 
hill, which seems to have been completely covered 
with buildings. On the side of the hill are six ancient 
terrace-walls of the third style of masonry, rising oho 
above the other, on which the houses and streets were 
situated. Strabo, as well as Homer, calls it a well- 
built town, and says, that it extended round a hill, 
and was eighty stadia from Corinth, which agrees 
nearly with two hours and a half that it took us to 
reach it from that place. The Acrocorinthus, which 
had been concealed from us by intervening hills, be- 
come visible from hence in the direction of N. 65 E. ; 
and Strabo says, he saw it from the Acrocorinthus. 
Both the Geographer and Pausanias call it a small 
town. The walls of this city appear to owe their 
dilapidation more to violence than to time, as, where 
they have been suffered to remain, their preservation 
is perfect. They were probably demolished by the 
destructive fury of the tyrants of the world, at the 
period of the taking of Corinth. According to the 
testimony of Pausanias, the detested tyranny of the 
Romans destroyed, at that unhappy epoch, all the 
fortified places in Greece. The destruction of many 
most interesting remains of Grecian fortilication is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to the overbearing policy of 
that people. 

“ Not far from the ruins of Kleonai is a ridge of 
hills, one of which is called Agion Or os, the holy 
mountain, on which are the remains of a small 
town or castle, situated above the extensive village of 
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Agios Basil '% , probably Tenea, which was sixty stadia 
from Corinth, on the way to Mycenae.”* 

On leaving Cleon®, the road is crossed by two small 
torrents, which join a large stream on the right, flow- 
ing .towards Corinth. In the plain are several vil- 
lages. On the right is that of Omar Tschaousch , 
with a few cypresses about it and some cultivation* 
Within a short distance, the traveller crosses five 
other rivulets running towards the Corinthian Gulf, j- 
The road then lies over some gentle eminences of a 
light-coloured argillaceous soil, $ which have been rent 
by earthquakes, and furrowed by winter torrents. 
Several deep ravines are crossed by bridges. On 
coming in view of the Gulf, the plain opens on the 
left, covered with vineyards and olive-groves. The 
fertility of this plain was proverbial, and it was noted 
for its olives. The trees, however, Mr. Dodwell says, 
being thickly planted, are not so large and thriving 
as those of Athens, which stand further apart, and 
have more room for their roots, as well as a freer cir- 
culation of air for their branches. The road is ex- 
tremely slippery after rain. A steep path descends 
into the plain, and at the foot of the hills are two 
tumuli , some ancient stone-quarries, and traces of 
buildings. Further on, the traveller crosses two 
streams, and passes by a fountain with remains of 
Roman brick-work ; he then passes over a deep ravine, 
and in thirty-seven minutes after entering the plain, 
arrives at Corinth. 

• Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 206. 

f Between Omar Tschaousch and Rakanl, the same river is 
crossed three times. 

t Dr. Clarke says, “ the rocks appeared to consist of a whitish 
chalky limestone." 
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r CORINTH. 

T^ebE is scarcely any one of the seats of ancient 
magnificence and luxury that calls up more vivid and 
powerful associations, than are awakened by the name 
of this once opulent and powerful city. Corinth, 
“ the prow and stem of Greece,”* the emporium of 
its commerce, the key and bulwark of the Pelopon- 
nesus, was proverbial for its wealth as early as the 
time of Homo:. Its situation was so advantageous 
for the inexperienced navigation of early times, that 
it became of necessity the centre of trade, f The cir- 
cumnavigation of the peninsula was tedious and un- 
certain to a proverb ; $ while at the Isthmus, not only 
their cargoes, but, if requisite, the smaller vessels 
might be transported from sea to sea. By its port of 
Cenchrae, it received the rich merchandise of Asia, and 
by that of Lech®um, it maintained intercourse with 
Italy and Sicily. The Isthmian Games, by the con- 
course of people which they attracted at their celebra- 
tion, contributed not a little to its immense opulence ; 
and the prodigality of its merchants rendered the 

*,*•{«{* Mti rt if *EXA*W (Dion Chrysostom in 

Dodwdl). The Acrocorinthus was one of the horns on which 
Philip was advised to lay hold in order to secure the heifer, the 
Peloponnesus: It home was the other. 

f The first naval battle on record was fought between Corinth 
and its colony Corcyra, about 657 B.C. “ Syracuse, the ornament 
of Sicily, Corcyra, some time sovereign of the seas, Ambracia in 
Epirus, and several other cities more or less flourishing, owe their 
origin to Corinth.”— Trav. of AnarchaHa , vol. ill. c. 37. Thucy- 
dides states, that the Corinthian ship-builders first produced gal- 
leys with three benches of oars. 

$ Cape Malea was, in those days, a sort of Cape of Good Hope. 
“ Before the mariner doubles Cape Malea,” it was said, “ he 
should forget all he holds dearest in the world.” 
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place go expensive, that it became a saying, w It ia 
not for every one to go to Corinth.*** Prior to its 
barbarous destruction by the Romans, it must have 
been an extremely magnificent city. Pausanias men- 
tions in and near the city, a theatre, an odeum, a 
stadium, and sixteen temples. That of Venus pos- 
sessed above a thousand female slaves. » 

The original name of Corinth was Ephyra: who 
the Corinthus was, from whom the city is stated to 
have taken its present name, is matter of uncertainty 
and fable. + The Grecian city was destroyed by Ro- 
man barbarians. “ A dispute, in which the Roman 
senate interposed, produced a war equally fatal to 
Grecian liberty and to Corinth. The general of the 
Acheeans was defeated, and fleeing into Arcadia, 
abandoned this city. Lucius Mummius, who com- 
manded the Roman army, apprehensive of some 

* “ The women of Corinth are distinguished by their beauty, 

the men by their love of gain and pleasure. They ruin their health 
by convivial debauches, and love with them is only licentious pas- 
sion. Venus is their principal deity.- •• -The Corinthians, who 
performed such illustrious acts of valour in the Persian war, be- 
coming enervated by pleasure, sunk under the yoke of the Argives : 
were obliged alternately to solicit the protection of the Lacedae- 
monians, the Athenians, and the Thebans; and are at length 
reduced to be only the wealthiest, the most effeminate, and the 
weakest state in Greece.”— Tmv. of Anacharsig, vol. ill. c. 37. In 
this description of the manners of Corinth, we recognise the usual 
features of a maritime and commercial capital. Cadis has been 
called the modem Paphos : at one time the emporium of the Indies, 
commanding the commerce of both the Atlantic afld the Mediter- 
ranean, eminent alike for its wealth and its profligacy, the charms 
of its women, the opulence of its merchants, and the gayety of its 
inhabitants, it might, with singular accuracy in the comparison, 
have been more appropriately styled the modern Corinth.— See 
Mod. Tray., Spain, vol. 1. p. 355. 

t “ Corinth,” says Wheeler, “ hath yet near upon preserved its 
old name ; for they still call it Corintho, or, for shortness, Coritho; 
seldom, now-a-days, pronouncing the 2 at the end of their words.’* * 
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stratagem, did not enter until the third day* though 
the gates stood open. The Corinthians were put to 
the sword, or sold as captives, and the city was pil- 
laged and subverted. The historian Polybius, who 
was present, laments, among other articles, the un- 
worthy treatment of the offerings and works of art ; 
relating, that he saw exquisite and famous pictures 
thrown neglectfully on the ground, and the soldiers 
playing on them with dice. The precious spoil was 
among the prime ornaments of Rome and of the places 
in which it was dispersed. The town lay desolate 
until Julius Ceesar settled there a Roman colony, 
when, in moving the rubbish and digging, many vases 
were found, of brass or earth finely embossed. The 
price given for these curiosities excited industry in 
the new inhabitants : they left no burying-place 
unexamined ; and Rome, it is said, was filled with 
the furniture of the sepulchres of Corinth.” * 

When “ the republics of Thebes and Argos, of 
Sparta and Athens, were lost in a single province of the 
Roman empire, ”*f* which, from the superior influence 
of the Achaean league, was usually denominated the 
province of Achaia, Corinth became the capital and 
the residence of the pro-consul. $ Hither St. Paul 
came from Athens, A.D. 52, and continued a year and 
six months in the city, which appears to have been 
the furthest point southward of his travels in Greece. 
Having “ shorn his head in Cenchrea,” in consequence 
of a vow, instead of proceeding to the Peloponnesus, 
he Bailed thence to Ephesus on his way to Syria. His 
two epistles to the Christian Church at Corinth, 
(written from Ephesus and Philippi, A.D. 56, 57,) 

* Chandler, voL ii. ch. 57. 

1 Gibbon. % Acts xviii. 12. 
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indirectly prove the licentious state of public morals 
in the colonial capital. 

“ New Corinth had flourished 217 years when it 
was visited by Pausanias. It had then a few anti, 
quities, many temples and statues, especially about 
the agora or marketplace, and several baths. The 
Emperor Hadrian introduced water from a famous 
Bpring at Stymphalus in Arcadia ; and it had various 
fountains, alike copious and ornamental. The stream 
of one issued from a dolphin, on which was a brazen 
Neptune ; of another, from the hoof of Pegasus, on 
whom Bellerophon was mounted. On the right hand, 
coming along the road leading from the market-place 
towards Sicyon, were the odeum and the theatre, by 
which was a temple of Minerva. The old gymnasium 
was at a distance. Going from the market-place 
toward Lechseum, was a gate, on which were placed 
Phaeton and the Sun in gilded chariots. Pirene 
entered a fountain of white marble, from which the 
current passed in an open channel. They supposed 
the metal called Corinthian brass to have been im- 
mersed, while red hot, in this water. On the way 
up to the Acrocorinthus were temples, statues, and 
altars,* and the gate leading to Tenea; a village 
with a temple of Apollo, sixty stadia , or seven miles 
and a half dfstant, on the road to Mycense. At 
Lechseum was a temple and a brazen image of Nep- 
tune. At Cenclirese were temples ; and by the way 
from the city, a grove of cypress* trees, sepulchres, and 
monuments. Opposite was the 4 Bath of Helen,’ 
water tepid and salt, flowing plentifully from a rock 

* These have all disappeared. All that Dr. Clarke observed in 
going up, were the remains of an ancient paved way near the gate 
of the fortress, and near it, an Ionic capital. - 
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into the sea. Mnmmius had rained the theatre of 
Corinth ; and the munificence of the great Athenian, 
Aiticus Herod es, was displayed in an edifice with a 
roof, inferior to few of the most celebrated structured 
in Greece* 

“ The Roman colony was reserved to suffer the 
same calamity as the Greek city, and from a con- 
queror more terrible thari Mummius, Alaric, the 
savage destroyer of Athens and universal Greece. In 
a country harassed with frequent wars, as the Pelo- 
ponnesus has since been, the Acrocorinthus was a post 
of too much consequence to be neglected. It was 
besieged and taken in 1450 by Mahomet II. ; the des- 
pots or lords of the Morea, brothers of the Greek 
emperor who was killed in defending Constantinople, 
refusing payment of the arrears of the tribute which 
had been imposed by Sultan Morat in 1447* The 
country became subject to the Turks, except such 
maritime places as were in the possession of the 
Venetians, and many of the principal inhabitants 
were carried away to Constantinople. Corinth, with 
the Morea, was yielded to the Republic at the con- 
clusion of the war in 1698, and again by it to the 
Turks in 1715.” * 

“ The present town of Corinth,” says Mr. Dodwell, 
describing its appearance in 1805, “ though very 
thinly peopled, is of considerable extent. The houses 
are placed wide apart, and much space is occupied 
with gardens. There are some fine fountains in the 
town, one of which is extremely curious, on account 
of the fantastic ornaments with which it has been 
enriched by the singular combinations of Turkish 


• Chandler’s Travels, vol. ii, ch. 07- 
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taste. Corinth is governed by a Bey, whose command 
extends over 163 villages.* The chief produce of the 
territory is com, cotton, tobacco, and oil, and a better 
wine than that of Athens, which the Turks quaff 
freely in spite of their prophet, in order to counteract 
the bad effects of the air, which in summer is almost 
pestilential. A thick dew-falls during the night ; and 
early in the morning, every thing is as wet as if it 
had been drenched with rain. The plague, which 
raged here a few months before our arrival, destroyed 
about 800 persons. The Bey resides in a large house 
at the north -eastern extremity of the town. His gar. 
den is ornamented with decapitated cypress-trees, 
which circumstance contradicts the authority of Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny, who assert that the cypress dies if 
its top is cut off. Corinth is the first bishopric of the 
Morea : the bishop's title is TJgatrafyavos ms M*>^i «*• 

The Acrocorinthos, or acropolis of Corinth, is one 
of the finest objects in Greece, and, if properly gar-, 
risoned, would be a place of great strength and im- 
portance. It abounds with excellent water, is in most 
parts precipitous, and there is only one spot from 
which it can be annoyed with artillery. This is a 
pointed rock, at a few hundred yards to the south, 
west of it, from which it was battered by Mohamed II. 
Before the introduction of artillery, it was deemed 
almost impregnable, and had never been taken ex. 
cept by treachery or surprise, f It shoots up majes. 

* “ The caddi,** Wheler says, " is counted to have at least 300 
villages under his jurisdiction, but these are little better than so 
many farms up and down the plain between them and Sicyon.” 

t Owing to its natural strength, a small number of men were 
deemed sufficient to garrison it ; and in the time of Aratus, (ac- 
cording to Plutarch) it was defended by 400 soldiers, BO dogs, and 
as many keepers. It was surrounded with a wall by Cleomenes, 
PART IV. 1 * 
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tlcally from the plain to a considerable height, and 
forms a conspicuous object at a great distance : it is 
clearly seen from Athens, from which it is not less 
than forty-four miles in a direct line. Strabo affirms, 
that it is three stadia and a half in perpendicular 
height, but that the ascent to the top is thirty stadia 
by the road, the circuitous inflections of which render 
this no extravagant computation. The Acrocorinthos 
is at present regarded as the strongest fortification in 
Greece, next to that of Nauplia in Argolis. It con- 
tains within its walls, a town, and three mosques. 
Athenesus commends the water of the fountain Peirene 
in the Acrocorinthos as the most salubrious in Greece. 
It was at this fount that Pegasus was drinking when 
taken by Bellerophon. After gushing from the rock, 
it branches into several small rills, which find their 
way imperceptibly to the lower city, which, for that 
reason, anciently merited the epithet of tviityov utrru, 
the well-watered city. I was assured that there were 
scarcely any vestiges of antiquity within the Acroco- 
rinthos, and the walls appear to be of modern con- 
struction, but the jealous vigilance of the Turks 
would not permit me to approach sufficiently near to 
ascertain if any part of them is ancient.” * 

Dr. Clarke could only obtain permission to ascend 
to the summit of the rock, as far as the outside of the 
gates of the fortress ; but Sir George Wheler, who 
travelled in 1675-ti, by virtue of liis w consul’s pa- 
tent” from the Grand Seignior, backed by a couple of 
dollars to the aga of the castle, was allowed to go 
where he pleased. The following is his account of 
the place. 

* Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 187* Luslerl, who subsequently obtained 
access to the fortress, observed only the shaft of a small pillar. 
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« We weht thither oh horseback, It being a good 
hour’s work to get up to it from the town ; for it is a 
mile hence to the foot of the hill ; and thence a very- 
steep way up, with many windings and turnings, be- 
fore one arrives at the first gate, 'the Acrocorinthos 
is situated upon a very high rock, having a great pre- 
cipice round it, but not so deep on the south-west side 
where the entrance is ; for thence runs oat a ridge of 
the hill two or three miles southwards in the Morea ; 
and thence it was that Mahomet II. made his assault 
when he took it from the Venetians after fourteen 
months’ siege, that part of the castle being the only 
place where it is pregnable. The first gate we came 
to is plated with iron, where we were made to alight 
to go in on foot. This side of the rock is well covered 
with houses ; for not only those who still reside here, 
as well Turks as Christians, have their houses and 
families there, but, for the most part, even those who 
dwell below in the town, have houses also in the 
castle, where they keep all their best goads safe from 
the frequent and very uncourteous visits of the cor- 
sairs, and hither, upon the least alarm, they come 
flocking with all they can bring with them ; the houses 
below being either houses of pleasure belonging to 
Turks of quality, or such as have been built both by 
Turks and Christians for the greater convenience of 
trade and business. There are abundance of cisterns 
for water hewn into the rock, and some springs, espe- 
cially one which is toward the southern side of the 
hill, called in times past Pyrene. 

<c There are three or four mosques in the castle, 
and five or six small churches ; but most of these are 
ruined. The catholica is kept in repair, but is a very 
mean place for such an ecclesiastical dignity. In it 
we saw two old manuscripts of the Scriptures, divided 
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according to the usual readings of the Greek Church, 
and two liturgies of St. Basil, which we took to be 
very ancient, because written upon long scrolls of 
parchment upon rollers of wood. But, as to the two 
epistles written to this church by St. Paul, we had 
but little account, and as little of their sseal to his 
doctrine as anciently. Under the walls of the castle, 
towards the town, is a little chapel hewn out of the 
rock, and dedicated to St. Paul.... The truth is, the 
Christians here, for want of good instruction and able 
and faithful pastors to teach them, run daily into 
apostacy, and renounce their religion for the Turkish 
superstition upon every small calamity and discontent 
that happens to them ; and this not only among the 
common people, but even the priests also. 

“ From the first gate, we mounted yet higher, and 
came to a second, which is well and strongly built, 
with two towers on each side of it. This wall, I guess 
to be about two miles in compass, having some houses 
inhabited, but many more ruined, within them. The 
two principal points of the rock are inclosed in them 
also. On the one, situated S.W. of the other, is a 
tower built, and on the other, being the highest point, 
a little mosque.* To the top of this last we mounted, 
and had one of the most agreeable prospects in the 
world. On the right hand of us, the Saronic Gulf, 
with all its little islands strewed up and down it, to 
Cape Colonni or the Promontory Sunium. Beyond 
that, the islands of the Archipelago seemed to close 
up the mouth of the Gulf. On the left hand of us, 
we had the Gulf of Lepanto or Corinth, as far as be- 
yond Sicyon, bounded northward with all those famous 

* Probably this mosque occupies the site of an ancient fane,— 
perhaps the temple of Venus. 
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mountains of old times, with the Isthmus, even to 
Athens, lying in a row, and presenting themselves 
orderly to our view.* •• The plain of Corinth towards 
Sicyon, or Basilico, is well watered by two rivulets, 
well tilled, well planted with olive-yards and vine- 
yards, and, haying many little villages scattered up and 
down in it, is none of the least of the ornaments of this 
prospect. The town also that lieth north of the castle, 
in little knots of houses, surrounded with orchards and 
gardens of oranges, lemons, citrons, and cypress-trees, 
and mixed with corn-iields between, is a sight not less 
delightful. So that it is hard to judge whether this 
plain is more beautiful to the beholders, or profitable 
to the inhabitants 

“ Under the western top of the hill, is a place walled 
in, which, they say, was the place where the Jews 
lived when Corinth was under the Venetians. They 
make four distinct quarters of this castle, each go- 
verned by a different Ilaga. But their forces consist 
now only of the inhabitants, Turks and Christians : 

* The following bearings are given by Wheler. The Sicyonlan 
promontory* where the Gulf of Lepanto turns* N.W. by N: The 
foot of the promontory Cyrrha (now called Tramachi), N.N.W. 
The promontory Anticyrrha (now Aspropiti) with the bay* and 
beyond it, the highest point of Parnassus (Heliocori), N. The 
foot of Mount Gerania* dividing the Gulf into the two bays of 
Corinth and Livadostro* N.N.E. Above this. Mount Helicon, 

•• with a high bunch on its back like a camel* (now called Zagara 
Bouni *) in the same point." The highest point of Mount Gerania 
(Polsio Bouni), between Megara and Corinth, N.E. by N. The 
Isthmus itself runs E.N.E. towards the highest ridge of Mount 
Citheron, now called Elatea. Beyond Cithaeron eastward* follow 
Mounts Pames and Hymettus* and between them appears the 
temple of Minerva upon the acropolis of Athens. By them the 
island Coulourl* E. (or E. by S ./ JEgina, S.E. Strabo has accu- 
rately characterised the prominent features of this vie#, which 
comprehends six of the most celebrated states of ancient Greece} 
Achate, Loatej Phocis, Boeotia* Attica, and Argolis. 
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110 Jews were now amongst them. The numbers of 
Turks and Christians seem to be equal, and are es- 
teemed not to exceed 1500 in number, both in the town 
and castle, but there are many more dispersed up and 
down in the villages in the plain.” 

Both Dr. Clarke and Mr. Dodwell speak in glowing 
language of the view obtained from this ridge. The 
former, describing the prospect seen from the outer 
gate, says : “ As from the Parthenon at Athens we 
had seen the citadel of Corinth, so now we had a com- 
manding view across the Saronic Gulf, of Salamis 
and the Athenian acropolis. Looking down upon the 
Isthmus, the shadow of the Acrocorinthus, of a coni- 
cal shape, extended exactly half across its length, 
the point of the cone being central between the two 
seas. Towards the N., we saw Parnassus covered with 
snow, and Helicon, and Cithseron. Nearer to the eye 
appeared the mountain Gerania, between Megara and 
Corinth. But the prospect which we surveyed was 
by no means so extensive as that seen by Wheler, be- 
cause we were denied admission to the fortress, which 
concealed a part of the view towards the right.” 

The point from which Mr. Dodwell surveyed this 
magnificent prospect, was from the rock, a few hun- 
dred yards S. W. of the Acrocorinthus, from which it 
was battered by Mohamed II. ; and as this view in- 
cludes the citadel itself, it has the advantage over the 
other. The Athenian acropolis appears like a white 
speck in the distance. In point both of grandeur and 
interest, the panorama forms one of the most capti- 
vating views in Greece. 

Since the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
the Acrocorinthus has repeatedly been lost and re- 
gained by the contending parties ; and this important 
fortress, which might be made the bulwark of the 
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Peninsula, has seemed, through the weakness and im- 
providence of the Greeks, to have lost all its former 
consideration and importance. Well provisioned, a 
small garrison might here have defied the utmost 
efforts of the Ottoman invaders. Greece has no Mo- 
hamed II. to fear in Sultan Mahmoud. The modern 
town has Bhared the fate of Argos and Tripolitw, 
having been alternately devastated by Turk' Alba- 
nian, and Moreote ; few remains of antiquity, however, 
were left for them to destroy. Chandler says : M Co- 
rinth has preserved but few monuments of its Greek 
or Roman citizens. The chief remains are at the 
south-west corner of the town, and above the bazar; 
eleven columns supporting their architraves, of the 
Boric order, fluted, and wanting in height nearly half 
the common proportion to the diameter.* Within them, 
towards the western end, is one taller, though not en- 
tire, which, it is likely, contributed to sustain the roof. 
They have been found to be stone, not marble, and 
appear brown, perhaps from a crust formed on the 
outside. The ruin is probably of very remote anti- 
quity, and a portion of a fabric erected not only before 
the Greek city was destroyed, but before the Doric 
order had attained to maturity. I suspect it to have 
been the Sisypheum mentioned by Strabo. *f* North of 

* Their height, instead of being equal to six diameters, the true 
proportion of the Doric shaft, according to Pliny, does not amount 
to four. 

t This supposition is rejected by Dr. Clarke as wholly impro- 
bable. “ The Sisypheum was a building of such uncertain form, 
that Strabo, eighteen centuries ago, could not positively pronounce 
whether it had been a temple or a palace ; whereas the first sight 
of this, even in its present dilapidated state, would have been suffi- 
cient to put the matter beyond dispute. The Sisypheum is not 
mentioned by Pausanias, which could not have been the case, if 
its remains were of this magnitude." 
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the bazar stands a large mass of brick* work, a rem- 
nant, it may be conjectured, of a bath, or of the 
gymnasium.” 

Of these eleven columns, only seven remained 
standing when Dr. Clarke visited Corinth, and only 
five of the seven supported an entablature. The 
destruction of four columns out of the eleven seen 
by Wheler and Chandler, had been accomplished by 
the Turkish governor, who had used them in building 
a house, first blasting them into fragments with gun- 
powder. The disproportion of the length of these 
pillars to their diameter, is considered by this Tra- 
veller as an argument against, rather than in favour 
of, their high antiquity ; and there is no edifice noticed 
by Pausanias to which, he thinks, it more accurately 
corresponds, than the temple of Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, to whom the Corinthians were indebted 
for the restoration of their city. Supposing the bazar 
to occupy the site of the ancient Agora , its situation 
would agree with this supposition. Crusius, however, 
asserts that it is the temple of Juno,* which Pausa- 
nias mentions as being below the Acrocorinthus ; and 
Air. Dodwell says : “ It is probably the most ancient 
remaining in Greece, if we may judge by its massive 
and inelegant proportions. The columns are each 
composed of one block of calcareous stone, which, being 
of a porous quality, was anciently covered with stucco 
of great hardness and durability. A similar expedient 
lias been practised in all the temples of Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, where the columns are of common stone.’* 

Dr. Clarke found, he says, the ruins of some ancient 
buildings, 64 particularly of one partly hewn in the 

* Pausanias terms it a hiei-on of Bunsean Juno; a word of such 
doubtful import, that whether he means a temple is questionable,. 
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rock, opposite the remains of the temple. The out- 
side of this exhibits the marks of cramps for sustaining 
slabs of marble, once used in covering the walls ; a 
manner of building, perhaps, not of earlier date than 
the time of the Romans. In this building were several 
chambers all hewn in the rock, and one of them has 
still an oblong window remaining We were un- 

able,” he adds, “ to find the theatre,* or any remains 
of a stadium ; but, close to the bazar, we saw part of 
a very large structure, built entirely of tiles or thin 
bricks. The people of the place remembered this 
more perfect ; and they described it as a building full 
of seats ranged one above the other. Possibly, there- 
fore, it may have been the Odeum, unless, indeed, it 
were an amphitheatre, or a theatre raised entirely 
from the ground, like the Coliseum at Rome.” 

It is remarkable, that no remains appear to exist at 
Corinth, of any edifice of the order of architecture said 
to have been invented there ; nor could Mr. Dodwell 
perceive in any part of the Isthmus, the acanthus 
plant, which forms the distinctive character of the 
Corinthian capital. 

The port of CenchresB, which retains its ancient 
name under the corrupted forms of Chencri and 
Kekreh,*f- was visited by the latter Traveller, from a 

* It is not a little singular, that neither Dr. Clarke nor Mr. 
Dodwell, any more than Chandler or Wheler, could discover the 
theatre, which Sir W. Cell mentions as occurring in the route 
from Corinth to Cenchree. “ At 30 minutes from Corinth, having 
left the road to Megara on the left, and passed a teke with cypresses 
on the left, near which is still further left, across a ploughed field, 
the ruin of a fine amphitheatre cut out of the natural roc*,— cross a 
river from the right. On the descent to the stream, ancient 
foundations." 

t “ At noon we dropped anchor in the port of Cenchxis. A 
small hut near the port serves as a custom-house, the only remains 
J.2 
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wish to discover the site of some ancienf sepulchres, 
known only to a few of the inhabitants of Corinth, 
from which they had extracted vases of the highest 
antiquity. “ We passed,” he says, u by some Roman 
sepulchres and ruins of no import, and, in forty 
minutes from Corinth, went a short distance from the 
village called Ilexamilia, near which are some ancient 
stone-quarries of considerable extent. We crossed a 
stream, and observed some blocks of stone on its 
bank, perhaps the remains of a bridge. The ruins 
of a modern fort are seen on a hill to the right. These 
hills are the boundaries of the Isthmus. In an hour 
and three quarters from Corinth, we arrived at the 
sea-side, and, in another quarter of an hour, at the 
Baths of Helen; which time corresponds nearly to 
the 70 stadia that Strabo gives as the distance between 
Corinth and Kcnelireai. The entrance of the port is 
between two low capes, on one of which is a magazine 
and a modern tower in mins, with some ancient re- 
mains.* Other traces are observed on the opposite 
cape. At the entrance of the port is an insular rock. 
Pausanias says : ‘ At Kenchreai there is a temple of 
Venus and a marble statue; beyond which, in the 
current of the sea, there is a bronze Neptune ; and, 
on the other extremity of the port, are the temples of 
Afsculapius and Isis !’ The actual appearance of the 
port itself elucidates the passage in Pausanias as well 

of the ancient Cenchrea?. Around It grew corn ; and some planta- 
tions of cotton were intermixed with the panicum miliaceum (panick 
grass or millet), still called by the Greeks Might not the 

original cultivation of this plant here in preference to other places* 
have given name to the port and village ?’*— £ibthorpjc’s Voyage, 
in Walpole's Travels , p. 41 

* Several blocks of granite form the quay. Near the sea is u a 
curious sepulchral cavern. M -GaLi/s ltiru p. 208* 
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an a medal of Antoninus Pius.* It would appear 
that the 'temple of Venus was on one cape; those 
of ^Esculapius and Isis on the other ; and the statue 
of Neptune on the insular mass which is surrounded 
with the sea. 

“ The ‘ Bath of Helena * is at least a mile to the 
west of the port. The stream that issues from the 
rock, forms a deep bath several yards above the level 
of the sea: the water is beautifully clear, rather saline, 
and in. a small degree tepid. *f* Instead of falling im- 
mediately into the sea, which, according to Pausanias, 
was formerly the case, it is diverted from its original 
course by ditches, and a large mill is turned by the 
rapidity of the current, which, after a course of a few 
hundred yards, enters near a round promontory, pro- 
jecting from the southern extremity of the hills which 
bound the western side of the Isthmus. From hence 
is seen the hilly shore stretching up towards the Epi- 
dauriad. 

“ It appears that when Pausanias arrived at Ken- 
chreiai and the Bath of Helena, he returned by 
another road; for it is only on his return, that he 
mentions some ancient sepulchres, which, he says, 
are near the road. I inquired of the millers at the 
Bath of Helena, if there was any way leading to* 
Corinth, without retracing my steps. They informed 
me that there was no regular road, but that I might 
go by a bad and circuitous route, through a plain on 
the western side of a range of hills, beginning at the 
southern foot of the Acrocorinth, and terminating 

* The medal alluded to has a head of the emperor on one side, 
and. on the reverse, a semicircular port, at each projection of 
which is a temple ; and in the sea, at the entrance of the port, is a 
statue of Neptune, known by the trident in his left hand, and a 
dolphin in his right. 

t According to Dr. Clarke, 64° of Fahrenheit. 
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near the Bath of Helena. We accordingly proceeded 
through a very thick and very difficult forest of shrubs. 
In twenty-five minutes from the Bath of Helena, we 
passed some cottages, and in twelve minutes further, 
a village called Gallatachi. Half an hour more brought 
us to a miserable village called Mertese, and the first 
cottage we entered, presented objects of great interest, 
as connected with the sepulchres of which we were 
in search. Upon the shelf which goes round the in- 
terior of these cottages, and on which they place their 
smaller culinary utensils and vessels of earthenware, 
I saw two small vases of terra cotta, of rude but an- 
cient workmanship : the other cottages exhibited vases 
of the same kind, but without any figures on them, 
or any thing which rendered them interesting in 
themselves. We succeeded, however, in persuading 
some of the villagers to accompany us to the spot 
where they were found, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the village towards Corinth. We came to 
an eminence a little elevated above the other undula- 
tions of the plain, and found it covered with sepul- 
chres of the vreyetix kind, similar to those at the 
Piraeus. The countrymen opened a few in our pre- 
sence, in which we found bones and several vases 
broken into small pieces. Those which were entire, 
were plain, and composed of a beautifully shining black 
varnish, which was still as fresh as on the day when 
it was painted. The vases were remarkably light, and 
of elegant forms. We also found a large cinerary urn, 
of common egrth, containing ashes and burnt bones. 
The sepulchres were confusedly placed, without any at- 
tention to regularity of arrangement, or to the direction 
of East and West. As it appeared probable that these 
sepulchres belonged to some ancient city in the vicinity, 

I made every inquiry which might lead to the discovery 
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if any such place existed ; but was assured that no- 
thing of the kind was known. This is another reason 
for supposing them to be the tombs to which Pausanias 
refers on his return to Corinth, as he mentions no 
other remains in their vicinity ; and they could not 
have belonged to Corinth, from which they are distant 
at least seven miles. * 

’ “ The villagers of Mertese informed me, 'that a 
Jew of Corinth, who had lately been digging in this 
spot, had found several vases. On my return to 
Corinth, I immediately called upon him, and found 
them heaped in a corner with other rubbish. He, 
however, knew, or pretended to know, the value of an 
inscribed vase, which he shewed me, and which, with 
some difficulty, I bought of him. The designs of the 
figures and the forms of the letters are of the most 
ancient character ; and probably no vase of terra cotta 
has yet been discovered that belongs to a period so 
remote. It is divided into two compartments, one 
above the other, in which are lions, bulls, stags, goats, 
birds, and flowers, which are not historical, but 
merely ornamental. The cover, however, is of the 
greatest interest; it represents the chase of a wild 
boar, in which the name of each of the actors is 
written by his Bide, in letters of the most ancient 
date. The subject is opened by a figure dressed 
in a long garment, and carrying a caducous in his 
right hand, with the inscription, Agamemnon. . The 
next figure is a female named Alka. She places her 
right hand on the head of a boy, who holds a para - 
zonion, or short sword, in his left hand, and whose 
name is Doremachos, written from right to left. The 
next figure is a female named Sakes, holding a sin- 
gular and indefinite object in her hand. This appears 
to be the conclusion of the subject, as a bird is placed 
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after this figure, which is often found on the most 
ancient vases, marking the termination of the story, 
or the separation of one subject from another. The 
figure which commences the other subject is Andrytos, 
armed with a large Argolic shield, with kncmides , 
With the xovros or loXt^orntm tyx°t (the long spear), 
which he is darting at the boar, and wearing a short 
vest or cuirass, not reaching to his knees. The next 
to this is Paphon, who is running, and in the act of 
shooting at the hoar with his how and arrow; his 
quiver is hanging on his hack, and his head is armed 
■with a helmet, embellished with a high lophos , or 
crest. After this figure is placed a bird, smaller than 
that above mentioned, which appears to be only an 
ornament to fill up the space, and not a stop to the 
subject. This continues with the wild boar, which is 
idready pierced behind with two long spears and three 
short ones, shot from the bow of Paphon. Under 
the animal is the figure of one of the hunters, named 
Pliilon, holding a long spear, but extended on the 
ground, as if killed by the boar, which is running at 
full speed, and is met by Thersandros, who pierces his 
head with a sword. Only one of the figures is armed 
with a helmet, and one with a shield. This is the 
termination of the subject. The remaining part of 
the cover is occupied’ by two winged sphinxes, with 
human heads and the bodies and feet of lions : they 
face each other, and are couched upon their hinder 
legs, their foremost being erect. Between them is a 
bird resembling a swan. The figures were evidently 
drawn with great care, and executed with difficulty, 
before the facility of after times had been attain- 
ed. No better specimen of the unimproved archaic 
style can well be seen. There is a natural motion in 
all the figures, attended, however, with the rigid 
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formality and elaborate stiffness of tlie earliest anti- 
quity. The vase is the colour of box-wood, being 
a light yellow ; the figures are composed of the two 
colours, black and dark red ; the muscles of the body 
and the plaits of the vests are represented by the paint 
being scratched with a sharp instrument, until the 
natural colour of the earth' is seen. The earth is ex- 
tremely line, and the vase is surprisingly light and 
thin. It is difficult, and indeed impossible, to deter- 
mine its age ; the style of the design, however, but 
more particularly the very ancient and curious form of 
the letters, induces me to place it about 790 years 
before the Christian era. 

u None of the names on the vase are known in 
heroic history, except those of Agamemnon and 
Thersandros. The latter was probably son of Sisy- 
phos, king of liphyra (afterwards Corinth). There 
was, however, another Thersandros, son of Polynices 
and Argia, who was with the Greeks at the Trojan 
war. The hunt which is here represented, is unknown 
in ancient history.* Those which have come down 
to us are, the chase of the Calydonian boar, and that 
of Parnassus, where Ulysses was wounded. The 
Cromyon sow and Erymanthian hoar, which were 
killed by Theseus and Hercules, seem not to have 
afforded the opportunity of a general hunt, like the 
two above mentioned.” *f* 

* The wild boar chase is not an uncommon delineation on fictile 
vases. There is one of great interest and remote antiquity, in the 
collection of Sir W. Hamilton, which is at present in the British 
Museum. 

f Dodwell, vol. ii. pp. 194 — 200. The learned Traveller de- 
scribes also the marble mgie'rofAiov, or mouth of a well, which he 
saw when at Corinth, but which is now in the collection of the 
Earl of Ciuilford at London. On the exterior are sculptured ten 
figures of divinities in very low relief, partaking of the dry rigidity 
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THE ISTHMUS. 

Hexamilia derives its name from being situated 
where the Isthmus is six miles over. Beyond this 
village towards Mount Oneius, which rises to the 
north of Port SchcBnus, Dr. Clarke thought he ob- 
served the form of an ancient theatre, of which no- 
thing but the koilon remains ; and crossing an artificial 
causeway over a fosse, he soon found himself within 
the walls of the ancient Isthmian town. Here, the 
ground is covered with fragments of various-coloured 
marble, grey granite, white limestone, broken pottery, 
and disjointed shafts, capitals, and cornices, among 
which was part of the fluted shaft of a Doric column 
five feet in diameter. The ancient wall, which tra- 
verses the Isthmus, makes a sudden turn before it 
reaches the shore of the Saronic Gulf, and bearing 
away towards Mount Oneius,* embraces the whole of 
the port of Schmnus, closing it in upon the Corinthian 
side. The mins of the Temple of Neptune, the sta- 
dium, and the theatre, together with walls and other 
indications of the Isthmian town, surround this port, 
being situated on the sides of the mountain sloping 
down to the sea. 

of the earliest sculpture. The subject is supposed to allude to the 
reconciliation of Apollo and Hercules, and the sculpture had pro- 
bably belonged, as the mouth of one of the sacred wells used in 
sacrificial lustrations, to the Temple of Apollo. 

* «* There Is a small ridge of a hill runing along In the middle of 
the Isthmus, that I should not have taken notice of, had not Thu- 
cydides put me in mind of it, calling it Mom Oneius, situate be- 
tween the Port Cenchre and Cromium, which hindered that part 
of the Corinthian army left at Cenchre from seeing how things 
passed at Cromium with the other part of their forces, who had 
joined battle with the Athenians, until by the dust that was raised 
they had notice thereof.’*— Whalka, p. 437 
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The remains of the Temple of Neptnne, near which 
the Isthmian Games were celebrated, are to the west 
of the wall, upon an area of 276 paces in length by 64. 
A Greek chapel, now in a ruined state, occupies part 
of this area. Of the temple itself, not a single pillar 
is now erect ; but the fallen columns, with their en- 
tablatures, yet remain. The material is a white lime- 
stone. The workmanship of the capitals, the fluting 
of the columns, and the other ornamental parts are 
very beautiful. Among seven or eight of these capi- 
tals, Dr. Clarke found only one with the acanthus 
ornament ; yet, he supposes the building to have been 
of the Corinthian order. It was of small dimensions: 
the shafts of Borne of the columns are only 2 feet 9 
inches in diameter. 

The theatre adjoined the southern wall of the area 
of the temple. The koilon, which alone remains, has 
been almost filled up with the ruins of the temple and 
by the effect of earthquakes : it faces the port. West 
of the theatre, at right angles with the Isthmian wall, 
is the stadium, extending east and west, parallel to 
one side of the area of the temple. The stone front- 
work and some of the benches remain at the upper 
end, although earthquakes or torrents have forced 
channels into the arena. 

Just at the place where the Isthmian wall joins 
Mount Oneius, is a tumulus ; w perhaps that whidi was 
supposed to contain the body of Melicertes, in honour of 
whose burial the Isthmian games were instituted, 
above 1300 years before the Christian era.” Within 
the sacred peribolus, Pausanias states, there was a 
temple dedicated to Melicertes, which contained sta- 
tues of the boy, of his mother Leucothea, and of Nep- 
tune.* This tomb stands on a very conspicuous emi- 

, * Melicertes was the son of Athamas, king of Thebes. Ipo, 
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nonce above the wall, “almost contiguous” to the 
peribolut. Between the stadium and the wall, pr. 
Clarke found fragments of Doric columns nearly six 
feet in diameter. “ But among all the remains here,” 
he* adds, “ perhaps the most remarkable, as corre- 
sponding to the indications of the spot left us by Pau- 
sanias, is the living family of those pine-trees sacred to 
Neptune, which, he says, grew in a right line upon 
one side in the approach to the temple, the statues of 
the victors in the Games being upon the other side. 
Many of these, self-sown, are seen on the outside of 
the wall, upon the slope of the land facing the port : 
they may also be observed further along the coast. 
Every thing conspires to render their appearance here 
particularly interesting. The victors in the Isthmia 
were originally crowned with garlands made of their 
leaves ; * and that they were regarded with a super- 
stitious veneration to a late age, appears from their be- 
ing represented on the Greek colonial medals struck in 
honour of the Roman emperors.” 

The vicinity of these ruins to the sea, has very much 
facilitated the removal of many valuable antiquities, 
and the inhabitants of all the neighbouring shores 
have long been accustomed to resort thither as to a 

l»is mother, fled with him to prevent his sharing the fate of his 
brother Learchus, whom his father had destroyed by dashing him 
against a wall; and in her terror or despair, she threw herself, 
with the child in her arms, into the sea, where they were compas- 
sionately changed by Neptune into marine deities. Ino was wor- 
shipped by the Greeks under the name of LeucothoS, and under 
that of Matuta by the Romans. Melicertcs was known to the 
former by the name of Palscmon, and among the latter by that of 
Portumnus. Thus, the supposed origin of the Isthmian Games, 
like that of the Nomean, was funereal, and, what is remarkable, in 
commemoration of the death of an infant. They were under the 
patronage of Neptune, as the Olympic were under that of Jupiter. 

* Chaplets of parsley were afterwards used Instead of them, but 
these were at length discontinued, and the wreaths of pine-leaves 
came again in request* 
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quarry for building materials $ * but excavations would 
probably lead to the recovery of some interesting re* 
mains. At Hexamilia, the villagers offered for sale a 
great number of bronze coins, and silver and bronze 
medals, which had been found among the ruins. Be* 
tween the ruins and that village, by the side of the 
old road from Corinth to the Isthmian town, are seve- 
ral sepulchral mounds. “ There yet exist,*' Sir W. 
Gell says, “ traces of a canal or ditch carried from the 
port of Schcenus along a natural hollow at the foot of 
a line of fortifications. There are also several pits 
which have been sunk for the purpose of examining 
the rock previously to cutting through the Isthmus, 
which has often been in contemplation-)'. The ground, 
however, is so high that the undertaking would be 
one of enormous expense. This place is also ill chosen 
for defence, as it is overlooked by Mount Geranion, 
on which the fortifications should be erected.** 

It is uncertain at What period the Corinthian Isth- 


* This work of spoliation appears to have been carried on since 
Wheler’s time, if we may judge from his account of the ruins then 
existing. “ There are yet to be seen,” he says, ** the ruins not 
only of the town, old walls, and several old churches, but also the 
remains of the Isthmian theatre. Here were many more temples 
and excellent edifices mentioned by l’ausanias ; and many more lie 
gives no account of, as we learned from a very fine inscription we 
found half way in the ground, by a little ruined church, which 
speaks of many temples, gardens, and porticoes repaired by one 
Publius Licinius Priscus Juventianus.” This inscribed marble is 
now in the Museum at Verona. 

f “ The project was adopted by Demetrius Poliorcetes, but his 
surveyors found the water in the Corinthian Gulf much higher 
than before Cenchrcso, and were of opinion that ASglna and the 
neighbouring islands would be flooded, and the canal prove unser- 
viceable. It was revived by Julius Caesar and by Caligula. Nero 
commenced a fosse from Lechaeum, and advanced about four stadia, 
Atticus Herodes was ambitious of engaging in it ; but, as Nero had 
failed, was afraid of offending the emperor by asking his permis* 
sion*”— Chandler, c. 58. 
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mas was first fortified with walls. Herodotus states 
that, after the death of Leonidas, the Peloponnesians, 
dreading the Persian invasion, broke up the Scironian 
way, and built in haste a wall across the Isthmus, 
composed of all sorts of materials,— stones, bricks, 
timber, and sand. This wall reached from Lechseum 
to Cenchre®, a distance of five miles. It was afterwards 
fortified by the Spartans and the Athenians in the 
time of Epaminondas. Cleomenes is stated to have 
secured the space between the Acrocorinthus and the 
Oneian mountains with banks and ditches, and to have 
fortified also the Oneian passes. This bulwark was 
afterwards repeatedly destroyed, and as often rebuilt. 
It was restored by the Emperor Valerian, to resist a 
Scythian invasion, and was again rebuilt by Justinian, 
who fortified it with a* hundred and fifty towers. It 
appears to have been neglected and to have fallen into 
a dilapidated state, when, in the year 1415, it was re- 
paired or rebuilt by Manuel Palseologus. It was again 
repaired, twenty-nine years afterwards, by Constan- 
tine Palseologus, and by the Venetians in 1463, who 
are said to have fortified it with one hundred and 
thirty-six towers and double trenches, the whole work 
being completed in fifteen days by 30,000 men. It 
was again restored by the Venetians in 1606, and, at 
the peace of 1699, was made the boundary of the ter* 
ritories of the Republic. * 

The existing vestiges of the ancient wall are found 
about three miles from Corinth, where the Isthmus 
is “ four short miles in width,” and to the north of that 
which extended from Lechseum to Cenchreae.’f* On 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, for a considerable dis- 

* See authorities in Dodwell, voL ii. p. 186. 

t The breadth of the Isthmus at the diolcos or portage between 
the two seas, at which it was usual to transport light vessels across 
on macliines, was 40 Stadia. 
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tatice, the ground appears low and swampy, as if an 
excavation had been begun at some remote period for 
the purpose of admitting the sea-water to strengthen 
the position. “ Immediately in front of Corinth, are 
the vestiges of the modern field-works constructed 
by the Venetians, terminated, on the western side, by a 
•square redoubt on the Corinthian Gulf near Le- 
chffium : on the east, there was no necessity to con- 
tinue these works to the shore, on account of a difficult 
mountain between Corinth and the sea. The position 
of Lechaeum, as well as of Cenchrese, is sufficiently 
marked by traces of stone foundations in the sea, 
which formed the enclosure of the harbour. These 
ports are now almost entirely filled up and destroyed, 
and are capable only of admitting the very small boats 
of the country.” * 

At the first view, it appears strange that the Greeks 
should build a wall across the Isthmus as a defence 
against invasion, instead of fortifying the gorge in the 
first barrier of Mount Geranion. The latter mode of 
defence, however, was not neglected ; and it may be sup- 
posed, that an advanced guard would be stationed 
to dispute that important pass. *f- At the same time, 
they would have to provide against any force which 
the Persians might attempt to debark on the Isthmus, 
in the event of a victory obtained by their naval ar- 
maments. The ancient line of fortification, therefore^ 
was so drawn as to enclose the harbour of Cenchrese, 
and to allow as little space as possible for a debarkation 
in their rear. In point of fact, the wall has uniformly 
proved a feeble barrier. In the fifteenth century, it 

* Remarks on the Isthmus by Colonel Squire, in Walpole’s 
Memoirs, p. 349. 

t The T u%as Ttpavuct is mentioned by Scylax, It appears to 
have been fint fortified by Cleoroenes. 
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him three times forced- by the forks. The pass over 
Mount Oerani on might be defended by a handful of 
teen against the most formidable invader. Yet, in 
1822, the Turkish army was suffered to enter the 
Isthmus without opposition, and to repossess them 1 * 
selves of Corinth. 

PROM CORINTH TO MEGARA. 

From Port Schcenus, the lower road to Megara lies 
Over a small plain, intersected by frequent torrents, 
lying between the foot of Mount Geranion and the 
Gulf, which forms several deep bays. At the end of 
about an hour and a half, (three hours, forty-two 
minutes from Corinth,) having^ passed a church and 
some olive-plantations, is the. village of Kasidi, the 
name of which seems to identify it with the ancient 
Sidus. Here are a few traces of antiquity. Twenty- 
five minutes further, having crossed two more tor- 
rents, the traveller has, on his right, a church with a 
white marble architrave to the door : the peasants call 
the place Leandra. The path now skirts a bay; on 
the left, the hill recedes, leaving a small plain covered 
with pine-forests. The traces of chariot-wheels are 
yet visible in the rocky road. At eighty minutes 
from Kasidi is a ruined church with ancient blocks 
bn the left, which probably marks the site of the an- 
cient Crommyon. Eleven minutes further, is the Alba- 
nian village of Kineta, in a wood of olives at a short 
distance from the sea. The name of this miserable 
hamlet, as Dr. Clarke styles it, is said to be taken 
from a small lagoon or marsh on the beach, which 
produces such swarms of gnats in the autumn as to 
amount almost to a plague. The sickly looks of the 
inhabitants betrayed the insalubrity of the situation. 
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From Klneta, there are two different routes to Me- 
gara. One, turning to the left, ascends the foot of 
Mount Geranion, and, in little more than two hours, 
falls into the great road from Corinth to Megara. The 
other runs along the southern side of the mountain. 
This is the Scironian way, now called Kdki Soda 
(pronounced Katche Scale i), the Bad Way, and used* 
only, in general, by foot passengers; but Dr. Clarke, 
took this route, having provided himself at Kineta with 
asses and Albanian guides. At twenty minutes east 
of that village, the Scironian rocks advance to the sea. 
These rocks, the learned Traveller says, have a very 
remarkable appearance. They consist of breccia super- 
posed upon limestone, presenting a steep and slippery 
slope from the narrowest part of the Isthmian Strait 
towards the Saronic Gulf. The rock is so highly 
polished, either by the action of the sea or by occa- 
sional torrents, that any person falling from the 
heights would glide as over a surface of glassj and be 
dashed to pieces on the shore. The road, thouglysaid 
to have been widened by the Emperor Hadrian, is so 
narrow, that, after gaining the heights, there is 
barely room for two persons on horseback to pass each 
other. The lofty summit of Mount Gerania (now 
called Palaio-vouni),* which overhangs the pass, is 
covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. Sir George Whcler, who travelled from Megara 
to Corinth by this route, says : M It is worthily called 
K«««f 2*«x«, the bad way ; for it is one of the worst I 
ever travelled, for narrowness, ruggedness, and danger 
of falling down some hundred yards headlong into the 

* Uetkato faun?, the old hill. Mr. DodweU says. It is called 
fieroeni-Boum. The ancient name of the mountain is stated to 
have been given it because Megarus escaped hither la Deucalion’s 
flood, being guided by the noise of cram. 
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tiqjb which the least stumble of our horses might easily 
effect, *<Fhis way, in ancient times, was famous for the 
robber' Sciron, who from thence threw headlong into 
the sea all such as he had robbed, until Theseus 
came, who was too hard for him, and justly made 
him taste the same punishment he had so barbarously 
inflicted upon others. The road is at this time (1G7G) 
^little less infested with the ambuscades of corsairs, 
than it was of old by that thief. Turks themselves 
dread and tremble to go this way, for fear of these 
people. As we passed along, T observed the wind to 
precipitate itself strangely down from the top of the 
mountain into the sea, some blasts seeming to fall 
right down upon the surface of the water, and there 
to be divided three or four different ways, making the 
waves to foam as they went. Sometimes I saw the 
water agitated for several furlongs round about, and in 
other parts smooth and c?dm at the same time.” These 
sudden gusts of the Skiron (ns the wind is called) are 
much dreaded by sailors. At one place, where the 
rock impends over the sea, Ino is said to have preci- 
pitated herself into the waves, with her son Melicertes, 
to escape the fury of her husband. The navigation, 
besides being both tedious and difficult, owing to the 
gusts from the mountain, is rendered still more dan- 
gerous by some pointed rocks near the foot of the pre- 
cipice, which Ovid makes to be the bones of Sciron . 

Soon after reaching the summit of the pass, Dr. 
Clarke came to “ the ancient paved way leading from 
Attica into Peloponnesus, and arrived at the wall and 
arched gate high above the sea, where, in the narrow 
strait, is still marked the ancient boundary between 
the two countries. The old portal, once of so much 
importance, is now a ruin ; hut part of the stone* 
work, mixed with tiles, which was above an arch, yet 
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r emains on the side of the mountain ; and beyond k is 
seen more of the old paved road.” Closd ito the 
« Scironian Gate,” the learned Traveller observed a 
prodigious block of white marble, lying out of the 
road upon the brink of the precipice, and which had 
very nearly fallen into the sea. The inscription upon 
it was illegible, but is supposed to relate to the widens 
ing of the road by Hadrian. Hero, it is conjectured, 
may have stood the stele erected by Theseus, which 
bore on one side the inscription u Here is Pelopon- 
nesus, not Ionia and on the other, u Here is not 
Peloponnesus, but Ionia.” The traveller begins to 
descend almost immediately, having before him a 
beautiful and extensive plain, walled in on all sides 
by mountains, at one corner of which, situated upon a 
rocky elevation, is seen the town of Megara.* 

* The Scironian rocks commence about twenty minutes E. of 
Klneta, and terminate about six hours from Corinth, and two hours 
from Megara. The distance was reckoned forty-eight stadia, or not 
quite six miles. The distance from Kineta to Megara by the Sciro- 
nian way. Sir William Cell makes less than three hours; total 
distance from Corinth to Megara, eight hours six minutes. Soon 
after entering the pass, on the left, is seen a monastery on Mount 
Geranion ; and five minutes further, “ a well and limekiln, in 
which have nearly perished the remains of an octagonal edifice* 
perhaps the temple of Apollo Latous, of white marble.” This 
appears to be “ the ancient monument” spoken of by Whelcr, 
“about midway from Megara to Corinth.” He describes it as 
«« being raised up three or four yards from the ground, and eight 
square. About it lay several large planks of marble, some with 
basso-relievos upon them; one of Which hath a man walking on 
foot, and a horse passing by him the other Avay ; another hath a 
figure in a lying posture, but much defaced. Whether this was the 
pedestal to the pillar that King Theseus set up to be the bounds 
between his Athenians and the Peloponnesians, I dare not say, but 
rather think it was some octagon temple: it may well enough be 
that of Apollo and Latona, which Pausanias placcth hereabouts.” 
Nineteen minutes more, according to Sir W. Cell, bring tlie tra- 
veller to a Venetian wall ami watch-tower. «* In ten minutes more, 
f ART IV. M 
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Mr. Dodwell entered the Morea by the Upper Way, 
or the Great Derveni, In two hours and a half from 
Megara, 'he reached the foot of Mount Gerania, and 
began to ascend by a steep and winding way. In ten 
minutes he had a view of the Halcyonian Gulf, now 
called Livadostro, forming a deep bay on the right, 
^bounded by the rocky mountains called Germano and 
v Makriplai, at the foot of which are the villages and 
ports of Elapochori, Psatho, and Livadostro. * A few 
minutes more brought him to the derveni, or custom, 
house, where a Turk and a dozen squalid and insolent 
Albanian soldiers were stationed in the narrowest 
part of the pass. The road continues to ascend, 
passing through a forest of pines, with a great profu- 
sion of beautiful shrubs. In forty minutes he reached 
an elevated part of the mountain, commanding a most 
animating panoramic view. Below appeared the Isth. 
mus, the Acrocorinthus, and the Saronic and Crisssean 
Gulfs. The more remote prospect comprised the soft 

the road is carried on a shelf of rock, in which are cave 9 . At five 
minutes after, a descent, a modem wall and gate. At fourteen 
minutes beyond, having descended to the only dangerous part of 
the road, ascend and find the site of an ancient gate, near which is 
a defaced inscription on a block of marble, and may be that which 
marked the separation of Corinthia from Megaris.” This Is evi- 
dently the Scironian Gate of Dr. Clarke. Hence the road proceeds 
along the rocks to the plain of Megara, in another hour and a half , 
or less. 

• " The rough and craggy elevations which run In concatenated 
ridges from Gerania and the Skironian Rocks into the Corinthian 
Gulf, are the Oneian mountains, at present named Makrlplai, 
which form the Bea of Halcyon ; one chain advancing towards 
Cithseron and Boeotia, the other terminating opposite Sicyon, in 
the Olmian promontory.”— Dodwell. A road leads off to the 
right to the village of Porto Germano, which Sir W. Cell supposes 
to be the ancient A5gosthen&, and where there are considerable 
Tuins of ancient fortifications. Beyond this village is Psatho, on 
or near the site of Page. 
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and undulating lines of the Attic coast, terminating in 
the promontory of Sunium, which was distinguishable 
as a speck upon the blue ether. The beautifully 
varied coast of Argolis, the abrupt and pointed pro- 
montory of Methana, with the islands of Calauria, 
dSgina, and Salamis, were seen embellishing the 
Saronic Gulf. Beyond the Corinthian Sea, were dis- 
tinguished the hills of Achaia, surmounted by the 
white and glittering summits of the Arcadian range.* 
The road continues along the steep and rocky side 
of Gerania, through forests of pine and shrubberies of 
myrtle and lentiscus ; then, after traversing some 
cotton-grounds, and crossing a brook flowing down the 
eastern side of the mountain towards Megaris, it 
ascends by another rivulet to a fountain surrounded 
with plane-trees ; the place is called Migues (or E*? 
tvs M tyos). Twenty minutes further, to the left of 
the road, is a little knoll, surmounted with vestiges of 
a circular tower or tomb, and commanding a fine 
view of Corinth. In two hours from the fountain, 
Mr. Dodwell reached the western foot of Gerania, and 
entered the Isthmus. Soon after, he crossed a bank 
and large fosse, supposed to be the works begun by 
Nero, and a quarter of an hour further, the lines 
raised to defend the entrance into the Peloponnesus 


* The top of the pass, between two summits of Geranion, has 
been fortified, and the foundations of the wall are yet visible. The 
position. Sir W. Geil says, would be quite impregnable, if main- 
tained by troops sufficiently numerous to protect it from the Sciro- 
nian Hocks to the Gulf of Livadostro. The view over the Saronic 
Gulf is magnificent* The summit of Gerania, according to Pau- 
sanias, was ornamented with the temple of Jupiter Aphesius ; and 
“ there seems to be a peribulua on a summit to the left of the pass.’' 
As the word summit, however, admits of great latitude. Sir W. Gell 
suggests, that the site of the temple may be occupied by the mona- 
stery above the village of Kineta. 
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against the Turks. A little beyond, ore ancient 
foundations of a similar kind. In an hour and three 
quarters from the foot of the mountain, he arrived at 
Cprinth. The total distance from Corinth to Megara 
by this route is eight hours and thirty-three minutes, 
being not quite half an hour longer than the route by 
the Sdronian rocks : the route by Kinetta and the 
Great Derveni is eleven hours and ten minutes.* 

A short distance to the south-west of the Canal of 
Nero, and about thirty-five minutes from Corinth, is 
Jjechseum,’)* now consisting of about six houses, some 
magazines, and a custom-house. East of the town, 
the remains of the ancient port are yet visible at a 
place where the sea forms a creek. Wheler says, it is 
now quite choked up. Near it are the remains of a 
Venetian fort. Close to the spot where the canal 
ceases, are two immense tumuli , which 'appear never 
to have been opened : one of them seems to be erected 
over a sepulchral cavern, and there are other caves in 
the rocks below. Dr. Clarke traced the canal to the 
shore, where he observed the rocks hewn into steps to 
serve as a landing-place. “ The remains of the 
Temple of Neptune,” he says, u are very considerable. 
It has not yet ceased to be a place of worship. We 
found here one of the idol pictures of the Greek 
Church, and some ancient vases, serving, although in 
a broken state, as vessels and offerings upon the 
present altar. There is a bath, to which they still 
bring patients for relief. A short time before our 
arrival, this ancient bath was covered ; but wanting 
materials for building a mill, the inhabitants of q 
neighbouring village blasted the rocks, which falling 

• Gell’g Itin. of Greece, p. 5. 

t The road to it ran between long walls, reaching twelve staff <*» 
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into the hath, have almost filled it. The water i« 
very cle ar and brilliant, slightly brackish : it comes 
out of the rock from two holes in the bath, and thence 
falls into the sea. The temperature in the shade was 
found to be 88* ; that of the sea 7 5°. All around this 
place are sepulchral caves hewn in the rocks near the 
sea, resembling the burial-places in the neighbour., 
hood of Jerusalem; but the caves here are much 
smaller, and the recesses within them, instead of 
being intended as receptacles for bodies, were evi. 
dently niches for cinerary urns ; a mode of sepulture 
characterising the Romans, rather than the Greeks. 
Several of these caves remain yet unopened, and the 
entrances of some are entirely concealed.** 

Dr. Clarke represents the Canal of Nero as termi. 
nating M where the solid rock opposed an insurmount. 
able obstacle** to the prosecution of the work. It is 
scarcely credible, however, that the undertaking 
should have been commenced without an accurate 
calculation of the physical difficulties to be surmounted, 
or that these should have led to its sudden abandon, 
ment.* In order to stimulate the perseverance of the 
people, Nero, we are told, took a spade and dug with 
his own hand. There is reason to think that impedi. 
ments of a very different kind, originating in super., 
stitious alarms or in interested and crafty opposition, 
occasioned the relinquishment of the project. The 
legend of the place is, that the workmen continued 


* Sir W. Gell says : *« The cutting a canal across the Isthmus 
would be difficult in the centre; but, on the west, the land Is low, 
and on the east, a glen runs up to some distance from the sea." 
Des Mouceaux, who travelled in 1G68, says, that in some parts it 
would have been necessary to dig the canal to the depth of fifteen 
toises, and almost throughout, of ten, with the exception of the 
two extremities, where the land declines towards the sea. 

M 2 
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the excavation till Hood was perceived to issue from 
the earth. “ Dion Cassius,** remarks Mr. Dodwell, 
u tells nearly the same story about digging the Isth- 
mus as that which is related to travellers at this day. 
He says, that blood issued from the ground, that 
groans and lamentations were heard, and terrible 
apparitions 'were seen. It is not unlikely that the 
priests of Delphi had some influence in checking the 
enterprise. We know from the testimony of Hero- 
dotus and Pausanias, that the Pythia forbade the 
Gnidians to make a channel through their Isthmus, 
alleging, that if Jupiter had intended the peninsula 
to have been an island, he would have made it so 
originally. We know also, that an oracle prevented 
Nechos, king of Egypt, from cutting a canal from the 
Nile to the Arabian Gulf.” The reason that is said 
to have deterred Demetrius from the undertaking, 
namely, the supposed difference of level between the 
waters of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, has pre- 
vented many similar undertakings. Both Sesostris 
and Darius were in like manner deterred from finish- 
ing a canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, by an appre- 
hension that Egypt would be inundated. And, in 
our own times, the supposed difference of level between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, has been 
considered as a fatal objection to the project of cutting 
a passage across the American Isthmus. It seems 
strange, that if Demetrius was deterred by this appre- 
hension, the project should have been so frequently 
renewed. The feasibility of the scheme will now 
probably be, ere long, fully ascertained ; but, as the 
original motives for undertaking it have been super- 
seded by the improvement of the moderns in the arts 
of navigation and military defence, it does not seem 
likely that any advantages which could result from 
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its completion, would lie equal to the labour and 
expense* 


• FROM CORINTH TO SICYON. 

A wretched village of fifty houses, bearing the 
imposing name of Basilico,* is the only representative 
of the once opulent city of Sicyon, one of the most 
ancient seats of Grecian power: its little kingdom 
was, indeed, one of the most ancient in Europe. It 
is supposed to have been founded 232 years before 
Argos, and 2089 B.C. It was sufficiently strong to 
resist the attacks of the Athenians under Pericles ; it 
furnished a contingent of 3000 troops at Platsea, and 
had fifteen ships at the battle of S alarms. After the 
destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sicyon became 
possessed of the greater part of the Corinthian terri- 
tory ; and its citizens for 'some time had the superin- 
tendence of the Isthmian Games. This city was the 
school of the most celebrated artists of antiquity, and 
was sumptuously decorated with temples and statues. 
Pausanias enumerates five temples (vxa), eleven hiera 9 
one cekema , a theatre, two gymnasia, an agora , a 
portico, a senate-house, and a temenos for the Roman 
emperors, witli numerous altars, monuments, and 
statues of ivory and gold, of marble, of bronze, and of 
wood. Rut in his time, it was reduced to great dis- 
tress, having been recently overthrown by an earth- 
quake. 

The ruins of Sicyon still retain some vestiges of 

* Butnkjxv signifies a royal palace : this name is given to Sicyon 
by some of the Byzantine historians. It has also, at different 
times, been denominated iEgialeus, Mekon, Telekinia, and, when 
taken by Demetrius JPoliorcetes, Dcmetriaa. See authorities in 
DodwelL 
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ancient magnificence ; and in a few instances, they exist 
in such a state of preservation as to shew that some 
of the buildings must either have escaped from the 
effects of the earthquake, or have been constructed at 
a later period. In this number is the theatre, pro* 
nounced by Dr. Clarke to be “ by much the finest and 
the most perfect structure of the kind in all Greece,”—. 
“ surpassing every other in the harmony of its propor- 
tions, the costliness of the workmanship, the grandeur 
of the koilon , and the stupendous nature of the prospect 
exhibited to all those who were seated on its benches.* 
If,” continues the learned Traveller, “ it were freed 
from the rubbish about it, and laid open to view, it 
would afford an astonishing idea of the magnificence 
of a city whose luxuries were so great, that its inha- 
bitants ranked among the most voluptuous and effe- 
minate people of all Greece. The stone-work is 
entirely of that massive kind which denotes a very 
high antiquity. Part of the scene remains, together 
with the whole of the seats, although some of the 
latter now lie concealed by the soil. But the most 
remarkable parts of the structure are two vaulted pas- 
sages for places of entrance, one being on either side, 
at the two extremities of the coilon , dose to the scene, 
and about half way up, leading into what we should 
call the side boxes of a modern theatre. Immediately 
in front, the eye roams over all the Gulf of Corinth, 

Mb. Dodwell says : “ Several dilapidated churches, which are 
composed of ancient fragments, probably occupy the site of the 
temples. Several fragments of the Doric order are observable 
among them, particularly triglyphs and metopa of curious forms, 
but generally of small proportions.” He speaks of the remains of 
the gymnasium or stadium as supported by strong walls of poly- 
gonal construction. Near the theatre are some large masses of 
Roman brick walls. Neither Mr. Dodwell nor Sir W. Gell speaks 
so highly of the theatre as Dr. Clarket 
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commanding islands, promontories, and distant sum- 
mits towering above the clouds. To a person seated 
in the middle of the cavea, a lofty mountain with bold 
sweeping sides appears beyond the gulf, placed exactly 
in the centre of the view, the sea intervening between 
its base and the Sicyouian coast : this mountain marks 
the particular part of Boeotia now pointed out by the 
natives of Basilico as Thiva (Thebes). But, to a 
person placed upon the seats which are upon the right 
hand of those in front, Parnassus (here called Lakura , 
from [its ancient name, Lycorea) most nobly displays 
itself. This mountain is visible only in very dear 
weather. During the short time wc remained in the 
theatre, it became covered with vast douds, which 
at first rolled majestically ovqf its summit, and after- 
wards concealed it from our view. 

“ The stadium is on the right hand pf a person 
facing the theatre. It is undoubtedly the oldest work 
remaining of all that belonged to the andent city. 
The walls exactly resemble those of Mycensa and 
Tiryns : it may therefore class among the examples of 
Cyclopean masonry. In other respects, it is the most 
remarkable structure of the kind existing, because it 
is partly a natural and partly au artificial work. The 
persons by whom it was formed, finding that the 
mountain upon which the coilon of the theatre had 
been constructed, would not allow a sufficient space 
for another oblong cavea of the length requisite to 
complete a stadium, built up an artificial rampart? 
reaching out into the plain from the mountain towards 
the sea \ so that this front-work resembles half a 
stadium, thrust into the semicircular cavity of a 
theatre, the entrances to the area included between 
both, being formed with great taste and effect at the 
two sides or extremities of the semicircles. The an- 
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ctait masonry appears in the front-work so f i-4 

, * ““gth of the whole area equals 267 paces { the 
width of the bastion, 36 paces ; and its height, 22 feet 
6 inches. 

In front of the projecting rampart belonging to 
the outer extremity of the stadium, and at a short 
distance below it in the plain, are also the remains of 
a temple, completing the plan of this part of the an- 
cient city, which was here terminated on its western 
side by three magnificent structures, — a theatre, a 
stadium, and a temple ; as it was bounded towards its 
eastern extremity by its acropolis. We can be at no 
loss for the name of this temple, although nothing but 
the ground-plot of it now remains. It is distinctly 
Btated by Pausanias to hare been the temple of Bac- 
chus, which occurred beyond the theatre to a person 
coming from the citadel; and to this temple were 
made those annual processions which took place at 
night and by the light of torches, when the Sicyonians 
brought hither the mystic images called Baccheus and 
Lysius, chanting their ancient hymns. Around the 
theatre and stadium, besides the traces of this temple, 
other ruins may be noticed, but less distinct as to 
their form. In the plain towards the sea, are many 
more, perhaps extending to the Sicyonian haven, 
which we did not visit. 

‘‘ The whole city occupied an elevated situation 5 
but, as it did not possess one of those precipitous 
ftcks for its citadel which sustained the bulwarks of 
Athens, Argos, Corinth, and many other Grecian 
states, no vestige of its acropolis can now be discerned, 
excepting only the traces of its walls. It is situate 
above the place now called Palaio-Castro , occupying 
that part of the ruins of Sicyon which lies upon the 
south-east side .It may be recoguised both in the 
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nature of its walls, which are very ancient, and in 
its more elevated situation. Near this place we 
observed the fragments of architectural ornaments, 
and some broken columns of the Ionic order. Hard 
by the acropolis may also be seen some ancient 
caves, as in the vicinity of Athens: in all proba- 
bility, they were the sepulchres, rather than the 
dwellings of the earliest inhabitants; they are all 
lined with stucco. There is still an ancient paved 
road, that conducted to the citadel, by a narrow en- 
trance between rocks, so contrived, as to make all who 
approached the gate pass through a defile that might 
be easily guarded. Within the acropolis are the ves- 
tiges of buildings, perhaps the Hieron of Fortuna 
Acraa , and of the Dioscuri ; and below it is a foun- 
tain seeming to correspond to that of Stazusa, men- 
tioned by Pausanias as near the gate. The remains 
of a temple built in a very massive style of structure, 
occur on the western side of the village of Basilico ; 
and in passing the fosse of the citadel, to go towards 
the theatre, which is beyond the acropolis, a subter- 
raneous passage may be observed, exactly above which 
the temple seems to have stood ; as if by means of this 
secret duct, persons belonging to the sanctuary might 
have had ingress and egress to and from the temple, 
without passing the gate of the citadel. This was 
perhaps the identical place called Cosmeterium by 
Pausanias, whence the mystic images were annually 
brought forth in the solemn procession to the temple^ 
of Bacchus.” * 

In the southern part of the ruins, facing Corinth, 
there are two copious springs, supposed by Mr. Dodwell 


• Clarke’s Travels, vol. vl. (8vo.) pp. 533—41. 
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also to be the fountain Stoxousa, which was near 
the gate leading to Corinth, though the water no longer 
drops from the roof of the cave, as in the time of 
Pausamias. Above this spot are the ruins of soke 
strong modem walls, probably built by the Venetians, 
as Basilico was a place of strength in their time : the 
castle was considered as an important post, and was 
garrisoned by the Turks in 1054. Its final destruction 
is said to have been occasioned by the plague.* 

Basilico is about three hours N.W. of Corinth, and 
about an hour from the sea, where there is a great 
tumulus on the shore. Between Corinth and Sicyon, 
Mr. Dodwell passed near fifteen villages. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil and the commodiouSness 
of the situation, he says, have attracted a numerous 
population. An olive- grove extends for a considerable 
distance ; and a brook and four rivers are passed in 
the plain, all issuing from the hills on the left.-f* 

One of these is evidently that which is mentioned 
by Strabo and Livy under the name of Nemea, and 
which separated the Corinthian and Sicyonian terri- 


* « Basilico, or, as some call it, Basilica, when the kingdom of 
the Morea was under the Venetians, was a considerable town : now. 
It is but a heap of ruins, and inhabited only by three families of 
Turks, and about as many Christians. This final destruction, one 
of the inhabitants told us, happened about twenty years ago by 
the plague: which they held to be a judgement of God upon tho 
Turks for profaning one of the Christian churches there, turning 
Jt into a mosque by command of the vaivode, who fell down dead 
Tipon the place the first time he caused the Alcoran to be read in 
it; whose death was followed soon after with such a pestilence as 
in a short time utterly destroyed the whole town, which could 
never since he repcopled.”— Whelrr’s Journey , b. vi. p. 44 6. 

t Pausanias merely notices the Asopos as occurring between 
Sicyon and Corinth. Strabo mentions two others, called Cephissos 
and Gmcai. 
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tones.* It flows by Nemea, whence its course was 
followed by Dr. Clarke, in journeying from Nemea to 
Sicyon. He calls it the Nemeeean rivulet, and says, 
that “ it flows in a deep ravine after leaving the plain, 
and then passes between the mountains which sepa- 
rate the Nemeeean plain from that of Sicyon.” The 
rocks on either side appeared to consist of a chalky 
limestone. After riding for about two hours along 
its left bank, he suddenly quitted its course on de- 
scending into the Sicyonian plain, having on the 
right a tomb and ruins. Soon after, he observed, also 
on the right, a chapel containing Ionic capitals and 
other marble fragments. Within thirteen minutes of 
Sicyon, the road from Corinth crosses the Asopus, 
flowing from the valley of Agios Giorgios and by the 
ruins of Phlius. Over this river, which runs under 
the eastern side of Sicyon, there have been two bridges, 
one of which lias a fine arch of ancient workmanship 
and large blocks still standing. In Wlieler’s time, 
there were some powder-mills here ; the first, he says, 
he ever saw in Turkey. 

FROM SICYON TO ARGOS. 

In the neighbourhood of Sicyon was the town of 
Titana, seated on a mountain, where, in a cypress 
wood, was a temple of vEsculapius, containing a 

* Wheler, describing his journey from Corinth to Sicyon, say# 
'* We left the olive-yards and vineyards on our right hand, which 
are watered by the rivulet Omea, running down from the moun- 
tains thatoound this plain south and south-westwards; and from 
thence, I believe, it runs into the river Nemea , which we pasted 
about mid-wap bp a bridge. This river then was not very consider- 
able, but, after rains, is poured down from the mountains in such 
abundance, that it fills many channels on each side of it which 
before were dry.’* 

PART IV. N 
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statue of the deity, clothed in a tunic of white woollen, 
and another of Hygeia, also robed, and covered with 
votive locks of hair. The place is mentioned by 
Pausanias as being the scene of a very ancient astro- 
nomical and religious establishment. The real site of 
the temple, Sir W. Gell considers to be a peaked 
mountain above the villages of Paradisos and Alopeki, 
about three hours S.W. of Sicyon, commanding a 
most magnificent view of the Acrocorinthos, the Isth- 
mus, and the two Gulfs, extending as far as Athens 
and the promontory of Sunium. The summit is now 
called Agios Elia.* The peribolus and other traces 
still remain. About half an hour S. of Alopeki, is a 
ruined Hellenic fortress, small but curious, which, 
the learned antiquary thinks, may have been the town 
of Titanos. Below this, on a knoll, is a church with 
ancient blocks. The neighbourhood is much troubled 
with earthquakes. At Alopeki, in 1805, Sir W. Gell 
experienced one of the most alarming nature. 

About three miles further south, in the road from 
Phonia to Argos, are the ruins of Phlius, one of the 
places selected by the Abbe Fourmont for his palaeo- 
graphical exploits. This city had for its territory a 
fertile plain, about eight miles in length, which, ac- 
cording to Stephanus, took its name from its abounding 
in fruit (ra^a to Qktiv). Pausanias tells us, what 
comes to the same thing, that Phlias, son of Bacchus, 
gave his name to the country. Mr. Dodwell says, 

* That is, Saint Elias. It has been remarked, that this name 
has been given to many mountains consecrated to the sun, as if 
either a mistake for or a sort of play upon the tfme of the 

saint, who would seem to have no inherent right to these high places. 
In the present instance, it corresponds to the ancient name rtravaty 
the mountain of the sun. From Alopeki, Corinth bears S. 63 E. 

t Its more ancient names were Arantia and Araethyrea. Homer 
mentions it uuder the latter name. 
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k la now called Staphlika, but Sir W. Gell calls it the 
valley of Agios Giorgios, from the large and jwpulous 
village of that name, famed for its excellent red wine. 
The exuberant fertility of the vineyards in this dis- 
trict, has always been, as at present, the theme of 
panegyric: it produces the best wine in the Peninsula. 
The Corinth grape, or currant (rruQuXa), the produce 
of the Phliasian plain, is not cultivated at Corinth, but 
took its name from being exported by the merchants of 
that city. The Asopus has its source in this territory, 
which it fertilises with its meandering stream. The 
ruins of the ancient city are described by Sir W, Gell as 
extending half across the plain : he mentions traces of 
walls and foundations of two temples. The citadel 
was on the hill. A fine causey crosses the plain to the 
foot of Mount Agios Basili . In the road to Agios 
Giorgios occur other ancient vestiges ; fn particular, 
a chapel of Saint Irene, containing fragments of a 
Doric temple and a bridge formed of an ancient archi- 
trave. The church of St. George has also Doric frag- 
ments. From this village to Argos, the road passes 
through as ugly and uninteresting a country, Sir W. 
Gell says, as can well be imagined. The distance is 
about twelve miles.* 

But we must no longer suffer ourselves to be de- 
tained in this interesting corner of the Peloponnesus, 

* Five hours, according to the Author's Itinerary'; four hours, 
in his Narrative. At 35 min. from Agios Giorgios, having entered 
a defile, the traveller sees on the right, a monastery of the Panagia, 
in a curious situation on a precipice. Within the next 20 minutes, 
the road crosses some walls which are found again in the route 
from Nemea to Mycenae, and are supposed to mark the ancient 
boundary between the Argian and Phliasian territories. At 2 hours 
40 min., a road turns off to the left, to Phytai, where are ruins, 
supposed to be of the Herautn, or temple of the Argive Juno.*— 
Itinerary, pp, ICO, 171. 
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having yet to explore the narrow slip of territory 
lying between the Gulf of Lepanto and the ancient 
Arcadia and Elis, which formed Achaia Proper. * 
Here, again, we take Mr. Dodwcll for our guide, in 
his route . 

FROM SICYON TO PATRAS. 

In the first four hours, proceeding westward from 
Basilico to Kamares, no object of particular interest 
occurs. The road lies near the Gulf, crossing several 
rivers and brooks that find their way into it, and, at 
an hour and a half, passes the remains of a wall run- 
ning from the hill on the left to the sea, apparently 
intended to guard the pass. This, therefore, was 
probably the boundary of the Sicyonian and iEgiratan 
territories. Near this place are vestiges of an Ionic 
temple of white marble : the prospect from the ruins 
is very fine. At the end of about three hours, the 
road crosses a large river near the village of Xilo- 
Kastro, which is seen at the foot of a hill to the left : 
the summit is crowned with the imperfect remains of 
an acropolis. The situation corresponds to that of 
iEgira, which Polybius describes as standing near 
some abrupt and broken hills, seven stadia from the 
sea, and opposite to Parnassus. In the time of Pau- 
sanias, it possessed three hiera, a temple (»*«;), and 
another sacred edifice (0/xqua). The khan of Kamares 
takes its name from the remains of some small Homan 
archfs in its vicinity, which appear to have belonged 
to an aqueduct. Near it is a small marsh, with a 

• •• Achaia was formerly Inhabited by those Ionians who are 
now settled 011 the coast of Asia. They were expelled by the 
Acheeans, when the latter were compelled to yield the kingdoms of 
Argos and Lacedaemon to the descendants of Hercules.”— *Tn« veto 
of Jjiachanis, ch. 37 <. 
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jpring of good water. The village of Kam&res is 
nearer the coast, about a quarter of an hour distant. 
On the high pointed acclivity above the khan, stands, a 
church called the Panagia tea Koruphea . Thus far, 
the country is described as pre-eminently beautiful,—* 
a picturesque succession of hill and dale, the hills 
shattered by earthquakes into the most picturesque 
forms, and luxuriantly mantled with wood, princi- 
pally the evergreen oak. On the right, occasional 
views are obtained of the Gulf, with the grand moun- 
tains of Locris, Phocis, and Boeotia on the opposite 
coast. 

An hour and fifty minutes from the khan of Ka- 
mares, and about a hundred yards to the left of the 
road, there is an ancient monument of a square form, 
constructed of fine blocks of stone, nine layers of 
which are still remaining. On the top of the ruin is 
the fragment of a bas-relief, consisting of two naked 
feet sculptured in a beautiful style. “ This is pro- 
bably the monument which, Pausanias says, was on 
the right of the road, between the river Krathis and 
JEgira, on which there was an equestrian figure nearly 
effaced.” About an hour further, proceeding through 
some vineyards, olive-groves, and corn-fields, and 
crossing a shallow stream in a broad channel, brings 
the traveller to the remains of another monument, 
supposed to be Roman: the foundation is of small 
stones and mortar, while the superstructure is of large 
blocks. Twenty-six minutes further, a small cape 
projects into the Gulf, covered with pines and bushes, 
among which are a few ancient vestiges. After cross- 
ing the broad channel of another stream, and passing 
through some more vineyards, olive-grounds, and 
Corn-lands, Mr. Dodwell approached a place called 
Mauro-Petra , at the entrance of a narrow pass which 
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had long been a favourite resort of banditti.* A hill 
on the left is crowned with the ruins of a palaio-kastro , 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Mgm (Aiyai), 
Forty minutes further, he crossed, by a bridge of 
seven arches, a shallow but rapid river, called Sakratas 
or Akrata, a corruption of Krathis, which rises at a 
village called Zaroukla, eight hours distant, in Mount 
Krathis, and after traversing a fertile plain, falls into, 
the Gulf. On its banks is a khan, called the khan 
of Acrata, where Mr. Dodwell passed the night. f 
Soon after quitting the khan, the road crosses a 
stream conveyed by an artificial channel to turn a 
corn-mill. A fertile and richly-cultivated plain ex- 
tends beyond, occupied with vineyards and currant- 
plantations, which at length contracts as the mountains 
approach the sea, and then the vale again expands. 
The heights are covered with evergreens and shrubs, 
and as they alternately recede and approach, the 
scenery is beautifully varied. At the end of about 
two hours and twenty minutes, the road crosses « 
rapid river by a bridge of one arch ; but when Mr. 
Dodwell passed it, it had become so swollen by the 
rains as to form several branches, which he crossed 
with difficulty. The banks are shaded by impending 

* Near this place, a Turkish army of 3,000 men was arrested in 
its progress by General Lumlo in 1822. See vol. i. p. 184. 

t It is not easy to reconcile Mr. Dodwcll's route exactly with 
that given by Sir W. Gell. (Itin. p. 13.) He makes the distance 
from Acrata to Kamarcs, five hours and a half. At 3 hours and 39 
min. from Kamares, he mentions, “ a rivulet and ruins at Blou- 
boukl; on the r., the woody hill on which stood ASgira above the 
road i on the 1., the ruins of the port or Navale Mgira , choked 
with sand : the black posts upon the two piers have occasioned the 
name of Mnuro Lithari." Here also is a derveni. This is evidently 
the Mg& and Maura Petra of Mr. Dodwell, who places /Eg Ira at 
Xilo-Kastro. 
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trees, or obstructed by almost impenetrable bushes, 
which threw down their horses and tore their clothes. 
They deemed themselves, however, fully recompensed 
by the singular beauty and impressive grandeur of the 
scenery. The river is the Bourai'kos, or Kalavryta 
river, which flows through the glen of Megaspelia in 
Arcadia. The chasm through which the river is pre- 
cipitated, is described by Sir W. Gell as perhaps “ one 
of the most stupendous scenes in the world.” The 
rocks on each side of the glen are for the most part 
perpendicular, rising to a tremendous height, and shat- 
tered into irregular forms : wherever there is a pro- 
jection, they are fringed with verdure, and crowned 
with oaks and pines. 

“ No part of Achaia,” says Mr. Dodwell, “ abounds 
so much as this in enchanting localities and pic- 
turesque wilds. The concussions of earthquakes, to 
which this coast has always been subject, and from 
which it is not yet free, have tossed the surface into a 
multiplicity of forms, with deep dells and craggy 
steeps, yawning ravines and cloud-capped precipices.” 
—After passing near a water-mill to the left, is seen, 
on a wooded hill, a metochi , or farm, belonging to the 
monastery of Megaspelia. The road then lies over a 
plain cultivated with Indian corn, and traversed by 
several rivers, which in the summer are nearly dry, 
but, on the melting of the snows on the Arcadian 
mountains, become turbulent torrents, rushing into 
the Gulf. The broadest of these rivers is the Setinos 
of Pausanias. In the evening, Mr. Dodwell reached 
Vostitza ; distance from the khan of Acrata, five hours. 

The town of Vostitza (Bostizza), the representative 
of the ancient ASgium, stands in a fertile plain a little 
elevated above the sea, surrounded with gardens, 
olive-grounds, vineyards, and currant-plantations: 
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corn, cotton, tobacco, and maize, are also grown in tbe 
neighbourhood. ASgium was one of the most cele- 
brated cities in Greece. It is mentioned by Homer as 
having supplied vessels for the Trojan war, and was 
for many ages the seat of the Achaian Congress. In 
the second century, it still possessed fifteen sacred edi- 
fices, a theatre, a portico, and an agora.* At the time 
of Mr. Dodwell’s visit, it was reduced to u a large 
village,” in which the Greeks formed the majority 
of the population : the Turks had only one mosque, -f* 
Scarcely any vestiges of its edifices were observable, 
their destruction having probably been occasioned 
chiefly by the violent convulsions of nature. Since 
then, 44 the greater part of the town of Vostitza has been 
destroyed by a similar catastrophe, and a cape in its 
vicinity, like the city of Ilelice, has been engulfed in 
the sea, and has totally disappeared !” On the beach, 
overshadowing a copious fountain, stood a magnifi- 
cent plane-tree, the trunk of which measured 38 feet 
in girth, and tlie branches spread (JO feet on each side. 
The fountain is mentioned by Pausanias. $ There is 
an ascent from the shore through a subterraneous 


* “ The Turks burned JRgium in 153G, and put the Inhabitants 
to the sword, or carried them away into slavery.”— C handler. 

t Sir W. Cell states the population at about 2000: it might there- 
fore claim to be railed a town, though built in a straggling manner. 

$ Mr. Dodwcll describes the spring as issuing from the ground 
near the roots of the tree, and, after a rippling course of a few 
yards, entering the gulf. Chandler says : « By the plane-tree is a 
plentiful source of excellent water, streaming copiously from ten 
or more mouths of slone, and many transparent springs rise on the 
beach. We were told that an earthquake and a mighty inunda- 
tion of the sea happened not many years ago ; that the water thrice 
mounted above this tree and the tall cliff behind it; that some of 
the branches were torn offby its violence ; and that the people fled 
to the mountains.” 
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passage cut in tlie rock. The anchorage of the har- 
bour is not safe with a northerly wind. 

In half an hour from Vostizza, the road to Patras 
passes a river at a ford, (supposed by Mr. Dodwell to 
be the Phoenix,) and, in the course of the next hour, 
three other streams, one of which only is crossed by 
a bridge. A river now called Soria, which rises near 
the village of Zeria, high up in the mountains, M may 
be the Meganitos.” After crossing another stream, 
he arrived at a narrow pass, where the mountains 
approach the sea ; and here was a derveni guarded by 
some dirty Albanians. In two hours and twenty 
minutes from Vostitza, he came in view of a turn of 
the Gulf where it bends westward, and saw Lepanto 
on the opposite side. In three hours and forty-four 
minutes, he crossed a stream falling from the mountains 
on the left, and forming “ a high but thin cascade,” 
(Sir W. Gell terms it a magnificent one,) perhaps 400 
feet high,” called Hal to Korupho, The mountains here 
rise abruptly from the sea, covered with pines and 
other trees, and the scenery is very fine. Within the 
next half hour. Sir W. Gell mentions two ancient 
ports now concerted into lakes, each having near it a 
tumulus and some ancient blocks. The low promon- 
tory of Drepanum (still bearing that name) commences 
after passing the second. Immediately opposite to 
Lepanto is a tumulus, so large as to appear like a na- 
tural mound, with broken tiles near it. From an emi- 
nence, about an hour from 13alto Korupho, Mr. Dod- 
well obtained a magnificent view of this part of the 
Gulf. “ W e looked down,” he says “ upon the en- 
trance of the Gulf, which is between the promontories 
of Rhion and Antirrhion, on which are respectively 
situated the castles of Morea and Ilomelia. The 
K2 
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former bears N. 88° W. ; the latter, N. 70® W. ; 
and the intermediate space is certainly much more 
considerable than it was computed by the ancients. 
These promontories are denominated by Livy, ‘ the 
jaws of the Corinthian Gulf.* We discovered the pro- 
jecting coast from the Araxian promontory, and, in 
the faint distance, the islands of Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and the Echinades, with the yEtolian shore near Me- 
saloggion (Missolonghi). These soft distances are well 
contrasted with the rugged and frowning precipices of 
Chalcis and Taphiassos, presenting their craggy sides 
to the open sea, and uniting with the lofty chains of 
Rhegana and Loidoriki, as they branch out from Pin- 
dus and (Eta. The town of Nepaktos (Lepanto) is 
seen on the Locrian coast in a direction of N. 6° E. ; 
and the sickle-formed cape of Drepanon projects in a 
thin line from the Achaian shore.” 

The road passes within a mile of the castle of the 
Morea, and then lies over a level country in a S.W. 
direction, crossing three “ insignificant streams,” called 
by Pausanias the Bolinaios, the Selemnos, and the 
Charadros, and, where the plain is about two miles 
wide, the Meilichos, now called Melikoukia. Beyond 
this river, the hills called Skata Bouna approach the 
road, and the cultivation of Patras begins. The dis- 
tance from Vostizza to Patras is eight hours and a 
quarter, or twenty-five computed miles. * The total 
distance from Patras to Corinth by Sicyon, is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodwell, thirty-three hours. Sir W. Gell 
makes it only twenty-six hours, or seventy-six com- 
puted miles. Before we describe this important place, 

* Sir W. Gell mentions, at two hours fifty-five minutes from 
Vostitza.a khan called the khan of Lampiri, prettily situated at the 
foot of the chain of Mount Voidia, the ancient Pauachaikog. 
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the emporium of the Morea, we shall trace another 
route taken by Mr. Dodwell, leading through the 
heart of the Peninsula. 

FROM TRIPOL1TZA TO PATRAS. 

The road from Tripolitza to Kalabryta lias already 
been traced as far as Kalpaki in the plain of Orclio- 
menos. * From this place, Mr. Dodwell proceeded in 
a north-easterly direction towards Stymphalus or Za- 
raka. On descending into the plain, where tho traces 
of Orchomenos end, he crossed a copious stream 
called Sosteno, which rises near the deserted village of 
Nudimo (or Nudines), three hours distant, and in 
thirty-seven minutes from Kalpaki, came to a fine 
kephalo brusi, rushing in seven clear streams out of 
the rocks at the foot of the Kokino Jiouno (the red 
mountain), which rises close to the traveller’s right. 
These soon collect into a single stream, which, after a 
course of a few hundred yards, enters the lake of Or- 
chomenos, of which it forms the principal supply. 
Half an hour from this source, Mr. Dodwell noticed a 
tumulus to the left, crossed a rivulet, running towards 
the lake, and came to some traces of an ancient paved 
way. In ail hour and a quarter, he readied the ex- 
tremity of the plain, and observed the monastery of 
Kandelas conspicuously perched upon a high rock. A 
few minutes more brought him to the metoclii of the 
monastery, a short way beyond which, is the scattered 
and deserted town of Kandelas (or Kandyla.) All the 
principal inhabitants, unable to support the vexatious 
extortions of the Pasha of the Morea, had, a few years 
before, emigrated to the coast of Anatolia. After 


• Sec p. 45 of the present volume: 
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passing some mills turned by a rivulet running towards 
the lake of Oreliomenos, the road begins to ascend the 
precipitous sides of a mountain, (supposed to be the 
ancient Oligyrtos,) winding along the edge of precipices 
in a zig-zag direction. This road, Mr. Dodwell says, 
is not difficult in summer, but, at the time he tra- 
versed it (March 12), it was completely encrusted with 
snow to a great depth : no beaten track, consequently, 
was visible, and at almost every step, the party were 
in danger of falling down the precipices ; “ nor do I 
recollect,” he adds, “ ever to have been in a more 
perilous situation.” The guides whom he had hired 
at Kalpaki, when they saw the depth of the snow, 
obstinately refused to proceed, till the Tatar who 
accompanied Mr. Dodwell had recourse to the common 
Turkish persuasive, the w arrjumenlum baculinum It 
took an hour and ten minutes to reach the summit of 
the pass, and an hour and twenty minutes more, to 
descend by a difficult path to the long flat plain at the 
foot of the mountain, in which stands the village of 
Skotini near the confluence of two streams. The 
plain was cultivated with corn. An hour and a quar. 
ter from this village, are vestiges of walls composed of 
large rough stones, at the foot of some rocky lulls to 
the left, on which there appears to have been an aero- 
polis. “ This place exhibits indications of great an- 
tiquity, and may be the site of the town of Alea.” * 

* This can hardly be the same spot that Sir W. Gell refers to 
in lus journey from Phonla to Argos. He describes the road 'to 
Agios Giorgios as ascending from the valley of Stymphalus between 
two hills, and then descending into “ a little hollow," where he 
found the ruins of a town, which he took for the ancient Alea. A 
dreary and uncultivated tract succeeded, and after proceeding some 
way, lie observed “ a very large and most singular tumulus, encir- 
cled with a wall of huge stones. The mass had been cut into two 
ccjual semicircular portions by an excavation, by which other 
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The road then lies over some rocky elevations, and, in 
twenty-five minutes, brings the traveller in sight of 
the Lake of Stymphalus (now Zaraka), which, though 
not of considerable dimensions, is very grand and pic- 
turesque, being surrounded with mountains of a bold 
outline and magnificent aspect. The route now falls 
into an ancient paved way,' running along the south, 
eastern extremity of the lake. After crossing two 
branches of a stream which rises two hours to the 
north, at the village of Dusio (or Dugio), and here 
enters the lake, the traveller arrives at the miserable 
village of Zaraka, seven hours from Kalpaki. Here, 
the power of the black aga of the village was in vain 
exerted to procure for the milordos wine and pro- 
visions: the villagers were furnished with scarcely 
any thing but “ ripe olives, pungent cheese, and gritty 
bread.” 

The remains of the ancient city of Stymphalus,* 
are about an hour W.S.W. of Zaraka, on a rocky 

stones were exposed. The learned Traveller concludes that this 
must be the tomb of jftpytus, the father of A lens, the founder of 
Alea, which is thus mentioned by Pausanias. “ This sepulchre I 
examined very particularly, because Homer mentions it : 

(“ Where, under high Cyllene crowned with wood, 

The shaded tomb of old ASpytus stood.” — Liad. b. ii.) 
it is a mound of earth not very large, surrounded with a circular 
wall of stone. Homer admired it only because he had never seen 
a more magnificent monument.” Half an hour further, through 
•' a frightfully ugly and dreary country,” brought the Traveller 
within view of the village of Agios Giorgios, and a steep zig-zag 
path led into the Phliasian plain.— Narrative, pp. 384—0. 

* “ From Stymphalus the bright Mctopa came, 

Mother of warlike Thebes, whose silver spring 
I drink.” West's Pindar, olymp. vi. strophe 5. 

“ And Stymphclus with her surrounding grove.” 

l’OPJt’B Iliad, b. ii. 
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onfftttH* rtrfflf from the northeastern tide of the 
lake. They are thus described by Mr. Dodwell. 

'* The first ruin wp reached, appeared to be the rtf. 
stains of a temple, consisting of a quantity of blocks 
which constituted the cella. We also observed some 
fluted frusta of the Doric order, three feet in diame- 
ter. Several other traces are dispersed in all direc- 
tions. At the distance of ten minutes from this place, 
the fbuntain of Stymphalos, which at present is known 
by the usual denomination of Kephalo-Brusi , gushes 
With turbulent vehemence from the rock, and forms a 
copious stream. This is the river Stymphalos, which, 
after a short and rippling course, enters the lake, 
which it traverses, and falls into the chasm, or kata - 
bathron ; from whence finding its way in a subter- 
raneous channel, it re-appears near Argos, forming the 
source of the river Erasinos, which enters the Argolie 
Gulf near the Lerneean, marsh. This physical curi- 
osity is noticed by many ancient authors ; particularly 
by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Pausa- 
nias. The length of its subterraneous course was sup- 
posed to be 200 stadia. 

<c We proceeded for a short space along the foot of 
the mountain, by the ancient way, which is paved with 
large square blocks of stone, unlike the roads of the 
Romans, which are composed of irregular polygons. • 

• This magnificent causey, worthy of Hercules, and which, like 
that of Phonia, was decorated with parapets of hewn stone, not 
only afforded an excellent road, but “ confined the lake to a cer- 
tain degree ? besides raising the whole level of the marsh, by arrest- 
ing the deposite washed by rivulets from the mountain. About mid- 
way is a canal, running rapidly in a direct and artificial course.” 
(Gbll's y<w. p. 381.) This Is said to have been formed by Her- 
cules to carry off the superfluous waters of the Aroanlos, and to 
protect the country from the calamitous effects of inundation. A 
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Wi soon oame to the remains of a temple, ogniiathiy 
of a considerable quantity of Dorio fru*ta> and some 
pilasters or onto, both fluted, and some large blocks 
of marble and stone. The columns are of moderate 
proportions; the larger measure three feet in dia- 
motor, and the smaller only eighteen inches. The 
place is called Kionea , the Columns. The dilapi- 
dated Catholicon or episcopal church, which has evi- 
dently been a handsome edifice, is dose to th» temple, 
and is composed of ancient remains. A few hundred 
yards from the Catholicon, we came to the ancient 
walls of Stymphalos, which were fortified with square 
towers, and constructed in the second style of masonry, 
with large polygon stones. Nearer the lake, the brow 
of an impending eminence is characterised by the ruins 
of another temple, the lower part of the cella of which is 
still visible. This whole side of the lake appears to have 
been covered with buildings belonging to the town, 
which was of a long and narrow form, adapted to the 
nature of the spot on which it stood. The mountain 
which rises above the ruins is part of the great Mount 
Cyllene, the loftiest in Arcadia.”* 

Pausanias asserts, that the lake, which is always 
small, ia quite dry in summer ; but this, Mr. Dodwell 
was assured, never occurs, though it is then very 
much reduced in extent. In fact, the fish called 
kephales are said to abound in it. Sir W. Gell no- 
ticed numerous flocks of wild-fowl, near the kataba - 
/Aron, “ apparently attracted by the floating of every 
swimming object to a common centre, waiting for 
their prey.” Having ascended to the top of a pred- 

part of the river seems to flow in its natural channel; hut a great 
part* Mr. Dodwell says, is evidently directed to the lake by the 
canal. 


* Dodwell, voL ii. p. 433. 
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pice, he^ooked down upon the fearful chum. “ A sort 
of imposing stillness,” he says, “ rendered more terrible 
the sight of what appeared an unfathomable abyss, 
drawing to itself, in treacherous silence, every floating 
object j till it became insensibly and irrevocably lost in 
the dark and tremendous gulf below. The water had all 
the appearance of immense depth, so that, though per- 
fectly transparent, and seen from a considerable eleva- 
tion, no signs of the bottom were visible. The natives 
believe that the cones of fir-trees, having been thrown 
in considerable numbers into the water here, have 
really re-appeared at tho fountain-head of the Era- 
sinus." An unfortunate bather is said to have disap- 
peared at this spot, but the body would seem not to 
have been seen again. On the other side of the water, 
near Zaraka, Sir W. Gell noticed arches of the aque- 
duct erected by Hadrian to convey water to Corinth.* 

. The route to Phonia lies along the north-eastern 
side of the lake, through the ruins of Stymphalus, and 
then continues on the side of a steep precipice rising 
from the water, bearing the traces of wheels in the 
ancient road hewn in tho rock. In less than an hour, 
the traveller reaches the north-western extremity of 
the lake, which, at that end, is enclosed by an ancient 
wall to protect the adjacent plain from its inundations. 
Three quarters of an hour further, he crosses a river 
which turns some mills in its way to the lake ; and 
soon after, begins to ascend the mountainous ridge of 
Geronteion, which separates the plains of Stymphalus 
and Pheneos. Here there is a khan, called Moura. 
The village of Kastania is left on the right. On a 
rocky hill to the right are seen numerous caves, pro- 
bably sepulchral. From the top of the pass, after an 


• See p. 163. 
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ascent of forty minutes, the Corinthian Gulfia visible 
toward the east, while, on the west, the plain of 
Pheneos presents a surface of fine verdure and great 
extent, its little lake being scarcely visible, at * its 
northern extremity. The road runs along the rocky 
sides of the mountains which rise majestically on the 
north-eastern side of the plain, and which are en-‘ 
livened with villages and trees. After a long descent, 
leading through some villages, the traveller crosses, 
in the plain, the river Olbios, or Aroanios, (now 
called Tranopotamo , the Great River,) and passing 
through a large kalybia, called Moshea, in fifty'mi- 
nutes from the river, arrives at the populous village 
of Phonia, situated on the side of a picturesque and 
wooded mountain above the ruins of the ancient 
Pheneos : distance from Zaraka, four hours and seven- 
teen minutes, and consequently eleven hours and a 
half from Kalpaki. 

The direct route to Phonia, which was taken by 
Sir W. Gell, is not half the distance. About an hour 
from Kalpaki, the roads divide, that to Zaraka bend- 
ing to the right, while that to Phonia turns to the 
left, and in about eight minutes begins to ascend a 
chasm or bushy glen, apparently referred to by Pau- 
sanias as the passage of the rocks of Caphya.' On the 
right, is the monastery of Agia Triada (the Holy 
Trinity). The pass, which is very rugged and diffi- 
cult, has been fortified.* In forty minutes, on reach- 
ing the summit, the road issues from the glen, having 
a small lake on the left ; it then traverses another 
summit, and in twenty-five minutes more, begins to 

. * This appears to be the pass occupied by Demetrius Ypsllanti 
in 1825, where he was enabled effectually to bar the further progress 
of Ibrahim Pasha in' his attempt to open a communication with 
Patras. See voi. i. p. 254, 
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4mm ndtha northern side of the mountain by a nar- 
row chasm walled in by lofty precipices on each side* 
and darkened by overhanging trees, the effect of which 
is at once singularly gloomy and magnificent. The 
elevation, and a partial thaw produced by the morning 
sun, added to the cold and dampness of the situation i 
* and the oaks were covered with long, shaggy coats of 
green moss, in a' manner quite uncommon in these 
latitudes. After a terrible rocky descent through a 
wood of ilex, our Traveller passed a cave called Ohiosa 
(or Geousa), from the roof of which hung the first 
icicles he had seen in Greece. On the rocks above 
were pines ; and with the oaks in the glen were inter- 
mixed birches and other productions of a northern 
climate. Phonia is now seen, bearing due north, at 
the further extremity of another plain, backed by 
another range of lofty mountains. In a quarter of an 
hour further, the road passes a church, under which a 
beautiful source gushes out from a rock, forming a 
river at once; and soon after is seen the village 
Ohiosa, near the Ancient Carya. Near the road, Sir 
W. Gell observed a chair cut in the rock. In another 
quarter of an hour, he reached the bottom of the 
descent, w which, in the summer, can scarcely have 
any equal for picturesque beauty, with all that rocks, 
trees, and headlong torrents can produce.' 9 The river 
here, running to the right, is quickly swallowed up in 
a katabathron at the foot of Mount Sciathis.* In 
three quarters of an hour further, the road enters 
upon a magnificent causey, formed with immense 
labour, which, Pausanias says, was thirty feet high, 

* “The katabathron receives the Aroanios at the foot of a steep 
and rocky mountain called Kokino Bourn , the Red Mountain. It 
Is disgorged after a subterraneous course of a few miles, and forms 
the Ladon.”— D odw-kll. 
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and which appears to have been originally bordered 
with a atone parapet. The plain on the right i« cult!* 
vated, and ia terminated by the immense mass of 
Zyria, the Cyllene of the ancients, reputed the highest 
f p/yintain in the Morea. On the left, the mountains 
anciently called Orexia recede, leaving Bpace for a fine 
lake, the waters of which are supplied by the rivers 
and passing by a katabathron to Lykourio, there form 
the source of the river Ladon. On the rocks to the 
left, are very visible the traces of the water -mark men*, 
tioned by Pausanias as a proof of that elevation of the 
waters of the lake which destroyed Pheneos. The 
lower parts of the mountains, for some hundred feci 
above the plain, are of a much lighter colour than the 
upper parts, and a yellow border is carried along their 
bases round the whole circle of the plain. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a temporary inundation could 
not have produced so striking a difference in the sur- 
face of the rock, and the phenomenon demands the 
attention of the naturalist. If the rock itself is of the 
same composition throughout the whole elevation, the 
lighter part will probably be found to derive its colour 
from a concrete deposite, the effect either of the 
waters having, in a remote age, occupied the whole 
plain, before they opened for themselves a subterra- 
neous channel, or else of the action of the rains. 

In three quarters of an hour after entering upon the 
causey, Sir W. Gell arrived at the ford of the Trano- 
pomo, the embankments of which, together with the 
magnificent road, form one of the achievements attru 
buted to that most useful personage, Hercules, during 
his residence at Pheneos. A bridge here, our Traveller 
remarks, would have made his work perfect. After 
passing the river, leaving on the left a monastery near 
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some andent quarries, he ascended to Phonia, after a 
journey of five hours and a half.* 

Phonia, says Sir William Gell, u was originally a 
kaiybea or summer residence, and consisted of huts; 
it retained that appellation to ablate period, but is now 
become a town reputed to contain a thousand houses, 
and consequently a population of between four and 
five thousand souls. The houses are prettily inter- 
spersed with trees, from which I conjecture that the 
site was formerly a wood. Every house seemed to 
have its little garden ; and the place altogether was 
rather flourishing, for the Morea. The Phonia or 
Pheneos of history was evidently placed upon an insu- 
lated hill, south-east of the modern town, where the 
ruins of the whole circuit of the wall are visible.’' 
The rest of the ruins consist of scattered blocks and 
confused heaps; but it is probable that interesting 
objects might be discovered here. Pheneos was one 
of the most ancient cities in Greece. -j- Mercury was 
the particular object of worship here : he had a temple 
consecrated to him, and was honoured with games 
called Hermaia, £ Bacchus and Proserpine are also 

* Total distance from Trlpolitza, 10 hours, 66 min., or 31 com. 
puted miles. Yet, " by an observation of the sun,” Sir W. Gell 
found that he had advanced, in his two days’ journey, only 21 
miles north from Tripolitza* 

. "f Oiiivw r mfiovro xat itoXv/tt jA#r 

“ The Phenean fields and Orchomenian downs.” 

Iliad, b. 11. 605. 

t The precise origin of these games does not appear, but they 
were probably connected with the legend referred to by the coins 
of Pheneos, in which Mercury is seen with the child Arkas in his 
arms: inscription, $m/ 0 y-Agx«f. Arkas was the son of Jupiter 
by Callisto, daughter of Lycaon. When the mother was trans- 
formed into a bear and killed by Diana, the infant was saved- by 
Mercury. So the story is told by-Pausanias. It is probable that# 
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seen on the coins of Pheneus ; and the bull, the sheep, 
and the horse, which are represented on them, may 
be supposed to allude to the rich pasturage of the 
Phenean territory, which, we are told by Paus&nias, 
was preferred by Ulyfcses for his horses to any other* 
The head of Proserpine has a reference to the legend 
connected with the katabathron , where, according to 
some authorities, Pluto is said to have opened himself 
a passage to his infernal palace, when he carried off 
the daughter of Ceres. A less classical version of this 
tradition is current among the people of Phonia. One 
of their kings is said to have engaged in an unequal 
conflict, at this place, with the Prince of Darkness, 
whose only offensive weapons were balls of grease. 
On being struck with one of these, the unfortunate 
Phonian caught lire, and was hurried with impetuous 
velocity through tho mountain, leaving behind him 
the perforation which became the outlet of the lake. 
The waters of Pheneos, as well as those of the neigh, 
bouring Styx, were anciently supposed to possess 
peculiar properties. dSlian states, that the lake con- 
tained no fish ; and Ovid pretends, that while its 
water might be drunk with impunity by day, it was 
pernicious at night.* The Abbe Fourmont makes it 
out to resemble the Asphaltic Lake in its bituminous 
odours; but neither Mr. Dodwell nor Sir W. Gell 
appears to have perceived any such phenomenon. 

On a very steep and lofty peak of the mountain 
above the modern village, there are remains of a 
palaio-kastro , probably of high antiquity, bnt not 
otherwise interesting. The way to it is by a mere 

like the Nemean and Isthmian Games, the Hermaean were origin- 
ally funereal ; and it is singular that, in each instance, an infant 
should be the principal object of religious honour. 

* Metara, xv, 332. 
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goat-track, through a wooded and picturesque tract of 
country. It took Mr. Dodwell forty minutes to reach 
the foot of the conical rock on which the ruins are 
situated, and another hour to ascend by a very steep 
and circuitous winding path to the flat, circular area 
on the summit. Here, they found remains of walls 
composed of a thick mass of small unhewn stones 
without mortar, but having nothing characteristic in 
their construction. A few ancient tiles were seen 
scattered about the ruins, but not a single block of 
hewn stone could be found. Other similar remains 
occur in the mountainous parts of Greece, and these 
may possibly, Mr. Dodwell suggests, be of very early 
date, — the KupoxoXiif or walled villages of the ancients. 
The view from the 'rock embraced only a mass of 
mountains with wild glens and nigged indentations ; 
a deep solitude, where the voice of man is not heard, 
nor are any signs of human habitation visible. 

The route pursued by the learned Traveller now led 
in a south-westerly direction across the plain, having 
the lake on the left, and leaving on the right a mo- 
nastery at the foot of the mountain. In an hour and 
a quarter, he arrived near the confines of the lake, the 
banks of which were then inaccessible from the 
swamps which formed its border. On quitting the 
lake, the road begins to ascend through a forest of 
scattered firs, and, in half an hour, attains the summit 
of the ridge which constitutes the line of division 
between the modem jurisdictions of Corinth and 
Kalabryta. On descending by a steep road into the 
plain, the straggling village of Lykourio is seen on the 
right, in a valley which exhibits signs of cultivation, 
environed with lofty hills. In two hours from the 
lake, Mr. Dodwell reached a very abundant kephalo - 
drusi, which immediately forms a fine rapid river. 
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This spring is the outlet of the subterraneous, waters 
of the river and lake of Phonia, and the stream is the 
Ladon, Which, after a circuitous and rapid course 
through Arcadia, joins the Alpheus. On quitting 
the source, the road makes a turn to the north, pass* 
in g under a magnificent precipice on the right, and 
after crossing two streams, leads, in two and twenty 
minutes, to the kalybia of Mazi, situated on a gentle 
elevation overlooking the plain of Kleitor. Near the 
village are some remains of a small Doric temple. 

The ruins of Kleitor (or Clitorium), which are 
about twenty minutes from the kalybia (where the 
Author passed the night), “ are situated in a fertile 
plain, surrounded by some of the highest mountains in 
Arcadia, at the northern extremity of which Chelmos 
rises in .conspicuous grandeur. This mountain is 
interspersed with sylvan scenery, where fine masses of 
rock peer out amid the united foliage of the pine, the 
plane-tree, the ilex, and the oak, its grand outline 
terminating in a pointed summit of great height. 
Most of the walls of Kleitor may be traced, though 
little of them remains above ground. They inclose 
an irregular oblong space, and were fortified with cir- 
cular towers. The style of construction is nearly 
equilateral, which gives them an appearance of great 
solidity ; their general thickness is fifteen feet. Here 
ate remains of a small Doric temple with fluted antee 
and columns with capitals of a singular form. Beyond 
the walls of the city, on the side towards the kalybia , 
the ground is covered with sepulchres of the hypogaia 
kind, similar to those at the Piraeus : they might be 
opened with little trouble and expense/* 

Kleitor took its name from its supposed founder, 
the grandson of Arkas, and one of the most powerful 
kings of his time, who generally resided at Lycosura. 
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“ The history of this little state is enveloped in obscu- 
rity, and not much more is known of it, than that it 
was sequestered in the heart of Arcadia, and excluded 
as it were, by its mountainous inclosure, from the 
other states of Greece. 1 ’ Kleitor was so strong a post 
as to be able to resist, on one occasion, the attempt of 
an jEtolian army to carry it by storm. In the 148th 
Olympiad, the Aclisean council was held in this city, 
in the presence of the Roman legates.* Its principal 
temples were those of Ceres, of dSsculapius, and of 
Diana Eileithuia. It was most celebrated for its 
fountain, to the water of which was ascribed the very 
admirable property of producing in those who drank 
it, a distaste for wine ever after, and even a dislike of 
its smell.-)* Air. Dodwell found it pure and limpid, 
but was unable to detect any of its extraordinary qua- 
lities. This is the source of the river Kleitor, which, 
rising near the ruins, ripples in a meandering cur- 
rent through the plain, and, after a course of less 
than a mile, enters the Aroanios. Its banks are in 
some places shaded with trees, and it has much of the 
character of an English trout-stream. 

A species of fish in this river is gravely reported 
by Pausanias to have had the singular power of sing- 
ing like a thrush; but, though he saw them when 
caught, he was never fortunate enough to hear 
them sing. Mr. Dodwell learned from a fisherman 
who had just been successful in catching some trout 
of a fine bright colour beautifully variegated, that the 
river abounds most in this species of fish ; that it is 
seldom taken of more than a pound and a half in 

* Polybius In Dodwell. 

f ** Ctitorio qnicunque sitim de fonts lovartt, 

Vina^ugit, gaudetqw merit abetmius undis. 

Ovid, M etanu XY* 322, 
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weighty and that it forms a considerable object of 
traffic with the neighbouring villages, especially in 
fast-time, for which period they are salted and smoked. 
The learned Traveller supposes this fish to be the 
*nxtX)» of Pausanias, and that name to have been 
given to the trout from its spotted and many-coloured 
scales.* Pliny, however, slates, that this vocal fish 
was denominated exoccetus , because it used to go upon 
the land to sleep ; that it was peculiar to the vicinity 
of Clitorium ; that it had no fins ; and that it was 
sometimes called Adonis. It seems more reasonable 
to reject the whole as a fable, than to suppose that 
a fish so well known as the trout should be invested 
with such marvellous attributes, Ridiculous as the 
whole story sounds, it appears to have gained such 
general credence, that one can scarcely avoid supposing 
that it may have originated in some unexplained phe- 
nomenon.^ 

Pursuing his route in a northerly direction, Mr. 
Dodwell passed by a copious stream called the river of 
Kats&nes, which descends from Mount Chelmos ; it is 
shaded with plane-trees, and bounded by fine preci- 
pices. Where the vale contracts into a glen, he 
crossed another stream, and soon began to ascend to 
the elevated plain of Suthena, near the further end of 

• The modem name for trout* Mr. Dodwell says, is tna , rtoXx 9 
or wirr^e. 

t Possibly corrupted from atav, from to sing. 

$ A remarkable account Is given by Lieut. White, of a species of 
musical fish found in the Saigon river, which would seem to render 
it not absolutely incredible, that a fish might be endued, not indeed 
with voice, but with sonoriflc powers by means of spasmodic action, 
like the insect race of vocalists. If any sounds were emitted by the 
poikUUi, the marvel Would easily be heightened into their resem- 
bling the song of a thrush. See Mod. Trav., Birndh, &c. p. 334, 

PART IV. O 
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which arc obscure traces of the cella of a temple, silp* 
posed to be the site of the temple of Diana, which was 
between Kleitor and Cynaetha. The road then be- 
comes, for thirty-five minutes, a steep ascent to the 
summit of a pass, and in forty minutes more, leads 
down to a plain, in which is an insulated rock sur- 
mounted with ruined walls, composed of small stones, 
called Palaio Ivalabryta. The ruins appeared to Mr. 
Dodwell modern : Sir W. Gell supposes that the site 
may be that of Cynaetha. The monastery of Mcga- 
spelia is visible from this point at the extremity of a 
deep, uneven valley. A quarter of an hour further 
brings the traveller to the modem town of Kalabryta, 
situated in a deep valley. Tin's is the head-town of 
the district, and the seat of a voivode, but it appears 
to have nothing to recommend it to attention. Its 
scanty remains, Mr. Dodwell says, have an ambiguous 
character : he passed through it, however, very 
hastily. It appears to be the representative of the 
ancient Cynaetha, although it may he questioned whe- 
ther it occupies the same situation. It is mentioned 
as a town in the year 1450. M. Pouqueville gives the 
following account of the place. 

“ Calavrita is a town surrounded with mountains, 
and contains about 300 houses, hut it does not appear 
to occupy the place of any town or village mentioned 
in antiquity. It is governed by a Turkish aga, and 
defended by a paltry kind of castle built of wood, with 
a palisade. There is a wretched khan, destined for 
the reception of travellers. In time of war, a military 
guard is stationed here by the Pasha of the Morea : 
the possession of this point is essential for securing the 
command of the defiles over all this part of the pro- 
vince. The greater part of the inhabitants are Alba- 
nians, the remains of those who invaded the Morea 
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in 1770. The environs of the town are pleasant, 
notwithstanding the rugged nature of the country. 
There are many delicious fountains, planted with 
orange and lemon-trees, besides abundance of mulberry- 
trees, cultivated for feeding the silk-worms, consider- 
able numbers of which are bred here. In this place as 
well as at Vostitza, large quantities are also made of 
the hard cheese used for scraping upon macaroni and 
other Italian pastes ; dishes which are held in parti- 
cular esteem among the great people of the country. 
It is well known how much the cheeses of Achaia and 
Sicyonia were sought after in ancient times by the 
Athenians. It should seem that they have undergone 
no change ; that they preserve the same form, and 
have the same solidity.” * 

The ancient Cynaetlians bore a very indifferent 
character, being esteemed an unprincipled, uncivilised, 
and cruel race, the very reverse of their generous 
neighbours, the Kleitorians. For this remarkable 
difference, Polybius very satisfactorily accounts : they 
were the only people in Arcadia who did not cultivate 
music ! The present race would seem to bear a family 
resemblance to their predecessors. Mr. Dodwell 
describes the people of Suthcna as a savage. looking 
people, many of them being robbers by profession; 
and those of Kalabryta were, apparently, little better. 
The monks of Megaspelia were loath to believe that a 
single Frank should venture to travel in such a coun- 
try, at a late hour, attended only by Turks. The 
insecurity of their situation, and the lawless distrac- 
tion of the country, compelled them to take every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent surprise and spoliation ; so 


? PouquQville’s Travels# p. 48, 
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that oar Traveller, arriving after the gate* were drat* 
with difficulty obtained admission.* 

The country between Kalabryta and Megaspelia is 
romantically wild and grand. On leaving the town, 
Mr. Dodwell traversed part of the plain of Kalabryta, 
and entering a gorge of precipitous mountains, de» 
soended to a winding glen with a rapid river flowing 
through the midst, while perpendicular rocks rise 
above in every fantastic variety of form. This river 
if the Bouraikos, here called noretpot vm 
the river of Kalabryta, which, after winding through 
craggy hollows and dark glens, and washing the foot 
of the rock on which the town of Boura stood, crosses 
the road from Basilico to Patras, and falls into the 
Corinthian Gulf about seven miles S.E. of Bostitza. 
In two hours from Kalabryta, he reached the monas- 
tery of Megaspelia, f — the largest establishment of 
the kind in the Morea, and one of the most singular 
edifices in the world. Seen by moonlight, Mr. Dod- 
well says, it had a most extraordinary appearance: 
that which it presented the next morning, is thus 
described. 

“ The monastery is erected upon a steep and nar- 
row ridge, and against the mouth of a natural cavern.): 
Indeed, most of the interior of the edifice is within 
the cave itself, or projects but little beyond. It is a 

• A quarter of an hour elapsed after they had consented to admit 
the Traveller, before the door was opened; he then had to enter 
by a long passage between a double line of monks, all of whom, he 
afterwards found, had arms concealed under their ample robes. 

f Two hours and a half, acordlng to Sir W. Gell (Itin. p. 13X) s 
and the last half hour, from the bridge below the monastery, & 
stated to be " a terrible ascent." 
t Hence its name, Miyas 2mXiuir> the Great Cave 
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large white* building, of a picturesque and irregular 
form, consisting of eight stories with twenty-three 
windows in front ; it faces the west. A magnificent 
precipice, four or five hundred feet in height, rises 
from the cave, and overhangs the monastery in such a 
manner, that when the Arnauts, who ravaged great 
part of the Morea, found it impossible to take the 
monastery in front, on account of the narrow and 
defensible passes, they attempted to roll down upon it 
large masses of stone from the precipice above ; but 
they all fell beyond the walls of the consecrated edifice.* 
The monks, of course, were not backward in ascribing 
this circumstance to a miracle. The garden of the 
convent is in front of it, on a rapid slope supported 
by terrace-walls, and approached by zig-zag paths. 
Some cypresses add greatly to its picturesque effect. 
When I requested permission to inspect the church, 
the monks seemed more .desirous of shewing their cel- 
lar, which is indeed one of the finest in the world. It 
occupies the greater part of the ground-fioor, and was 
filled with large casks containing better wine than 
that usually found in the Morca ; it is, moreover, 
always cool. The church is incrusted with ancient 
marbles, embellished with gilding, and sanctified with 
the paintings of the Panagia and saints. It is illu- 
minated with silver lamps, but badly lighted from 
without. 

• “ Megaspelia owes* its foundation or completion to ' 
the Greek emperors, John Cantacuzene, and Andro- 
nicus and Constantine Palseologus. It supports about 
450 monks, most of whom are dispersed about the 
country, and engaged in superintending the metochia 

* They endeavoured in vain to throw down a great fragment of 
rock apparently poised on the verge of the precipice. 

0 2 
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and cultivating the land.* Its currant-plantations 
are considerable, and produce 30,000 lb. weight an- 
nually. It is a /3 Mikixot. fiovatrrvoiet (royal monastery), 
and enjoys great privileges. The hegoumenos (abbot) 
is elected yearly; but the same individual is fre- 
quently re-elected, if his conduct has been approved. 
When they cease to hold that place, they are deno- 
minated xfnyovpMi) *f- and are more respected than 
the other monks. The palladium of this monastery is 
an image of the Virgin, said to have been made by 
St. Luke. Tin's attracts the visits of pilgrims, and 
brings in a great addition to the revenue of the 
establishment.” 

The monks are believed to possess a charter from 
one of the Constantines, and some books, but are re- 
presented by Sir W. Cell as unwilling to shew either. 
Al)Ove the gate are some remains of building, of the 
time of the Greek emperors. “From the entrance, an 
inclined pavement extends to a sort of portico, between 
which and the church are two new and handsome 
brass doors. The pavement of the church is mosaic. 
The refectory is large, and its table clean. The 
monks distribute an engraving of the place, surround- 
ed with little pictures of the miracles wrought there. 
They are hospitable to strangers, and have a separate 
house for their Turkish visiters.” 

Such is the account given of this singular establish- 
ment as it existed in 1806. What part its monks 
have taken in the turbulent events of the past six 
years, and how far the establishment itself has suffered 

• The vines, on account of the coldness of the situation, are cut 
down in winter and covered with earth. The monastery itself is 
damp, and the inmates are subject to rheumatism. 

t The prefix Too has evidently in this word the sense of for- 
mer; as the French would say, uttcien uOOJ, or ex-prior. 
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from the effects of the Revolution, we are not in- 
formed. The standard of independence was first raised 
in the Morea by Germanos, archbishop of Patras, in 
the neighbourhood of Kalabryta ; and it may bo pre- 
sumed that the monks of Megaspelia were not back- 
ward in obeying the summons and in affording their 
holy aid to the insurgents.* 'Next to that of Megaspelia, 
the largest monastery in the Morea is that of 77i<rt- 
archi , which is also a royal foundation, about an hour 
and a half from Vostitza, towards the mountains. 

The distance of Megaspelia from Vostitza is com- 
puted to be fifteen miles (5 hours 40 min.) The road 
first descends to the bridge below the monastery ; in 
ten minutes, crosses another with a pretty mill ; and 
after a very steep ascent of thirty-five minutes towards 
Mount Phteri, a third. It then leads to a summit 
commanding a magnificent view of the Gulf of Le- 
panto, with Parnassus, Helicon, and Pindus beyond. 
In another half hour, it crosses another summit, and 
then, in thirty-five minutes, leads to “ a fount near 
a species of isthmus connecting the more lofty range 
of mountains with a high top covered with the ruins 
of an ancient city. This city was Bura, as may be 
learned from the cave of Hercules Buraicus on the 
north side of the rock. The whole country exhibits 
strong marks of the violence of earthquakes.” After 

* See vol. i. p. 129. “ At the beginning of the Revolution, 150 
of the monks had turned out against the Turks. The superior 
told me, that he and they were ready to take the field again when 
required.” Stanhopk’s Greece, p. 202. 

t Gell’s Itin, p. 9. The cave of Hercules, which wc presume to 
be the one here alluded to, is on a hill to the left of the road lead- 
ing from the metwhi of Megaspelia to Vosti/za, about 2 hours and 
18 min. from the latter place. “ It is accessible by climbing among 
the bushes. Before the cave is a terrace wall, and holes in the 
rock for beams indicate a roof or portico in front. The cavern 
itself has been much enlarged by art, and a number of niches for 
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crossing the foundations of four walls which once 
secured the pass between the city and the mountain, 
the road turns to the right under the perpendicular 
rocks of Bura. A fountain is on the left, and another 
fine one is said to be among the ruins. To the left 
is a picturesque glen with a stream running from 
Mount Phteri. In three hours and three quarters, 
the road quits the mountains, and crosses the river. 
For a considerable distance, it lies in the bed of a tor- 
rent, and then leads into the maritime plain, where it is 
about three quarters of a mile wide, near the spot where 
once stood the city of Helice, which was swallowed up 
by an earthquake in the 100th Olympiad.* In about 
an hour and a half further, the traveller reaches 
Vostitza. The whole of this road, apparently, is 
formidably strong, and might easily be rendered in- 
accessible. In winter, it must be almost impassable. 

On leaving the monastery for Patras, the traveller 
has to regain the plain of Kalabryta. In two hours, 
he crosses a bridge of six arches, near which may be 
observed some small Doric columns and capitals lying 

votive offerings attest its ancient sanctity. At a short distance is 
a sepulchral cave.” — Gkll’s Itin, p. 7* In the cave or grotto of 
Hercules, a number of dice, marked in a particular manner, were 
placed before a statue of the god : four of these were taken pro- 
miscuously and rolled on a table on which corresponding marks 
were traced, with their interpretation. This chance-oracle was 
deemed infallible, and was as much frequented as others.— See 
Trav. of Anacharsis, c. 37. 

* Helice was 12 stadia from the sea, and 40 stadia from* jBglura. 
Yet, the shock is said not to have been felt in the latter city, its 
direction being toward the other side; and in the town of Bum, at 
nearly* the same distance, walls, houses, temples, statues, men, 
and animals were all destroyed or crushed. The cltisens, who were 
absent, rebuilt the town on their return ; but Helice, which is said 
to have been partially covered by the rise of the Bea, never re- 
covered from its overthrow, and ASgiuiq took possession of its 
territory.— .Trav, of Anacharsis, c. 37- 
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0H the ground, and, in the rock, a sepulchral cave, “ at 
present used as a church,” the roof ornamented with 
square compartments. Near it is another sepulchral 
chamber, also hewn in the rock. A few minutes fur. 
ther is a dear spring, forming a small stream, which 
in some places spreads into marshy ground, and con- 
tributes to fertilize the ricH pastures of Kalabryta. 
The spring is supposed to be the fountain Alusson, 
the water of which was anciently deemed a specific 
cure for the bite of a mad dog : it is still considered as 
very salubrious, and is resorted to by those who attend 
the church. The road to Tripotamia (Psophis) here 
turnB off to the left through a narrow pass with a 
derveni : on the right is seen a metochi of Megaspelia. 
The road to Patras now lies over a gentle elevation to 
a forest of oaks, crossing, by a bridge, a river that 
falls into the Gulf between the Bouraikos and Vostitza. 
Mount Olenos is seen rising to the west. From this 
plain, the road again ascends through fine forests of 
oak and plane, formerly notorious as the haunt of 
banditti, crossing several times a winding stream, 
which soon enters the Selinos. This river is then 
crossed by a bridge ; and an hour and five minutes 
further, a khan occurs on the left, where, on an emi- 
nence to the right, is a palaioJeastro , which now 
bears the name of Agios Andreas , from a church seen 
among the ruins. The walls are in most places nearly 
level with the ground, but may be traced round the 
ancient city, which was of considerable extent, and 
may possibly be Tritaia. About twenty minutes from 
the ruins is the village of Gusumistris, (where Mr. 
Dodwell passed the night,) situated in a large, undu- 
lating plain, under cultivation, but bare of timber : it 
is traversed by a river flowing S.E. 
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Bttfiiftg, Mr* DodweD proceeded through 
agjkoemy country) in which were seen, scattered here 
andihere, a few poor villages, apparently of Alba, 
nians. Within two hours and twenty minutes, he 
Crossed a stream and two larger rivers flowing towards 
the Corinthian Gulf ; probably the Phoenix and the 
Meganitas. The road then plunges into a deep and 
almost impervious forest of various species of oak,* for. 
merly much dreaded on account of the robbers who in. 
fested this part of the way* to Patras. One steep pass 
in particular had obtained* the name of Makellaria or 
the butchery, from the murders committed there. To 
avoid this pass, and to baffle the pursuit of some Alba- 
nians who were watching the party, our Traveller was 
led by his guides a considerable circuit towards the 
foot of Mount Boidia (Panachaikon). This grand 
and picturesque chain, which begins at Patras, sends 
forth two principal branches, one of which stretches 
along the coast to Sicyon, uniting with a branch of 
the lofty Cyllene; while the other runs southward 
towards Elis, thus inclosing one of the angles of Ar- 
cadia, and separating it from the Achaian plains. 
The greater part of it is covered with venerable forests 
of oak and pine, and the side towards Patras is divided 
into green knolls and fertile glens. At length, after 
scrambling through the forest for three hours, the 
party had the joy of looking down on the fertile 
plain of Patras, at the extremity of which was seen 
the town, with the Ionian Sea and the entrance to the 
Gulf. In the plain, they crossed the slender stream 
of the Glaukos (now called Leuka), flowing through 

• Particularly quereua auber and g. ilex; also, the silver fir 
the branches of which depended great dusters of 

mistletoe. 
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a broad channel, and in an hour and ten minutes fur* 
ther, reached the city.* . 

PATRAS 

Pat baa , j^rdnounced Patra by the Greeks, Pa- 
trasso by thai^&as, and converted into Balia Badra 

?■ - - ■; ' " ■ 

•Mr. DodweJl makes the total distance from Tripolltaa to Pa- 
tras', j^ty-flvehouj*. (Vol. i. p. 124.) This agrees very accu- 
rately wltftJfflW Gell's computation, viz. 

-• . ' hours min. 

From Tripolitza to Phonia. • • . • • 10 — 50 

■ Kalabryta- . . .10- • • -32 

» ■ ; — - p — ■ Patras 12 55 

34 23m. 

The distance, according to the usual rate of travelling with bag- 
gage horses, must, therefore, be about 100 miles. The distance 
from Patras to Sinano (Megalopolis) is stated by Mr. Dodwell to 
be forty-two hours ; to Mistra, sixty-three ; to Arkadia (Cypa- 
rissiac), forty hours ; to Modon, by Arkadia, sixty. The road from 
Sinano to Patras has been traced as far as Karitena; (vol. ii. p. 
27;) from which place A route is given by Sir W. Gell toTripo- 
tanria (Psophifi), leading through Saracinicn, Anaziri, Agiani, 
Tsouka, Kataioula* and Vanina ; distance, twenty-five hours, 
forty-one minutes. In this route, the sites of chief interest are 
Between Saraclnlco and Trupd, the Vuins of Buphagus and the 
source of its river. About two hours further, ruins of a Roman 
bath, with a source, said to-have been once warm, but now mixed ; 
chapels and ancient vestige* near it ; the ancient name, Melaenea. 
Agi&nl (pr Agios Joannes) is a small hamlet on the site of Hcreca, 
seated onAn eminence projecting from the hills which bound the 
vale of thfe Alpheus on the north, ;.and commanding twenty miles of 
its course. Half an hour further is the confluence of the Latlon and 
the Alpheus ; the road then turns N. up the left bank of the Ladon, 
through a beautiful country. Near Katzioula, on the supposed site 
of the ancient Tcuthls, are vestiges of a considerable modern city. 
Vanina (Banina), a kalybea of miserable huts, overlooking the 
beautiful valley' of the Ladon, has its palaiu-kastro and very con- 
siderable ruins of waits, colonnades, Ac. In less than an hour 
further, fc the high, picturesque bridge of Spathari, and the sup- 
posed site of Haluns. Tripotamia derives its name from the junc- 
tion of the Erimanthus, the Aroanius, and a third river, the source 
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(UmXmm n«<r(«) and Badradshik by the Turks, is 
seated on a gentle eminence projecting from the foot 
of Mount Boidia, which rises, about three miles to the 
east, and within a mile from the sea. Ancient tradi- 
tion ascribes its name to Patreus, son of Preugenes, 
who first surrounded it with walls, prior to which it 
was called Aroa : Augustus Csesar made it a Roman 
colony under the title of Aroa Patrensis or Patren- 
sium. Under the Oreek emperors, Patras was a 
dukedom*. It is the see of a Greek archbishop, and 
the Turkish governor has the title of vaivode. All 
the principal European states have resident consuls 
here. Although it suffered considerably in the year 
1770, when it was pillaged by the Albanians, it had, 
prior to the Revolution, recovered its former pro- 
sperity, and was the most commercial place in Greece. 
44 The commodiousness of its situation is the reason 
that it has never been completely abandoned since its 
foundation ; and Roman merchants were settled there 
in the time of Cicero, as the English and French are at 
present. It is the emporium of the Morea, and trades 
with all parts of the Levant, with Sicily and Italy, 
and even with France and England.” Mr. Dodwell 
gives the following description of the place. 

44 Like all other Turkish cities, Patras is composed 
of dirty and narrow streets. The houses are built of 
earth baked in the sun : some of the best are white- 

of which Is at a village only seventy minutes distant. From this 
place, it is seven hours to Kalabryta. Total from Sinano 36 h. 
41 min. ; which will make it about forty-nine hours and a half by 
this route to Patras. There is probably a shorter route, through 
Dlmitsana, and more to the east. 

* In 1408, it was purchased by the Venetians s was taken from 
them by the Turks in 1446 ; retaken by the Venetians in 1568; and 
finally regained by the Turks, 
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washed, tod those belonging to the Turks are ona*' 
mented with red paint. The eaves overhang the 
streets, and project so much, that opposite houses come 
almost in contact, leaving but little space for air and 
light, and keeping the street in perfect shade; 
which in hot weather is agreeable, but far from 
healthy. In some places, arbours of large vines grow 
about the town, and with their thick bunches of pend- 
ent grapes, have a cool and pleasing appearance. The 
pavements are infamously bad and calculated only for 
horses ; no carriages of any kind being used in Greece, 

although they are known in Thessaly and Epirus 

Patra is supposed to contain about 8000 inhabitants,* 
the greater portion of whom are Greeks : many of 
them are merchants in comfortable circumstances. 
The Turks also are reckoned as civilized as those of 
Athens, but more wealthy. They have six mosques, 
one of which is in the castle, and the Greeks have 
nine principal churches, f The archbishop has under 
him the suffragan bishops of Modon, Coron, and Bos- 
titza : his title; is Metropolitan of ancient Patrai and 
of all Achaia, $, and his yearly revenue, about 10,000 
piastres. 

“ The few ancient remains at this place are of Roman 
construction, and are neither grand, interesting, nor 

* Sir W. GeU says, about 10.000 ; which is the more usual esti- 
mate. Many Jews resided here, and they had a synagogue. " Black 
slaves are more numerous at Patra than in any other part of 
Greece: after having faithfully served their masters a certain 
number of years, they obtain their freedom and marry." 

t Wheler says, the cathedral has been turned into a mosque. 

$ n aXeuuv I lavfttv xett tuoyit A%ains /mrgoroktrns* The 
araXa/AW is added ** to distinguish the Achoion Patrai from the 
nmt IforgtM, New Patras in Thessaly.” The other archieplscopal 
sees are those of Corinth, Nauplia, and Mistra. 

PART IV. P 
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weU preserved s it is vain to search for traces of the 
nu merous temples and public edifices mentioned by 
Pausanias* The soil is rich, and has probably risen 
considerably above its original level, and conceals the 
foundations of ancient buildings. Indeed, the earth is 
seldom removed without fragments of statues and rich 
marbles being discovered. Some marble columns and 
mutilated statues were found here, a few years ago, in 
the garden of a Turk, who immediately broke them 
into small pieces. Towards the middle of the town is 
a fount, called Saint Catarina’s Well, near which is 
the foundation of the cello, of a temple, consisting of 
Square blocks of stone, upon which is a superstruc- 
ture of brick. This may be a Roman restoration. The 
ancients, however, practised the same mode of con- 
struction ; and the ruin may be the temple of Jupiter 
and Hercules, which, Pliny affirms, was of brick, ex- 
cept the columns and the epistyles. Within the castle 
are two beautiful torsos of female statues. The house 
of the imperial German consul stands on the rains of 
a Roman brick theatre, of such small dimensions that 
it cannot be the Odeum, which, Pausanias says, was 
the finest in Greece, next to that built by Herodes 
Atticus at Athens. Not far from the .house of the 
English consul is a long brick wall supporting a terrace, 
the probable site of a temple.* 

• Wheler describes the church dedicated to Saints John, George, 
and Nicholas as “ a very ancient church; but hath ill-favoured 
arches within, though sustained by beautiful pillars of the Ionic 
order. On the outside, among many scraps of marble, is the basso- 
relievo of a peacock sitting upon a three-leaved tree, I guess to be 
nnagyris (trefoil), which is not wanting in these parts ; whence we 
judged also, that the church was built out of the ruins of some 
temple of Juno. At the door of this church is a stone which, being 
struck with another stone, sendeth out a stinking bituminous 
pavour. This, the Greeks make a miracle, telling that the judge, 
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« The castle Is situated on an emineftce which 
commands the city t it was probably built on the rains 
of the Greek and Roman acrdjofolis, which contained 
the temple and the statue of Diana Laphria.* The 
walls, particularly that part facing the north, are com- 
posed of fragments of ancient edifices : among them 
are several blocks of marble, architraves, triglyphs, 
and metopw , one of which was ornamented with a rose 
in high relief and elegantly worked. The castle is at 
present so much neglected, that it has not above a 
dozen bad cannon fit for use, and it is merely calculated 
to keep the Greeks and Albanians in subjection. 
There are some large fissures in the walls, occasioned 
by an earthquake which occurred about thirty years 
ago : the same Bhock killed forty persons, and thirteen 
were crushed by the falling of one of the turrets. A 
few years after I visited Greece, the round tower at 
the southern angle, which was the powder-magazine, 
was struck by lightning and totally destroyed. 

“ The ancient port was situated to the west of the 
present harbour, near the ruined church of St. Andrew : 
it was artificial, and composed of large blocks of stone, 
great part- of which have l>een removed to construct a 
mole to shelter small boats. Ships anchor in the road, 
half a mile from land, where there is good holding- 
ground, but no shelter whatever from the west and 

when he condemned Saint* Andrew, sat upon that stone, which 
hath ever since had that ill scent. But I have smelt the like smell 
In other stones when broken.” It is probably the black fetid lime- 
stone. The peaked summit now called Kaki Scala, on the AZtollan 
side of the Gulf, still emit9 the fetid odour noticed by Strabo. 

* This is scarcely to bo reconciled with the statement, that 
«* Guillaume de Ville-Hardouin, Prince of Achafa and the Morea, 
destroyed the archieplscopnl church of Patra, and built the castle 
upon its ruins.” Had the temple of Diana, or that of Minerva 
Panachaida, been converted into a cathedral ? 
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east windlt the latter sometimes blows with great 
impetuosity from the Gulf. Some large foundations, 
scarcely perceptible, mark the direction of the two 
long walls which united the city and the ' port. A 
short way out of the town are remains of a Roman 
aqueduct, of brick: it had two tiers of arches, and 
some of the lower are entire. The small stream by 
which it is supplied, originates from a spring on the 
mountain: it now finds its way through the town, 
and forms a fountain near the custom-house. It still 
retains the name of Melikoukia,* and supplies the 
whole town with water. 

“ Pausanias mentions a temple of Ceres and an 
oracular fountain near the sea. The church of Saint 
Andrew is in all probability built on its ruins : the 
pavement is composed of rich marbles taken from 
some ancient edifice. Here are several fragments of 
the Hosso and the Verde Antico , and the purple and 
green porphyry. But the only thing which seems to 
identify the place, is the fountain, which remains nearly 
as Pausanias describes it, and is still an agiasma or 
sacred well, being dedicated to Saint Andrew. It is 
enclosed with a wall, which, being composed of small 
stones and mortar, seems not to be of more ancient 
date than the neighbouring church. Some steps lead 
down'to it ; the water is extremely cold and. good. The 
church is completely in ruins, having been destroyed 
by the Albanian Moslems in the year 1770. The 
Greeks have made large offers to the Turks for per- 
mission to rebuild it, but which they have not been 
able to obtain. They are never permitted to erect 

• Pausanias tells us that the river was formerly called Amilichusi 
(etfiuXiX'Ot, inexorable,) from the human sacrifices offered on its 
batiks to Diana Laphria ; but that, on their being abolished, it 
was changed to Milichus. 
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neiv churches, or to repair old ones, unless by special 
favour and a large sum of money. Saint Andrew’s 
church is held in great veneration, as it is supposed to 
contain the bones of the apostle. On the anniversary 
of his festival, all the Greeks of Patra and the neigh, 
bouring villages resort to the ruins to pray. Candles 
are every night lighted in wshed, near which* the body 
is thought to be buried. Gibbon tells us, that the 
town was saved in the eighth century, when besieged 
by the allied Slavonians and Saracens, ‘ by a phantom, 
or stranger, who fought in the foremost ranks under 
the character of St. Andrew the Apostle; and the 
shrine which contained his relics, was decorated with 
the trophies of victory.* * 


* In Pococke’s time, a “ large uninhabited convent” stood here, 
which was furnished with a stone tomb for the apostle, a little cell 
half under ground, in which he was represented to have dwelt, and 
the stone scaffold on which he was martyred 1 This Traveller men- 
tions twelve parish churches, besides four other chapels: to each of 
the parishes belonged about eighty Christian families. There were 
about 250 Turkish families and ten of Jews. He speaks also of 
some small ruins, apparently of a circus, which, on one side, seemed 
to have had the advantage of a rising ground for the seats; and 
across the bed of a torrent to the east of the castle were remalnB of 
two aqueducts : the southern one, built of very thick walls of brick, 
was entirely destroyed ; the other, consisting of two tiers of arches, 
was standing. Patras was then the residence of the English consul- 
general of the Morea ; the French consul-general resided at Modon, 
and had a vice-consul here. Sir George Whcler, who travelled 
about sixty years before Pococke, could not find any traces of a 
theatre; but “ under the wall of the town,” he says, “ is a place 
that seemeth to have been a circus or stadium, or perhaps a nau- 
machia.” Many in the town could yet remember an iron ring fas- 
tened to the wall, “ which they supposed was to tie vessels to." 
The sides consisted of ranges of arches. Not far thence was the 
foundation of a church of St. Andrew, which seemed to have been 
a Roman sepulchre : in a vault beneath were niches for cinerary 
urns. If Pococke’s account of Patras be correct, earthquakes and 
Albanians must have committed great havoc since he visited it. 



tt About ttro miles to the south of Patn |g the 
famous cypress-tree, the trunk of which was eighteen 
feet in circumference when Spon visited Greece. I 
found its circuit twenty-three feet t it has therefore 
grown five feet in one hundred and thirty yean.* 
Its body appears perfectly sound, and its wide-spread* 
ing branches form a dense shade impenetrable to the 
sun. Near it are four others of considerable size, but 
pf a different form from the large one, and tapering 
towards the top. The people have a kind of religious 
veneration for this tree, which they shew to strangers 
with pride.*|* The spot is beautiful ; and beneath the 
overhanging branches are seen the Laertian Islands, 


• Wheler says, that the body of the tree, a foot from the ground, 
was twenty-one feet about ; at four feet from the ground, seventeen 
feet eleven inches, The boughs extended from the trunk 28} feet. 
In returning from the gardens called Glycada, In which this cypress 
stands, this Traveller came to “ the convent Hierocomium on the 
top of a hill, which hath about a dozen caloyers, and a church 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which is built with no great art, but 
well adorned, according to their mode, with pictures and silver 
lamps before them.” An inscription in modern Greek “ shewed 
that the convent was built out of the ruins of the fortress of Achaia, 
which is shout ten miles from Patras.” 

f Antiqua cupremu 

Religions patrum multos eervata per annos. 

Virg. JEn. 1L 715. 

Pliny says, that the cypress was sacred to Pluto : it was the fune- 
real tree of the ancients, like the yew-tree of English churchyards; 
and the Turks have adopted it. At Constantinople, and in most 
large towns in Turkey, their burial-grounds are full of them. Mr. 
Dodwell says, he lias seen Turks planting cypresses near the tombs 
of their friends and relatives; and it is interesting to observe with 
what care and attention they water them and watch their growth. 
The veneration for large trees is common to the Greeks and the 
Moslems. The cypress-tree near Mistra measures thirty feet in 
circumference. (Vol i. p. 320.) Near Constantinople are others 
celebrated for their bulk. At Soma, near Milan, there is one 
nearly as large as that of Patras. 
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the Acamauian and flEtolian coast, the mouth of the 
Corinthian Gulf, with Mounts Chalcis and Taphiassos,* 
and the town and castle of Patra*”+ 

The exports of Patras consist of silk, oil, the Corinth 
grape or currant, cheese, wool, wax, leather, and the 
juniper-berry (*ifyoxexxog) j its imports were trifling; 
The greater part of the plain is planted with vines, 
currants, and olives, interspersed with orchards of fig 1 , 
pomegranate, almond, orange, lemon, and citron trees; 
the latter are celebrated for their delicious flavour* 
The fields produce rich crops of corn, millet, cotton, 
and tobacco. About forty years ago, Mr. Dodwell 
says, nearly the whole plain was in an uncultivated 
state ; the consequence of which was, that the air of 
the place, which is still reckoned unhealthy, was “ as 
bad as that of Corinth, where the human frame sub- 
sists with difficulty.’* The marshy and uncultivated 
land which lies about three miles east of Patras in the 
road to Vostitza, and which is left in that statd to 
afford pasture, is one cause of the present unhealthi- 
ness of the place. There can be little doubt that, by 
draining and cultivation, and an increased population, 
many tracts now abandoned as uninhabitable, might 
be redeemed from desolation. The malaria , the mo- 
dern Hydra, will be subdued by the true Hercules- 
Labour. 


FROM PATRAS TO OLYMPIA. 

Four hours to the west of Patras is a small village 
called Old Achaia (n akouo A%oua ), near an ancient 
site and a palaio-kastro , which occupied a small round 

* Now called Barasoba and Kaki Seals* 

t Dodwell, voL i. pp. 115—121* 
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hill. The city is supposed to hare been Olenus.* 
Near the village is a khan, and on the shore, a custom- 
house. About a quarter of an hour to the east of the 
khan, there is a difficult ford over the broad and rapid 
Kamenitza, the ancient Peiron, which separated the 
territories of Patras and Dyme. In the walls of the 
■khan are some ancient blocks with sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. The site of Dyme is fixed by Sir W. Gell at 
a place called Palaio-Kastro, exhibiting only very ob- 
scure vestiges, seventy minutes to the west of the 
khan.-f 

On leaving Palaio Achaia, the road runs along a 
continued plain, part of which is under cultivation, 
and the rest covered with forests of oak.^: At the 
end of two hours and a half, there are remains of an 
ancient castle on a rocky hill, surrounded with deep 
and extensive marshes communicating with the sea, 
and abounding with fish and wild fowl. The castle is 
built of rough unhewn stones, the largest of which 
measured seven feet in length, and has evidently been 
much restored and modernised. It appears to have 
had but one entrance, facing the sea, and is approached 
by a difficult and winding path. The walls in this 
part aro fifteen feet in thickness. On .the opposite 
side, a wall extends from the Bummit of the hill to 
the marshes. The eminence on which the castle 

* This must be the fortress of Achaia, the ruins of which, Wheler 
says, were used to build the convent near Patras. Pococke calls 
the place Camlnltza, but agrees in fixing Olenus here : the river 
also, he supposes to be the Melas or Peirus. Pharce might, he 
thinks, . be at Saravalle, about a league from Patras, under the 
mountains, where there is an old castle. 

t Pococke evidently refers to this spot as the site of Dymd, but 
says, it is called by the Greeks, Old Achsea. Possibly that name 
may have been applied to more than one palaio hastro . 

$ tyuercus eecuhu; 9. suber; and q. agilopti 
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standi, forms part of the chain of hills which, com- 
mencing in the plain, divide it into two parts, and 
terminate in the promontory of Araxos,* now called 
Cape Papa (or Baba), the extreme north-western point 
of the Morea. Mr. Dodwell supposes the site to be 
that of the ancient fort of Teichos, erected, according 
to fable, by Hercules, as 'a strong-hold against the 
Eleians. To the right of the road is seen a salt lake, 
also called Papa, which appears to have been anciently 
a bay or creek. It is six miles in length, but narrow, 
and separated from the sea only by a low sand-bank, 
which is occasionally overflowed. It abounds with 
fish, which are a source of profit to the neighbouring 
villages. In the lake is a small island, on which stands 
a church dedicated to St. John. 

Forty minutes beyond the fortress, the river Larisos 
is crossed, running to the marshes ; and twenty minutes 
further, (seven hours and a quarter from Patras,) the 
traveller arrives at a village and metochi called Mauro 
Bound, f composed of some scattered huts, and be- 
longing to the monastery of Megaspelia, which is 
computed to be eighteen hours distant. Some massive 
blocks and fragments, and a large quantity of ancient 
tiles, indicate an ancient site. The surrounding 
country is a rich agricultural plain of great extent. 
The soil is sandy. The road now bends to the S.W., 
and in three hours and forty minutes, leads to a small 
village in a bushy hollow, called Capeletto. Two hours 

• Supposed to derive its name from its dividing the Elcian and 
Achalau territories. So, the Araxes divided Olympus from Ossa, 
and the Arachthos is thought by Mr. Dodwell to have the same 
derivation. 

t No name is given to this metochi In the Itinerary. Mauro 
Bouno signifies black mountain; and under this mountain, five 
hours from Capelletti, Is Portes, “ probably the Pylos of Elia."— 
efTs ltin., p. 20. 
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and a half further, a road leads off on the right to 
Gastouni (Castagni), while that on the left bends more 
to the eastward, and runs on to Palaiopoli, the ancient 
Elis. Castel Toniese is seen some time after, on an 
eminence rising from the sea, in a direction nearly 
W.&W. ; and in about an hour after, the broad, 
shallow stream of the Peneus is crossed at a ford. In 
another hour, the traveller reaches the village of Pa- 
laiopoli, situated at the south-western foot of some 
hills, on one of which was the Eleian acropolis. 

ELIS. 

Of this ancient capital, the ruins are few and 
uninteresting. “ Of Grecian remains,” Mr. Dodwell 
says, u nothing is seen but a confused wreck of scat- 
tered blocks. There are some masses of brick-work, 
and an octagon tower of the same materials, which 
appear to be of Roman origin. There are niches 
within the octagon building ; and we were informed 
that, below them, some statues had been excavated 
about fifteen years before our arrival, and had been 
sent to Zante, where they were purchased by a Vene- 
tian. It is surprising that there should be so few 
remains of the temples, porticoes, theatres, and other 
edifices which embellished the town of Elis in the 
second century. Much is no doubt covered by the 
earth, which is considerably above the original level.” 
Of the acropolis, the only remains are a few large 
blocks of stone, some foundations, and the single /rar- 
tum of a fluted Doric column. There are also remains 
of a modern castle, apparently Venetian, which, Sir W. 
Gell says, is called Kaloscopi or Belvedere. The latter 
.name is stated by Pococko tp have been given to the 
whole of Elis and Messenia under the Venetians. 
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Hence it would seem, that this has been the site of a 
modern capital. But if so, Belvedere has shared the 
fate of Chiarenza. 

The latter town, which was a flourishing capital under 
the Venetians, occupied the site of the ancient Cyllene, 
the port of Elis, from which it was 120 stadia, or 
about fifteen miles distant. - Cyllene contained two or 
three temples, one of which was famous for its ivory 
statue of iEsculapius. Its modem representative 
stands on a rough tongue of land, on the southern side 
of the bay to which it gives name. The port, 
Chandler says, is choked up : it still forms a conve- 
nient landing-place, however, for the small craft by 
which a petty commerce is carried on with Zante. 
“ The debris of its ruins and the remains of a few 
churches of the lower empire, still indicate,” Mr. Emer- 
son says, “ the considerable extent of the town, which 
is now reduced to five or six ruined huts.” Yet, this 
obscure place gave its title to a Greek dutchy com- 
prising the greater part of Achaia, the name of which 
is still preserved in that of our English dukes of 
Clarence.* 

The total decay of this place seems to have been in 
part occasioned by the rising importance and superior 
advantages of the neighbouring port of Gastouni, dis- 
tant about eight miles southward, on the left bank of 
the river Igliako ; three leagues E. of Falaiopoli, and 
four hours from Castel Tornese. This place was, a 
short time ago, one of the most flourishing places in 
the Morea. M. Pouqueville estimates the population 
at 3000 souls. “ I know not,” he says, u what may 

* This title is stated to have come to thfe royal family of Eng- 
land, through the marriage of one of the Dukes of Clarenza (Chia- 
renza) Into the Hainault family. It was borne by Lionel/ third 
son of Edward III. 
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be eaid concerning the antiquity of Gastouni, but I 
know that it is one of the richest towns in Pelopon- 
nesus for its size and population.” .The surrounding 
country was well cultivated, and furnished abundance 
of wheat, maize, silk, cotton, wine, and cheese. The 
state of the town in the year 1825, is thus described 
by Mr. Emerson. 

“ This extensive town, which now presents merely 
a mass of ruins, was formerly one of the richest in the 
Peloponnesus ; being inhabited chiefly by Turks, who 
carried on an extensive trade in fruits and oil, which 
were shipped from a little harbour on the coast, formed 
by the mouth of the Peneus; but even before the 
bursting out of the Greek Revolution, it was in 
a most dilapidated state, having been sacked by the 
Schypetars, or bandit peasantry of the neighbouring 
district of Lalla. At the moment I passed it, it 
presented one of the most striking pictures of soli- 
tude and misery I have ever witnessed; — seated in 
the midst of an immense plain, its view bounded 
only by the ocean and the sky, its houses desolate 
and overthrown, and its streets grass-grown and 
noiseless. Its population having been almost ex- 
clusively Turks, their residences were, as usual, de- 
stroyed by the victorious Greeks ; and its passages 
were now choked up with the weeds which have 
sprung up amidst the debris of their mud walls and 
ruins. Its inhabitants are very few ; and at the 
moment of our arrival, they were probably enjoying 
their mid-day sleep, as the only living beings we saw, 
were a few lazy soldiers basking amongst the ruins, 
who scarcely raised their heads to gaze on the passing 
Franks. We talked through apparently unin- 
habited streets, where not a sound was audible but 
the busy hum of clouds of insects, who were flitting 
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round in all directions under the burning sun- - 
beams.” * 

“ Ancient authors,” remarks Mr. Dodwell, “ enu- 
merate above forty places in Eleia, which may come 
under the denomination of towns, villages, or castles. 
Of these, scarcely any vestiges are left. Ab the whole 
territory was defended by the superstition of the times 
from the intrusion of enemies, walls and fortifications 
were deemed unnecessary precautions. The traces of 
some of their villages are marked by heaps of broken 
tiles and small stones which lie scattered about the 
plain. But no part of Greece of the same extent ex- 
hibits such a scanty portion of ancient remains as the 
country of Eleia ; and no coins are known to exist of 
any town in that territory, except of the capital. There 
were two places called Pylos in Eleia, and a third in 
Messenia,t each of which laid claim to the honour of 
having given birth to the venerable Nestor. The 
former two have so entirely disappeared, that probably 
not a trace now remains by which their situations can 
be identified. 

“ No part of Greece is more fertile than the terri- 
tory of Eleia, in which there is a rich mixture of hill 
and dale, of arable and pasture land, where numerous 
streams dispense their waters, and extensive forests 
spread their shade. Polybius says, that Eleia is the 
most populous and plentiful part of the Peloponnesus, 
and that some of the families, preferring a country 
life, never visited the capital for two or three genera- 
tions. After the re-establishment of the Olympic 

* Piet, of Greece, vol. i. p. 49— SI. In this deserted spot, an 
amiable and accomplished young nobleman had breathed his last a 
short time before;— -Lord Charles Murray, son to the Duke of 
Athol. 

t See vol. L p. 266; and vol ii. p 246, note, 
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Games by Iphito*, the whole Eleian territory was eon- 
secrated to the service of Jupiter. The inhabitants 
of this favoured region were exempt from bearing 
arms ; the territory was inviolable ; and when it was 
traversed by the troops of any neighbouring state, 
such troops were obliged to deposit their arms on the 
confines, nor did they receive them again till they 
quitted the territory. All the Grecian states were 
bound to abstain from invading it by most solemn ob- 
ligations; and this engagement was preserved with 
scrupulous fidelity, until the Spartan king, Agfa, led 
his army into the country, and devastated the conse- 
crated land. Olympia was seized by the Arcadians 
in the 104th Olympiad, and the temple despoiled of its 
treasures. Elis was also taken by surprise by the 
Messenians.” * 

Elis has been supposed to derive its name from its 
marshy situation, t The principal wealth of Augeas, 
one of its early kings, consisted in the immense herds 
pastured in the level plain, which stretches north and 
south from the Peneus to the Alpheus. The royal 
stables, Mr. Dodwell suggests, were probably nothing 
more than the plain itself, the waters of which, for 
want of proper outlets, had stagnated into foul marshes, 
which were cleared and purified by means of fosses and 

• Dodwell, vol. il. p. 317—320. 

f From iAtt, a marsh. It is remarkable, the learned Author 
observes, that most of the towns whose names begin with el, are 
situated in low and generally marshy ground ; for instance, the 
Eleusis of Bceotia and Attica, and Elateia in Phocis. “ Even the 
name of our Ely in Cambridgeshire may owe its origin to a similar 
cause." Jacob Bryant would have found a very different etymo- 
logy ; and in fact, Elis has been supposed to derived its name from 
Elisha, the son of Ion or Javan ; and the isles of Elisha (Esek. 
xxvil. 7.) are supposed to be the Ionian Isles.— See Calmxt’s 
Diet. (art. Elisha); and VrNCJBNT’s Teriplus, vol, ii. p. 534. 
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drains. To dean out these stables, Hercules is said 
to have diverted the Peneus from its course. An hour 
and twenty minutes from Palaiopoli towards Pyrgo, 
there is a large ancient fosse extending towards the 
sea, which seems to have been contrived for the pnr. 
pose of carrying off the waters In case of inundation. 
The coast is low and without- any picturesque features. 
Pursuing this road through the plain, Mr. Dodwell, 
in about four hours, passed through a village named 
Messolongachi, within a mile and a half from the seat 
and in three more, arrived at Pyrgo. 

This is described as a considerable town, pleasantly 
situated amid gardens and plantations 'on a moderate 
eminence, commanding an extensive view of a rich 
plain, terminating on one side in the Cyllenian Gulf, 
and separated by green and undulating hills, on the 
other, from the plain of Pisatis or Olympia. * The 
population was entirely Greek, with the exception of 
the aga, and the place wore the aspect of prosperity. 
It was the residence of a bishop, styled bishop of 
Olenos and Pylos. The town was under the govern- 
ment of the agas of Lalla, who were then “ the real 
sovereigns of the country.” Mr. Dodwell observed no 
traces of antiquity in the place ; and in fact, in 1706, 
the town was new : it then consisted of 600 houses. 

The port of Pyrgo is about two hours from the 
town ; the road lies over a rich plain of argillaceous 
Boil. About an hour from the landing-plAce is the 
monastery of the Panagia Scaphidia , or Virgin of the 
Skiffs, situated on an eminence a little to the south 

* Elis was divided into three valleys, the Penelan, the Pisatian, 
and the Triphyllan. According to Strabo, the ancient Pyrgos was 
in (he latter district, which bordered on Cyparissise. 
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of Point Pheia. * Dr. Sibthorpe, who landed here from 
Zante (in 1795), found the establishment small and 
apparently poor : the frequent and unwelcome visits 
of the Turks, and the fear of robbers and pirates, kept 
the caloyers in constant alarm. A little river flows 
below, in which otters are frequently taken, and the 
green-backed lizard was seen sporting on its banks. 
Near the monastery is a lake fed by this stream, 
which appears to be the same that Dr. Sibthorpe calls 
the Milavla. He observed several water-tortoises 
in the pools. The gnats in this marshy district are so 
numerous and troublesome, that, this Traveller says, it 
is no wonder that the inhabitants of the banks of. the 
Alpheus sacrificed to Jupiter Apomuius, the fly-ex- 
peller. 

: 44 The town of Pyrgos,” says Mr. Emerson, de- 
scribing it in 1825, 44 is in the best state of preserva- 
tion of any that I have ever seen in Greece ; which 
arises from its having been totally inhabited by 
‘Greeks, who formerly carried on an extensive trade 
in wine ; the country adjacent being particularly well 
adapted to the culture of vines. The only traffic, 
however, which now subsists, is the transportation of 
sheep and cattle to the Ionian Islands; .and its only 
trade, a manufacture, which is, however, very exten- 
sive, of dresses, arms, and pistol-belts. The shops are 
pretty numerous, and in general well stocked with 
those articles, as well as with shawls, cloths, and 
cotton goods; and at each door, the children, and 
even men, were busily employed in the manufacture 
of gold thread and braiding for the embroidery of the 

* This was the beginning of Pisatis. On the promontory are 
a few vestiges of Pheia, and a castle now called Katakolo-kastro, 
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rests and greaves. It contains a good drarch and 
the cathedral of the bishop of Gastounl, to wWA see 
Pyrgos belbngs.” * 

In proceeding from Pyrgo to Lalla, Dr. Sibtherpe 
travelled over a rich plain cultivated with vines, and 
in an hour passed the village of Berbasina. In some- 
thing less than another hour, he crossed the Arvoura, 
flowing into the Alpheus, which glided, on the right, 
through a rich plain, gay with a profusion of various- 
coloured anemonies. Leaving the plain, he then entered 
the mountains, which are covered with the sea-pine, 
mixed with phillyrea, heath, arbutus, kermes oak, 
and mastic. Proceeding amid beautiful sylvan scenery, 
he left Olympia about an hour’s distance to the right, 
passed a scattered village called Stavrokephalo, and, 
late in the evening, arrived at Lalla. This village 
appears to have had nothing remarkable about it, 
except the imposing military appearance of the pyrgo 
of the aga. + Of its “ martial but ferocious inhabit- 

* From this place, Mr. Emerson proceeded southward to Agoll- 
nitza, a ruined town built on the acclivity of a picturesque hill, 
commanding an extensive prospect of the Ionian Sea and the 
windings of the Alpheus, now called the Rouphla. The route had 
hitherto lain almost constantly along the shore, but nowit entered 
a pass, and proceeded over a beautiful hilly country to Cristcna. 
The next day, he reached Andruzzena, distant from Cristcna eight 
hours. 

t It Is a modem town. See vol. i. p. 281 . note. From Lalla, Dr. 
Sibthorpe proceeded over an elevated plain to Deveri, five hours 
distant, on the confines of Arcadia ; and thence, winding through 
glens by a narrow rocky road, to Tripotamo (Tripotamia), a dis- 
tance of three hours. Here he crossed a stone bridge of one arch, 
and traversed a rich plain, occasionally interrupted by a moun- 
tainous tract of wooded land, to Xeropotamlo; a distance of four 
hours. In half an hour further, he arrived at Ihebanks of the Al- 
pheus. The road now lay through sylvan scenery and a well- 
watered country, much infested with robbers, to the khan of 
Daia, near a. trout stream. On leaving the khan* he entered the 
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ante,” such as they were in 1795, this Traveller gives 
the following account. 

44 The Lalliote is always clad in armour : when he 
dances, he docs not lay aside his arms. His feet and 
legs are naked to the knees, which are covered with 
large plates of silver. A breast-plate with embossed 
buttons protects his body. Ilis pistols and his dirk, 
richly ornamented, form constantly part of his dress, 
being stuck in his girdle. Lambs roasted whole are 
served at table, and every one has his fingers in the 
dish. Said-aga (the chieftain), when we visited him, 
was seated upon a carpet spread in the gallery of his 
house, which was extremely mean, as the habitation 
of a powerful chieftain who could lead into the field 
of battle upwards of a thousand armed men. The 
room in which we slept was the principal one in the 
house s it had not even glass in the windows ; there 
were only wooden shutters of such rude work, that 
they were ill calculated to resist the cold winds that 
sweep the high exposed plain of Lalla. During the 
day (March 3.), we had severe storms of snow and 
hail, and we crowded round the hearth, which was 
warmed with a good fire. Said had, a few years be- 
fore, with four and forty of his followers, taken 
sixty Albanian rebels, and sent them to Tripolitza, 
where they were executed. The terror of these 
people keeps the Morca in subjection. They were 
originally little better than a band of robbers, who, 
adding to corporal strength great courage, and inhabit- 
ing a country strongly fortified by nature, resisted 

pass of Dara, and in three hours left a lake a mile to the left ; then 
proceeded over some rocky ground covered with low wood, and 
crossed “ the plain of Lebctha” (Lcbadi or Livadi t the ancient 
Orchomenos; seep. 43); and in the evening reached Tripolitza. 
—See Wajupo lb's Trawls, pp. 81—3. 
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successfully the precarious and unequal attempts to 
subdue them. In the invasion of the Morea, their 
services in repelling the Russians were rewarded with 
the grants of the lands of the unhappy Greeks. They 
are now increasing in opulence, which, by softening 
the ferocity of their manners, will, perhaps, at the 
same time diminish that hardy courage for which 
these mountaineers have been distinguished.” 

In proceeding from Pyrgo to visit the ruins of 
Olympia, Mr. Dodwell passed for an hour and twenty 
minutes over the undulating plain, and then suddenly 
arrived on the banks of the Alpheus, where it forms 
two low islands. The opposite bank is composed of low 
and picturesque hills, broken into glens and wooded, 
with the pretty village of Gulanza (or Boulantza) 
“ peering on one side.” Ascending the valley along 
the right bank of the stream, Mr. Dodwell passed a 
ruined church with a fluted Doric column, and, in a 
few minutes after, arrived at the Turkish village of 
Phloka, pleasantly situated in the midst of orchards 
on a green knoll rising from the plain. On leaving 
this place, he descended to a plain environed by low 
hills fringed with pines, and in half an hour crossed 
the Kladeos, turning a mill on its way to the Al- 
pheus. Here the road bends round the foot of the 
hill, when suddenly the plain of Olympia, in all its 
classic interest, bursts upon the view. 

OLYMPIA. 

The present name of the Olympic plain is Antilalla, 
which it appears to have derived from its situation 
opposite the town of Lalla.* It is of an oblong form, 

* M. Pouqucvllle pretends, that it signifies the village of tho 
echo. 
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extending about a mile and a quarter from east to 
vest, and is now a fertile corn-field,” the soil being 
saturated with the muddy deposite of the Alpheus, 
which forms its southern boundary, and which over, 
flows at least once a year. The earth is consequently 
raised above its original level, and no doubt conceals 
many rich remains of ancient art. Beyond the Al. 
pheus is seen a range of hills, varied with wooded 
promontories and luxuriant recesses, their slopes culti- 
vated in terraces supported by walls, and presenting 
the appearance of a colossal theatre. This chain of 
hills is much higher than that on the northern side of 
the plain, and is more particularly characterised by a 
steep rock rising from the river. This, the learned 
Traveller supposes to . be Mount Typhseon, from 
which those rash and presumptuous females were pre- 
cipitated, . who, in disregard of the stem interdict, 
sought to gratify their curiosity with a sight of the 
Olympic Games. 

The first ruin that occurs after passing the Kladeos, 
consists of some “ unintelligible masses" of Roman wall 
at the foot of a pointed hill, supposed to be the 
O or Hill of Saturn. The side of the hill facing 
the Alpheus, has “ a semi-circular indentation,” which 
has induced some persons to imagine it the remains of 
a theatre ; but there are no traces of architecture to 
confirm this opinion. Near this spot is a tumulus. 

Pausanias mentions at Olympia, an amphitheatre 
built by Trajan, who is also stated to have constructed 
some baths, an agora , and a hippodrome. The other 
edifices enumerated by the classic Topographer, are, 
the Great Temple of Jupiter, the temples of Juno, 
Ceres, Hercules, and Venus, the Metroum, or temple 
of the mother of the gods, a temple dedicated to Pelops, 
the double temples of Lucina and Sosipolis, a atoa or 
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portico, a gymnasium, a prytaneum, and various 
others of uncertain nature. “ Of all this architectural 
splendour," says Mr. Dodwell, “ the temple of Jupiter 
alone can be identified with any degree of certainty. 
A little imagination can discriminate the stadium, 
which was between the temple and the river in a 
grove of wild olives. It was- composed of banks of 
earth that have been levelled by time and the plough. 
Not many paces from the foot of the Kronian hill 
towards the Alpheus, we came to the miserable re- 
mains of a spacious temple, which there is every 
reason to suppose that of the Olympian Jupiter. The 
soil, which has been considerably elevated, covers the 
greater part of the ruin. The wall of the cello, rises 
only two feet above the ground. We employed some 
Turks to excavate, and we discovered some frusta of 
the Doric order, of which the fiutings were thirteen 
inches wide, and the diameter of the whole column 
seven feet three inches. These dimensions consider- 
ably exceed those of the Parthenon and of the Olym- 
peion at Athens, and aro probably larger than the 
columns of any temple that was ever erected in Greece. 
We also found part of a small column of Parian 
marble, which the intervals of the fiutings shew to 
have been either of the Ionic or of the Corinthian 
order. It was too small to have belonged to the 
interior range of columns, being only one foot eight 
inches in diameter, but perhaps formed part of the 
indotsure of the throne of Jupiter. 

The great dimensions of the temple are particularly 
mentioned by Strabo. According to Pausanias, it 
was built of a stone found near the spot, approaching 
in hardness and colour the Parian marble, but of less 
specific gravity. “ The stone, however, of which 
these ruins are composed," Air. Dodwell continues) 
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“ retains none of the characteristics mentioned by 
these authors, except its lightness. It is of a sand 
odour, soft, brittle, and full of holes, as it is composed 
of shells and concretions, which probably owe their 
formation to the waters of the Alpheus. Some re- 
mains which are still risible, render it evident that 
the columns were covered with a fine white stucco, 
about the tenth of an inch in thickness, which gave 
them the appearance of marble, and which might 
easily have imposed upon inaccurate observers. Not 
Only the great dimensions of the columns which are 
fbttnd among the ruins, corroborate the supposition 
that this is actually the temple of Jupiter, but the 
conjecture seems to be confirmed by the black marble 
which we found in excavating, and which, according 
to Pausanias, composed the pavement in front of the 
statue. We found several fragments of the slabs, 
Which appear to have been about six inches in thick- 
ness. It is perfectly black, and takes a fine polish, 
but is friable, and not of a very hard quality. This 
celebrated temple has of late years suffered consider- 
able demolitions. The Lalliotes have even rooted 
up some of the foundations of this once-celebrated 
sanctuary, in order to use the materials in the con* 
strucfcion of their houses. The statue of the god, the 
finest that the world ever beheld, was sixty feet in 
height, and was reckoned among the great wonders. 
Indeed, it seems to have united at once all the beauty 
of form, and all the splendour of effect, that are pro- 
duced by the highest excellence of the statuary and 
the painter. It was embellished with various metallic 
ornaments, aided by the gorgeous and dazzling mag- 
nificence of precious stones. 

“ We ascended a hill to the west of the temple, 
and observed on its summit some ancient vestiges 
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and large blocks of stone. This spot oommanda 4 
most beautiful view, comprising the whole of the 
rich Olympic plain, with its ruins, its winding riven, 
and surrounding hills, scattered with trees. The 
Alpheus, at Olympia, is broad and rapid, and about 
the breadth and colour of the Tiber at Rome. Like 
that river, it varies in the hue-of its stream, according 
to the nature of the soil through which’ it flows; 
being dear and transparent in its rocky channels In 
Arcadia, and yellow and opaque in the rich plains of 
JBleia. Both the Alpheus and the Kladeos were 
revered nearly as divinities, and had altars dedicated 
to them, and were personified on the temple of 
Jupiter.” * 

In proceeding towards the wretched village of 
Miraka, which is at the eastern extremity of the 
plain, *f* our Traveller observed in the way, some faint 
traces of banks and walls, which may have been the 
hippodrome and the stadium. J They crossed a rivulet 
issuing from the hills to the left, and flowing to the 
Alpheus, near which are a few remains of andent 
sepulchres. Chandler supposes that Miraka may 


* Dodwell, vol. il. pp. 334 — G. 

t Here Mr. Dodwell passed the night, lodging in the pyrgo* of 
the aga, a castellated house resembling the smaller kind of High- 
land castle in Scotland. In the night, they were awaked by an 
earthquake, which caused a violent concussion of the tower. The 
aga with great kindness came into their room to assure them, that 
there was no danger of the house falling, for that, '* being composed 
of pliable materials, it would bend, but not break.” After remain- 
ing two days In this vicinity, the Travellers crossed the Alpheus, 
opposite Palalo Phanari, and prosecuted their journey through 
Messenia.— See vol. i. p. 280. 

, % This was a terrace of earth, enclosed with banks'of considerable 
height. The area was usually a stadium (G20 feet) in length, 
whence the name ; but this, being measured by the foot of Hercules 
was nearly double that length. 
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stand on the hill of Pisa. Of the city of that name, 
the ancient capital of this district of Eleia, and the 
mother city of the Etrurian Pisa, it were in vain to 
look for any traces. So completely had it been 
destroyed by the Eleians, that, in the time of Pau- 
sanias, not so much as a ruin remained, and the 
whole space of ground which it occupied, had been 
converted into a vineyard. This circumstance, how- 
ever, favours the supposition that it was built on an 
acclivity ; and as there is said to have been a fountain 
of the same name, the rivulet above mentioned may 
possibly have its source near the spot, and may serve 
to identify it. Tradition must have preserved the 
knowledge of its situation in the time of Pausanias. 
Pisa is said to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Endymion, or, according to others, from a grandson 
of jEolus. Its real origin is perhaps to be found in the 
nature of the surrounding territory, which answers to 
the word Tlures, a marshy meadow. It is said to have 
been situated between two mountains, called Ossa 
and Olympus. If Palaio Phanari may be thought 
to occupy one of these summits, and Lalla the other, 
Miraka might he said to He between them. 

From the former village, a bird’s-eye view is ob- 
tained of the level and verdant meads of Olympia, 
with the meandering course of the Alpheus to its 
mouth. The name of Pisa was long preserved to de- 
signate the Olympian plain.* Olympia itself never 
was a town, nor is it called so, Mr. Dodwell remarks, 

1 Where Pisa’s olive docks the warrior’s brow." 

Pindar. Olymp. vi. stroph. 2. 

'* Till Pisa’s crowded plains rise to thy raptured view." 

lbm Epod. 3. 


'* If the love of Pisa's vale 
Pleasing transports can inspire.” 


Olymp. i, strop. 2. 
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by any ancient author.* It seems rather to have been 
the honorary designation of the sacred district of 
which Pisa was the chief town ; and not only Pisatis, 
but the whole of Elis, was Olympian territory, con- 
secrated to Jupiter. The name of Olympia was at 
first applied, probably, to the Altis, or sacred grove 
and the walled enclosure or 'peribolus. Afterwards, 
the proud appellation was assumed by the Elcian me- 
tropolis.*^ The true origin and derivation of the name 
are matter only of learned conjecture. Homer makes 
no mention either of Olympia or of the Olympic 
Games, and their real founder is supposed to be 
Iphitus, King of Elis, acting under the direction of 
the Delphic oracle, B.C. Strabo states, that 
Olympia at first derived its reputation from the oracle 
of Olympian Jupiter ; and that though this oracle fell 
afterwards into decay, yet the temple regained its 
ancient honour. The fixing upon this spot for the 
celebration of the Games, would indeed go far to prove 
its previous sanctity. The word Olympus has been sup- 
posed to have an astronomical import ; and the Olym- 
piad, it lias been observed, is a lunar cycle corrected 
by the course of the sun.J Upon the whole, it appears 
probable, that the worship of Jupiter, as well as the 
Olympic Games, was grafted here upon some still more 
ancient institution, perhaps of Egyptian or Plienician 

* West calls Olympia a city* and refers to Diodorus Siculus as 
his authority ; but this seems a mistake. 

t A unique coin in T thc British Museum, containing the word 
OATM11IA, belongs to Elis. 

$ The word has been derived by some from an Egyptian word 
signifying the zodiac ; by Bry.uit and others, from an oracle* 

and FJ, the Sun. Omphis is said to have been the name of an 
Egyptian deity; and again, Olympia is stated by Eusebius to have 
been. In Egyptian, an appellation of the moon.— See West’s Dis* 
sertation , § 4. Bhyant’S Mi/tholnipj, vol. i. p. 2W. 

TAUT IV. U 
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origin, and blending, like that of the iEflcolapiaii 
Grove, philosophy with superstition and priestcraft. 
The first Olympian fane was probably only the aUis 
itself, styled by Pausanias an antique word, and evi- 
dently a local, if not an exotic one.* This was no 
other than a sacred grove, such as, alike in Syria, 
Greece, and Britain, was deemed the fittest temple for 
the mystic rites of that early idolatry which appears 
to have been common to those countries, and of which, 
under different names, the sun and moon were the pri- 
mary objects. That the Olympic oracle was of Egyptian 
origin, seems to be rendered highly probable by a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Herodotus. The Eleians are 
said to have sent deputies, in ancient times, into 
Egypt, to inquire of the sages of that nation, whether 
they could suggest any necessary regulation which 
had been omitted in the management of the Olympic 
Games.*)* 

• Baaltis was a title of Astarte, the Pheniclan Diana or Juno, 
and goddess of the groves. May not this suggest the etymology of 
the appellation, and Baal-altis be the queen of the grove ? Tem- 
ples of the moon generally accompanied those of the sun. Thus, 
Baal and Astaroth are commonly associated In the Old Testament, 
(2 Kings, xxi. 3—7* xxiii. 5,) as the temple of Juno is found near 
that of Olympian Jupiter, the Egyptian Osiris is accompanied by 
Isis, and Apollo is associated with Diana. So Horace [Carm. 
Seoul.): 

“ Phoebe, sylvarumque potens Diana , 

Lueidum cwli decus." 

“ Condito mitts jdacidusque telo 
Supplices audi pueros , Apollo : 

Slderum regina bicomis audit 
Luna, puellas.” 

t Herodot. lib. il. c. 160. See Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. 111. c.38. 
Thus we find the Birman emperor sending deputies to the sacred 
island of Ceylon, the seat of Pali learning, for information respect- 
ing the Buddhic tenets and ritual— See Mon. Trav., Bimrnh , 
p. 109. 
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Olympia preserved much longer' than Delphi, and 
with less diminution, the sacred property of which it 
was the depository. Some images were removed by 
the Emperor Tiberius, but, in the time of Pausanias, 
the temple of Jupiter still retained its original splen* 
dour. The number of altars and statues within the 
Altis, and of votive offerings which he mentions, ia 
truly astonishing. Besides four hundred and thirty- 
five statues of gods, heroes, and Olympic victors, he 
enumerates images of horses, lions, oxen, and other 
animals in brass ; also, votive offerings of crowns, 
chariots, &c., and precious images in gold, ivory, and 
amber.* He declares that a person might see many 
things wonderful to tell of among the Greeks, but 
that the Olympic Games and the Eleusinian mysteries 
exceeded all other exhibitions. No religious cere- 
mony in Greece was conducted with such striking 
pomp, or awakened such general enthusiasm. The 
Isthmian, the Delphic, the Nemean Games, the Pana- 
thenaia, even the Eleusinian processions, could not be 
compared in magnificence to those of 

“ Olympia, mother of heroic games , 

Queen of true prophecy/* 

• It was a favourite plan of the learned Winkelmann, to raise a 
subscription for the excavation of the Olympic plain; and Mr. 
Dodwell says the diversion of the Aiphcus from its present channel 
might be effected without great difficulty, and would probably 
bring to light many curious and valuable remains. •* The fisher- 
men at this day. frequently drag up in their nets from the bed of 
the Alpheus the remains of ancient armour and utensils of brass.” 
At Phloka, the learned Traveller was shewn the fragments of a 
circular shield of bronze ; and a friend of his was fortunate enough 
to obtain from some fishermen, two entire helmets of bronze in 
perfect preservation and of excellent workmanship, the extreme 
thinness of which renders it probable that they were never used 
in war, but worn only in the armed race, and in processions— 
fl's/itwivragja. For this purpose flve-and-twenty brass 
bucklers were kept in a temple at Olympia. 
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which were held in Pisa’s glorious vale. The com- 
putation by Olympiads was used till the reign of The- 
odosius the Great, when a new era was adopted, — that 
of the victory of Actium. The Olympic Games, with 
the general assembly, were then abolished ; and the 
image of Jupiter by Phidias, which Caligula had in 
vain wished to transport to Rome, was removed to 
Constantinople.* Jupiter and Pelops were banished 
from the seat of their ancient worship ; and Olympia, 
“ venerable for its precious era” in the estimation of 
the historian, and still more sacred to the fancy on 
account of the odes of the great Theban bard, in 
which the tournaments *f* of ancient Greece are im- 
mortalized, — is now a name forgotten in its vicinity, 
and allied to nothing that any longer exists. Pisa’s 
crowded plains are a solitude, and the name of Anti- 
lalla reminds the traveller that its vineyards and 
olive-groves now enrich a barbarous tribe of Slavonian 
Moslems. $ 

Here, having now completed our circuit of the 
Peloponnesus, we take leave of that portion of ancient 
Greece which is the richest in the monuments of classic 
art, as well as in historical and poetic recollections. 
All that remains of Sparta, Argos, Mycenae, Nemea, 
the Arcadian cities, the /Esculapian town, Corinth, 

* Chandler* c. 75. 

t This word will recall Gibbon’s bold remark, that “ impartial 
taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the Olympic Games of 
classic antiquity.” 

$ For further details relating to the Olympic Games, the reader 
may refer to West’s Dissertation prefixed to the Odes of Pindar; 
Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. ill. c. 3tt; and Dr. Hill’s Essays on the 
Institutions, &c. of Ancient Greece, c. Wi; with their authorities. 
In Faber’s Agonisticon, many of the customs and ordinances of the 
Roman Church arc shewn to bear a close resemblance to those of 
the Olympic stadium. St. Paul has been thought frequently to 
allude to these contests in illustrating the Christian conflict. 
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Sicyon, and Olympia? has now in succession passed 
before us, mingled with strange intrusive names and 
images of Turkish pashas, Venetian nobles, Greek 
caloyers, and Albanian robbers, with other things of 
modern date. All in Greece is transition and contrast. 
But we have yet before us Athens, Egina, and Delphi, 
the Heliconian mount, the vale of Tempe, and the 
glorious defile of Thermopylae 


END OF THE MOllEA. 


HELLAS.* 

FROM 1* AT HAS TO SALONA. 

Tiie Corinthian Gulf, the; southern coast of which 
we have traced from Basilico to Patras, has a length 
of eighty-five miles assigned to it by Pliny, reckoning 
from the opposite promontories of Jlhiutn and Anti- 
rliium. It is now reckoned, however, only sixty miles 
from Patras to Corinth by sea. It has been distin- 
guished by different names. It is called by Thucydides 
the Sea of Crissa; by Srvlax the geographer, the 

* This name, according to the usual etymological system of the 
Greeks, is derived from a certain king Hellenus, son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha; as Perseus is said to have founded the empire of the 
Persians, and as Grsecus was the father of the Thessalus who gave 
name to Thessaly. This Hellenus, moreover, Is supposed to be the 
Elishah of Gen. x. 4. and E/.ek. xxvii. 7. The application of the 
word is almost as arbitrary as its derivation is doubtful. An- 
ciently, it is said to have been restricted to part of Thessaly, about 
Larissa. At length it was extended to the whole of Greece, including 
Peloponnesus and both the Ionian and Egean Islands. It is now 
understood to be applied only to Continental Greece. d 
tt 2 
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Delphic Gulf; and it is now generally known at the 
Gulf of Naupactos or Lepanto, or sometimes as the 
Gulf of Salona. 

The coast as far as Phocis was the Ozolsean (or 
Western) Locris, afterwards annexed to AStolia. In 
this territory was included the ancient Naupactos, 
now called Epacto by the Greeks, Enebechte by the 
Turks, and by the Italians, Lepanto. This is “ a 
miserable pashalic and a ruinous town, but,'* Sir 
W. Gell says, 44 is worth visiting, because it gives 
a very exact idea of the ancient Greek city, with its 
citadel on Mount Rhegani, whence two walls come 
down to the coast and plain, forming a triangle. 
The port absolutely runs into the city, and is shut 
within the walls, which are erected on the ancient 
foundations. Chandler says, that its appearance 44 has 
been likened to the papal crown, the lateral walls 
being crossed by four other ranges, and ascending to 
a point at the summit. Thu wall next the sea is 
indented with an oval harbour, of which the en- 
trance is narrow, and capable of admitting only barks 
and small galleys.” From the sea, five mosques are 
distinguishable. Lepanto was frequently taken and 
retaken in the wars between the Turks and the Ve- 
netians. Together with Patras and the castles of 
Romelia and Morea, it renders the Turks at present 
masters of the Gulf, but is not otherwise a place of 
much importance. It is reckoned seven hours from 
Messolunghi, and thirteen from Vrachori, the ancient 
Thermo, the capital of jEtolia. 

The Gulf widens considerably after passing the pro- 
montories of Rhium and Antirhium, but still more 
between Petronitza and Vostitza.* The former of 

* Both sides of the Gulf. Mr. Dodwcll says, but particularly the 
Locrian, are very incorrectly laid down in our maps. 
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these towns is conspicuously seated upon a hill a few 
miles from the sea, six hours S.W. of Salona: near it, 
there is said to be a palaio-kastro. After doubling 
Cape Audromarchi, on entering the Gulf of Salona, 
there is on the Locrian side, a large port called Anemo- 
Kabi ; further on, the small island and chapel of St. 
Demetrius ; beyond which are other insular rocks with 
chapels on each, called Apothia, Agiani, and Panagia ; 
then, the harbour of Inaclii, and, after passing close 
to a low insulated rock, Galaxidi, supposed to be the 
ancient (Eanthea, a town of the Locri Ozolae. 

Galaxidi* is about fifteen miles from Salona, and 
thirty-six miles from Patras. The town is built on a 
rocky peninsula, having two secure ports, and bears 
a considerable resemblance to Mitylene on a small 
scale. The houses were of earth ; some of the best 
were whitewashed, and had two floors. At the time 
of Mr. DodwelPs visit, the place was rapidly im- 
proving. The Galaxidiotcs had purchased permission 
to erect a new church, which was far advanced; it 
was dedicated to Agio Nicolo, the Neptune of the 
modern Greeks. The place labours under the disad- 
vantage, however, of having no source of fresh water 
within the distance of three miles, that in the wells 
being almost salt. u Fortunately for the Galaxidiotes,” 
says our Traveller, “ no Turks live amongst themi 
their industry, therefore, is not nipped in the bud, 
and they are beginning to be a commercial and wealthy 

• The name is apparently derived from a plant bearing a yellow 
flower (the euphorbia efmrada a), which, when in bloom, give* a 
peculiar sour smell to the country, and, the Greeks think, occasions 
bad air: hence the name, which signifies sour milk (from yttX* 
and o&'Svis'). Mr. Dodwell suggests, that this may be the origin of 
the term Ozolal, applied to the country, which, Pausanias says, 
some attributed to the quantity of asphodel that grew then;* 
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little community. Their ports are excellent, and 
their territory affords a sufficiency for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants, and for some trifling exports. 
They began to trade, and to construct merchant ships, 
about thirty years ago. Their commerce was at first 
confined to the Gulf, but they soon extended it to the 
Ionian Islands, and afterwards to Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain. They have thirty small merchant ships for 
foreign commerce, and fifteen decked boats for the 
Gulf and the neighbouring islands. They bear a 
good character, and are skilful seamen.” Such was 
Galaxidi ; but all its rising prosperity has been anni- 
hilated. In the first year of the Revolution, the town 
was burned by the Capitan Pasha, and its little navy 
fell into the hands of the enemy.* 

The only remains of the ancient town consist of 
some foundations and a long wall with three courses 
of large stones, well preserved, and built in u the 
fourth style,” approaching to regular masonry. The 
principal part of the town seems to have been on a 
peninsula a few hundred yards to the east of the vil- 
lage, where the rocks have apparently been cut and 
flattened for the foundation of edifices, and some large 
blocks are yet remaining. Parnassus forms from this 
place an exceedingly grand object : its outline, how- 
ever, is not much broken, but is composed of several 
round, undulating masses. 

At Galaxidi, Mr. Dodwell commenced his tour in 
Greece, proceeding by land to Salona. The road lay 
through a barren, rocky country, bounded on the 
north by bare hills, and on the south by the Gulf. 
Some small tracts of rich corn -land appeared among 

* See vol. i. p. 14C. Like Hydra, Galaxidi appears to have been 
colonized by Albanian Greeks: the women all wore the Amaut 
costume. 
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the rocks as they approached, at the end of three 
hours, a village and ruined site, called Aiathemia (Agia. 
Euphemia). The ruins consist of walls in the style 
of those of Galaxidi, in good preservation, with square 
towers at regular distances, about a mile and a half in 
circuit. Within the walls there are scarcely any re- 
mains, but merely several heaps of small stones and 
tiles, without any architectural fragments. From 
this place, the road led across a deep glen, with lofty 
calcareous rocks on each side, of a bright ochreous 
tint, looking as if they had been painted. * Leaving 
the village of Kouski to the right, it then turns 
round the point of a hill, and brings the traveller in 
view of Salona ; distance from Galaxidi, live hours. 

The port of Salona, called Scala, is at the head of 
the Gulf, from which the town is only three hours 
distant. Here, is a very good port with traces of 
an Hellenic city; also a magazine and custom-house. 
About half an hour to the eastward of Scala is Cirrha, 
the port of Delphi, from which it wa3 reckoned eighty 
stadia distant. The walls of the ancient city, en- 
closing a quadrangular area on a very gentle emi- 
nence, are composed of large blocks. On the shore 
are a church and tower, and ruins of the ancient 
mole ; also, a mill turned by a salt stream. The Pleis- 
tus, which here falls into the Gulf, appears to be dry 
in summer. Chandler says, that, instead of its pur- 
suing its way to Cirrha, he found it absorbed among 
the olive-grounds and vineyards. At »the foot of 

* This appears to be the same glen that is referred to by Sir W. 
Gell in his route from Salona to Scala. “ Segditza is a village 
three hours from Salona, one hour from which is a glen or chasm 
witli water in it, so steep that there is no path to the bottom. 
Near this is a kwstro called Kronia.”— Itinerary, lyu. 
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Mount Cirphis, about half a mile from Cirrha, is tile 
small Tillage of Xerro-Pegadia. * 

Salona, the ancient Amphissa, is very picturesquely 
situated at the northern extremity of the Crisssean 
plain, (still called Karros rov at the foot of 

some lofty mountains called Kophinas and Elatos, 
which nearly surround it. . The castle, which occu- 
pies the place of the ancient acropolis, stands upon an 
abrupt rock, rising nobly in the middle of the city, 
which it completely commands. The town, being at 
the extremity of a long valley and at the foot of high 
mountains, is exposed to severe cold in winter, and 
oppressive heat in summer. Putrid fevers are very 
prevalent and fatal here. The inhabitants were com- 
puted, in 1806, at between four and live thousand, 
nearly half of whom were Turks. The town con- 
tained several mosques besides a mined one in the 
castle; the Greeks also had many small churches, 
most of which were in a state of dilapidation. In the 
citadel, there is a ruined church of St. Anthony, be- 
neath which is a subterraneous passage, said to com- 
municate with the monastery of St. Saviour (O 
a mile distant. There is also a natural 
cavern’ in the rock, which is used as a nitre-manufac- 
tory. The acropolis is a mass of mins. Three dis- 
tinct periods of architecture are, however, distinguish- 
able in its walls ; the second Hellenic style, consisting 
of well-united polygons, that of the Lower Empire, • 
and the Turkish. There are no remains of the temple 
of Minerva : its supposed site is occupied by the rains 
of a large mansion, apparently Venetian, at the foot 
of which rises a copious spring, forming several clear 


* Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, p. 199. Chandler, vol. 1L c. 09, 
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fountains. In the cellar of one of the houses in the 
town, Mr. Dodwell was shewn a large Mosaic pave, 
ipent, coarsely worked, representing dogs, horses, 
tigers, and other animals. A^short way out of the 
town, near the stream called Katzopenikta, there is an 
ancient sepulchral chamber, excavated in the rock in 
the shape of a bell. M The sarcophagus, which has 
been opened, is part of the solid rock : it is called 
Xvxou rgwiretj the Wolf's Hole, and is held sacred by 
the Turks, who imagine it once contained the bones 
of a Mohammedan saint, in honour of whom they 
place lighted candles in it.” 

« Amphissa was the most considerable city of the Hes- 
perian * Locris; it is described by Pausanias as a 
large and celebrated town. Salona still retains the 
shadow of its ancient importance. It is a bishop- 
ric, and its voivode had thirty-six Greek villages under 
him, including Galaxidi, Krisso, and Kastri. The 
author called upon this personage, and found him 
counting his beads, in a handsome apartment, well 
carpeted, and the divan furnished with large red velvet 
cushions; the small upper windows were “ Gothic,” 
and ornamented with painted glass, and the ceiling 
was of wood neatly carved : a chimney faced the en- 
trance, before which hung a ponderous leathern cur- 
tain, such as those anciently used in Greece and Italy, 
to exclude the air from the apartment ; and they are 
still in use in some parts of Ituly. The principal 

* So called from their westerly situation with respect ;to the rest 
of Greece. Strabo states, that their public seal was the evening 
star, and it is represented on the Locrian coins. 

t Called by the Greeks rx^etrtrenr^a ; by the Latins, aulmtm, 
and velum ; and the servants in attendance to hold them up were 
called vvlurii. 
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resource of Salona is its olive-groves, which yield a 
crop every other year. Here, as well as at Athens, 
are produced the columbades , the only olives which 
have the honour of being eaten in the Seraglio } and 
Mr. Dodwell says, that he nowhere else in Greece 
saw either the tree or the fruit of so large a size. The 
cotton also of Salona is remarkably fine, and its yellow 
leather is sought for all over Greece. Nitre and 
gunpowder are made here, but of a bad quality. Its 
chief trade used formerly to be in tobacco. 

At an early period of the revolutionary contest, Sa- 
lona fell into the hands of the Greek armatoli under 
Panouria ; and in April 1824, a congress was got up 
here under the auspices of Colonel Stanhope and his 
friends Odysseus and Negri, the professed object of 
which was to terminate the differences between the 
constitutional and military parties, and to concert 
measures for the ensuing campaign in Eastern and 
Western Greece. The real views of its chief pro- 
moters appear to have been, to expel Mavrokordato 
and the Hydriote party, and to place Odysseus and 
Ipsilanti at the head of the government. Panouria 
and Goura were present, but Mavrokordato and Lord 
Byron declined attending ; and the congress broke up 
without having accomplished anything.* In the cam- 
paign of 1825, a Turkish division of the Scraskier's 
army, making a rapid movement from Zeitouni, 
seized upon Salona, but it appears to have been sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

Next to that of the Isthmus, the route from Salona 
to Zeitouni is the most important in Greece, owing 
to the shortness of the distance from the head of the 

• See vol. I. p. 201 < t *cq . ; and p. 24.*5. Soon after Lord Byron 
died. Col. Stanhope left Greece, and Odysseus deserted the cause 
of Greece, 
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Bay of Salona to the Maliac Gulf, and the facility of 
maritime intercourse which the latter affords with 
Salonika and the Hellespont. Its military strength is 
equal to its importance. It traverses two of the most 
remarkable passes* in Greece. The more northern 
crosses a ridge which connects Mount Callidromus with 
the great summits of (Eta, dividing the plain of the 
Sperclieius from the Dorian valley : the more southern 
separates Mount Cirpliis from Parnassus. 

The Krissaean plain extends from Salona to the 
foot of Parnassus below ICastri, a distance of twelve 
miles : it then dwindles into a narrow glen. The 
general breadth of the plain is from a mile (and a half 
to two miles ; but near Ivrisso it widens considerably, 
extending to the Gulf. When Mr. Dodwell travelled, 
it was cultivated with corn, cotton, millet, maize, 
and vines, interspersed with olives, but the hills 
which bound it are barren. At the end of two hours, 
he arrived at Ivrisso (the ancient Crissa), which is six 
miles from Salona, but only three from Scala. Trfs 
is a town containing about 1H0 houses, then under 
the government of a Turkish aga. Traces of houses 
and several ruined churches near it, shew that it has 
been a much more considerable place, but, with the 
exception of some scattered blocks and illegible inscrip, 
tions, it contains no antiquities. 

Krisso was at that time the residence of the Bishop 
of Salona, to whom our Traveller had a letter of intro- 
duction ; and here lie had an opportunity of seeing, 
for the first time, the interior of a Greek house. The 
primitive simplicity of the episcopal table was, how- 
ever, but little to In's taste. “ There was nothing to 
eat,” he says, “ except rice and bad cheese ; the wino 
was execrable, and so impregnated with resin, that it 
almost took the skin from our lips. Before sitting 

I’AIIT iv. n 
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donna to dinner, as well as afterwards, we had to 
perform the ceremony of the cheironiptron or washing 
of the hands.* We dined at a round table of copper 
tinned, supported upon one leg, like the monopodia of 
the ancients, and sat on cushions placed on the floor. 
The bishop insisted upon my Greek servant sitting at 
table with us ; and on my observing that it was con- 
trary to our custom, he answered, that he could not 
bear such ridiculous distinctions in his house. It was 
with difficulty I obtained the privilege of drinking 
out of my own glass, instead of out of the large goblet, 
the xi/Ajg 4>fA0rw7«, or poculum amicitice , which served 
for the whole party. The Greeks seldom drink till 
they have dined. Xenophon mentions the same cus- 
tom among the ancients. After dinner, strong, thick 
coffee without sugar was handed round. The houses 
have no bells, and the servants are called by the 
master's clapping his hands. The bishop is highly 
respected by the villagers, and receives their homage 
with becoming dignity. After dinner, he sat smoking 
his pipe on a sofa, and several of the country people 
came in to pay their respects : they knelt down to 
him, touched the ground with their forehead, and 
then kissed his hand. The ceremony is almost as 
servile as the Chinese Ko Tqu. The bishop keeps a 
xxXoy^eux or good old lady in his house, who manages 
his domestic concerns : such a person is frequently 
found in the houses of the bishops, who are not per- 
mitted to marry.” 

A short way out of the town, the church of Agtoi 
Saranta (Forty Saints) stands on the brink of an 

• The servant holds on his left nnn the tin basin (A(£»r), 
called by the Turks Irwin, while, with the other hand, he pours 
water from the ibrik on the hands of the washer, having a towel 
thrown over his shoulder to dry them with.^ 
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abrupt and lofty precipice, and the traces of walla are 
seen about the place. This, Mr. Dodwell thinks, was 
probably the ancient Crissa. The church commands a 
fine riew of the plain, the town of Salona, the ports 
of Galaxidi, the Gulf, and the Achaian mountains in 
the distance. Sir W. Gell conjectures that the church 
may occupy the site of the temple of Ceres, and that 
the glen of the Pleistus beneath it was the site of the 
Delphic hippodrome, u for which there was no suffi- 
cient space on the declivities above.'* There is a semi- 
circular hollow between the foundations of two ruined 
towers, which, he thinks, may have been either “ the 
boundary of Crissa and Delphi, a theatre, or a place 
for Games. Pindar says, that the Games were at 
Crissa, as does Pausanias also ; hut they were in the 
valley or plain ; nor, indeed, could any space be found 
at Crissa, except below tlie rocks, any better than 
Delphi afforded." 

About half-way from Krisso to Kastri, M a vast 
precipice renders the approach to the far-famed Delphi 
awfully grand and picturesque. On the left of the 
road, the rock contains several sepulchral chambers 
cut in the solid mass ; their entrances are in the form 
of round arches. Some of them contain three sarco- 
phagi, each under a round niche, and forming but one 
mass with the rock : they have all been opened, and 
the covers are broken. Some large fragments in the 
vicinity have been thrown down, probably by earth- 
quakes, and the sepulchres which were in them were 
rent asunder.* One of the tombs is an insulated 

* This may illustrate Matt, xxvii. 51, 52. This kind of sepul- 
chre, called by the ancients <r < rr t kcuov and xgMrrov, is seen at 
Athens, Haliartos, Thisbc, Amphissa, Detnclrias, and in other 
parts of Greece ; iu Palestine, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy. 
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mass dose to the road. A few yards beyond, are traces 
of the walls* and one of the gates of 

DELPHI. 

“ The road in this part is extremely narrow, over- 
looking a precipice on the right hand, while a rock rises 
on the left. There can be no doubt that this is the 
spot described by Livy, 1 where some Macedonians, by 
order of Perseus, waylaid and attempted to destroy 
Eumenes, King of Pergamos. In about two hours 
(from Krisso), the traveller arrives at the village of 
Kastri.*)* The approach to this singular spot is ex- 
ceedingly striking; and, when its gods, its temples, 
and all the objects of its superstition were in full 
power and splendour, it must have impressed the 
beholder with religious awe. Its grand and theatrical 
* appearance, combined with its ancient celebrity, its 
mouldering ruins, and its fallen state, forms so ex- 
treme a contrast, that it is difficult to decide whether 
more regret is excited by its departed splendour, or 
more satisfaction felt at still beholding some remains 
of its former magnificence. 

“ The first objects that attract the attention, are 

* According to Justin, Delphi had originally no walls, being 
defended by its precipices, or rather, perhaps, like Pisa, by the 
lutcredness of its territory. Strabo, however, gives it a circuit of 
sixteen stadia, which Implies that it was then a walled town ; and 
Pausanias calls it *ro'/.is , a city. 

t “ The computed distance from Salona to Krisso is two hours, 
and from the latter to Kastri, as much more, answering to about 
120 stadia, which Pausanias makes it from Atnphissa to Delphi. It 
Is remarkable, that Aeschines makes it only half that distance, 
which is evidently a mistake, in which lie lias been followed by 
Barthelemy.”— Douwki.l. Sir W. Cell makes the distance from 
Kastri to Salona, 3 h. 9 min. 
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the vast precipices of Parnassus, which rise nearly ia 
perpendicular majesty behind the humble cottages of 
Kastri, and form the two noble points celebrated in 
antiquity. The vale is circular and deep, surrounded 
with the rough and barren rocks of Parnassus and 
Kirphis, by which it seems excluded from the rest of 
the world. Part of the vale is planted with olives and 
mulberry-trees ; and the corn grows on the terraces 
which were raised by the Delphians for the security of 
their temples and their habitations, which could not 
otherwise have been supported, against the rapidity of 
the descent.” 

. At the base of the double-pointed precipitous rock 
(the Qa.tyicthxt wsrgai), from which the mountain 
received its ancient epithet of Biceps Parnassus , and 
a few hundred yards to the east of the village, is the 
far-famed fount of inspiration, the Castalian 
Spuing. The water, as it issues from the rock, is 
received into a large, square, shallow basin, with steps 
to it, cut in the marble rock; supposed to be the 
Castalian Bath, where the Pythia used to wash her 
whole body, and particularly her hair, before she 
placed herself upon the tripod in the temple of Apollo. 
Upon the opposite side is a stone seat, also hewn out 
of the rock. The face and sides of the precipice have 
been cut and flattened, and niches have been scooped, 
intended, Dr. Clarke thinks, to receive the votive 
offerings. One large circular niche is mentioned by 
Mr. Dodwell as probably designed for a statue. 
Wheler says, 44 there are three niches for statues ; a 
greater one in the middle, and two lesser.” Below 
these, and above the fountain, is 44 a kind of little 
chapel,” dedicated to St. John, the Midsummer 
Apostle, who seems to have been fixed upon as the 
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most appropriate successor to the Grecian Apollo * 
The fountain is ornamented with pendent ivy, 
moss, brambles, and flowering shrubs, and is over, 
shadowed by a large fig-tree, the roots of which have 
penetrated the fissures of the rock, while its wide- 
spreading branches throw a cool and refreshing gloom 
over this most interesting spot, In front of the 
spring, a majestic plane-tree nearly defends it from 
the rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few 
hours in the day. A little above the usual level of 
the spring, a small arched conduit has been made on 
the western side, apparently to carry off the water 
when swelled by rain or snow. “ Above the Phee- 
driades,” Mr. Dodwell says, “ is a plain with a small 
lake, the waters of which enter a katabathron or chasm 5 
and it is probably from this, that the Castalian spring 
is supplied. The superfluous water, after trickling 
among the rocks, crosses the road, and enters a modern 
fount, from which it makes a quick descent to the 
bottom of the valley, through a narrow, rocky glen* 
fringed with olive and mulberry-trees, when it joins 
the little river Ploistos, and enters the sea near the 

* See page 12 of this volume, note. 

F t When Dr. Clarke visited Delphi, some of the pensile plants 
and shrubs were in flower, and mingled their varied hues over the 
red and grey masses of the marble, lie mentions the silene congesta 
of Dr. Sibthorpe; the arum arisarum (friar’s cowl); and a nonde- 
script species of lithospermum (gromwell), which he calls /. pythicurii. 
Dr. Sibthorpe observed on the neighbouring rocks, several curious 
plants; among others, anew species of daphne, which he calls d. 
castaliensis. Mr. Dodwell found some fine water-cresses growing 
on the sides of the fountain, some of which he gathered for dinner. 
The villagers, strange to say, were unacquainted with this whole- 
some salad, and were highly pleased at the discovery. They said, 
they should for the future call them fyavxo%ofrov 9 the Frank's 
herb. 
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ruins of 'Kirra. When we were at Delphi (Peb. 28), 
the Castalian spring was flowing in a copious stream, 
and formed several cascades, the appearance of which 
W88 highly picturesque.” 

The water of the fount is limpid, pleasant to the 
taste, and extremely cold ; * M fit,” Wheler remarks, 
“ to quench the thirst of those hot-headed poets 99 of 
his time, “ who, in their bacchanals, spared neither 
God nor man.” But the only use the present Del* 
phians make of the sacred stream, is M to season their 
casks !”+ Thus, the ancient connexion between 
Apollo and Bacchus would seem not to be entirely 
dissolved. One of the pointed summits of the cliff 
was sacred to the former, and the other to the latter s 
sacrifices also were offered to Bacchus on the summit 
of the mountain, which is not visible from Kastri. 
There are, indeed, three pointed rocks rising from 
Delphi : the lowest is to the west of the Phaedriades. 
On a unique copper coin which Mr. Dodwell found at 
this place, Parnassus is represented with a triple sum- 
mit. The other two, however, between which the 
hallowed stream descends, formed the sacred rocks 
these were distinguished by the names of Naupleia 
and Hyampcia. From the latter point, the Delphians 
were accustomed to precipitate those who were ob- 
noxious to tbeir god, or to his priests ; and from this 
precipice, the famous fabulist TEsop was thrown down, 
about 560 B. C. After that infamous act of injus- 
tice and cruelty, the point Naupleia is said to have 

* Dr. Chandler was seized with a violent chill and tremor after 
washing his hands in it in the evening, which he attributes to its 
coldness. “ Perhaps,” he remarks, «* the Pythia, who bathed in 
this icy fluid,' mistook the shivering for the god.” 

t Sibthorpc in Walpole’s Memoirs, p. (ill. Some barrels, with 
other rubbish, then served to choke up and interrupt the source, 
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been used for that purpose. This, Mr. Dodwell sup. 
poses to be the point which is to the west of the 
spring : the other rises immediately above it, to the 
height of about 100 feet, The chasm or fissure by 
which they are separated, is not more than five or six 
yards in breadth. This Traveller climbed up the rocks, 
by some ancient steps which are cut into it, to the 
small platform within this deft. Wkeler refers appa. 
rently to these stairs as leading up to what he judged 
to be the Antrum Corycium , the Grotto of the 
Nymphs ; but they were so broken, he says, that there 
was no clambering up. By throwing stones up into 
the hole, he ascertained that there was water in it ; 
and he understood that after rains it formed a fine 
cascade. Dr. Clarke speaks of a cavern within the 
cleft as visible from below, though he rejects Wheler’s 
notion of its being the Corycian Cave ; but he too was 
deterred from the attempt to ascend the rocky stair- 
case. Mr. Dodwell, who seems to have succeeded in 
reaching the platform, speaks of no cave, hut says : 
u Those who were hurled from the rock Hyampeia, 
owing to the unevenness of the precipice, probably 
sometimes fell upon this spot ; and the steps were per- 
haps made for the purpose of removing the bodies of 
those who had fallen there, and of giving the coup de 
grace to those who had not been killed by the fall, as 
the Romans did to those who happened to survive 
their projection from the Tarpeian rock.” * 

Next to this spot in interest, is the site of the temple 
of Apollo. Of the fane itself, however, not a vestige 

* This very ancient mode of punishment appears to have pre- 
vailed all over Greece. The Athenian linruthron, the .Spartan 
Cm via, the Olympian Tj/pteon, ami the Leucadian promontory are 
well-known examples. The same practice cvideully obtained 
among the Jews.— Sec Luke iv. 20. 
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remains, and even its site cannot be identified with 
any certainty. It must be sought for, Mr. Dodwell 
says, under the humble cottages of Kastri, as the 
whole village probably stands within its ancient peru 
bolus* It was in the upper part of the ancient town, 
and near a magnificent theatre. The Grecian theatres 
are generally hewn out of "the solid rock, and are, 
therefore, the most indestructible of ancient monu- 
ments. Yet, no positive traces have hitherto been 
detected of this edifice, any more than of the temple. 
The gymnasium and the stadium, however, are still 
to be traced. 

The site of the gymnasium is now partly occupied 
by a monastery called Panagia, its church being dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It is built upon the brink of the 
mountain, below the fount, the foundations of the 
level area upon which it stands, being sustained by 
an immense bulwark of hewn stone. The ancient 
city rose in a theatrical form, on a series of similar 
terraces, and the same front-work of hewn stone is 
to be seen in different parts of the abrupt declivity. 
Within the monastery are found several architectu- 
ral fragments, capitals, friezes, and triglyphs, and a few 
inscriptions. * Those that went up from the gymna- 
sium to the temple, Pausanias states, had the fountain 
on their right hand. Some remains of the town wall 

* Whder found these words inscribed in the pavement of the 
church: Ai XQov tfaktus tXiuh^ou' Thccaloyers were much 

pleased at being shewn the name of Dclphos written in their 
church. In the wall was a marble inscribed, AietKotia 
jEacides, farewell; and on another, with an olive crown, was 
inscribed: 

0AHM020A6IINAI02 11*01012. 

Mr. Dodwell calls this the convent of Kalogeroi, and supposes it to 
have been erected on the site of a temple. “ The Kalogeroi,” he 
say 8, « who are of the order of St. Basilius, subsist by alms and 
»2 
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art seen k little to the east of the fountain, where the 
eastern gate must formerly have stood, joining the 
foot of the Hyampeia. No part of the wall is left blit 
the interior mass, consisting of an exceedingly hard 
composition of stones and mortar, which was probably 
coated with large blocks of stone. The ancient and 
modern roads pass in this place : it was the sacred way 
by which the Athenians and Boeotians brought their 
pompous offerings to the Delphian shrine. 

The remains of the stadium are found on the other 
or western side of the village, on the highest part of 
the slope, under the precipitous rocks of Parnassus. * 
It is even more entire than that of Athens, for some 
of the seats yet remain on the sides : at the upper extre- 
mities, they arc hewn in the rock. Wheler says, that 
it is much smaller than the Athenian stadium, “ al- 
though both had the same founder, Herodes Atticus.” 
Pausanias states, that Herodes Atticus only orna- 
mented the stadium with Pentelic marble; and Dr. 
Clarke says, “ the marble seats yet remain;” but 
adds, u they consist of the same substance as the cliffa 
around Delphi.” This, we presume, is not Pentelic 
marble ; and Mr. Dodwell states, that the ruins are 
entirely of stone, without the smallest fragment of 
marble/ The situation of the stadium is very remark- 
able, as it includes, in every direction, as much space as 
the nature of the ground can afford ; the two extremi- 
ties, east and west, arc terminated by rocks, which are 

the culture of their land. The hospitality which they exercise 
towards travellers, Is made up of bread and cheese, olives and wine, 
with the use of an unfurnished apartment.” \yhcler praises the 
" very good white wine.” 

• The son of the papas of Kastri accompanied Mr. Dodwell as 
far as the stadium without making any remarks : but he then ex- 
claimed, tiu uvea ro hxov peti s rtvrotfaov ; here is our pentath* 
ton (stadium) ! 
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cut into sfeats $ the northern side is bounded by thfet 
rise of the mountain, and the south by the rapid slope* 
There are ruins of the ancient wall which supported 
the terrace, composed of large blocks, some of which 
are 13 feet in length. The ancient and modern road 
passes at the foot of the wall; Dr. Clarke found the 
area to be 220 paces in length. A fine view of Sa- 
lona, the Gulf, and the Achaean summit, is obtained 
from this part of the mountain. 

Near the stadium is a hill, where some ancient 
foundations may be discerned : three roads meet at 
this spot. The summit of the hill is flat, but not of 
large dimensions, and, as it is higher than the foun- 
tain Kassotis, it could not, Mr. Dodwell thinks, have 
been occupied by the temple of Apollo. l’ausanias 
states, that the temple contained a very large space 
where several roads meet, and that the fountain Kas- 
sotis passed under ground in a secret part of it. The 
learned Traveller traced to its source, the small 
stream which runs towards the village. It is u situ- 
ated near a large mass of rock, where several vestige§ 
of antiquity are scattered around. At this spot, the 
Turks have constructed a fountain with a cistern, for 
the purpose of collecting the waters, to which the 
washerwomen of Kastri habitually resort. It is at 
present called Kerniu Some scattered blocks of con- 
siderable magnitude render it probable that the foun- 
tain was once sumptuously adorned. A little above 
it are some ancient foundations, perhaps tho Lesche 
(or portico), which contained the paintings of Poly- 
gnotos. The stream which issues from the spring, 
runs towards the middle of the village, where it loses 
itself, imperceptibly, near the aga’s house. There are 
several remains about this spot ; and in the lower part 
of this and some adjoining houses, are some fluted 
frusta , of the Doric order and of large dimensions. 
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Borne very long inscriptions, alio, are stQl left on the 
▼alb which form part of his granary, and which 
almost cover one side of a neighbouring cow-house.* 
Near the same place is a fine inscription on a block of 
white marble, in which, as well as in' some other in- 
scriptions, the word xeromnmon (the title of an Am- 
phictyonic deputy) frequently occurs.” 

Below the village, towards the south, is the small 
church of St. Elias, composed of ancient fragments, 
and standing upon a terrace supported by a fine wall 
of regular masonry, with projecting buttresses, which 
formed the periboitu of a temple. This is the spot 
fixed upon by Wheler and his learned companion, 
Spon, as the site of the temple of Apollo. In the 
church are two architraves of Parian marble of very 
great magnitude ; and at the door is a square-stone, 
inscribed on every side, but the letters are too much 
effaced to bo legible. From the immense foundations 
observable here, it is plain, Dr. Clarke says, that the 
monastery was erected upon the site of one of the 
principal temples ; and Mr. Dodwell is of opinion, 
that it may comprise part of the ancient enclosure of 
the temple of Apollo; but he conceives that the body 
of the temple, comprising the manteion, or the placo 
where the oracles were given, must have heen higher 
up, and probably within the present village, as Strabo 
particularly tells us that it was near the summit (*«« 
The name of the saint to whom the monas- 
tery is dedicated, is remarkable. The hcliaa was 
the name given to an uncovered court of judicature, 
on account of its being exposed to the sun ; and the 
places consecrated to St. Elias, are usually found to be 


■ One °f these, In Greek and Latin, given by Mr. Dodwell, re- 
lates to boundaries, and Is supposed to be of the time of one of 
the Roman emperors. 
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heUacio summits. Although the temple wu in the 
upper part of the city, the sacred enclosure, which was 
of vast extent, and contained several small edifices 
used as treasuries, may have extended to this part of 
the declivity. In “ the court of a house situate in 
the very centre of the ancient city," and in an adjoin- 
ing “ stable" and “ wood-house," Dr. Clarke supposed 
that the architectural remains inscriptions plainly 
implied that he was on the site of the temple itself. 
This is evidently the spot fixed upon by Mr.Dodwdl, 
near which the stream of Cassotis loses itself. One 
inscription, fdund by the former Traveller on this spot, 
is highly remarkable ; it is to this effect : “ The father 
and mother of Amarius Nepos dSgialinum, who had 
been honoured by the senate of Corinth with rewards 
duo to him as senator and overseer of the forum, 
place their sou under the protection of the Pythian 
Apollo." 

But where is the prophetic cavern ? It has been 
searched for by every traveller in vain. It was pro- 
bably nothing more, in fact, than a small crevice or 
fissure, produced by on earthquake, and discovered by 
accident * It could not have been very large, as the 
tripod stood over it, and concealed it from view, while 
the mephitic vapour was by this means prevented from 
dispersing itself in the cavern, or even affecting the 
priests who forcibly held down the agonizing Pythia 
to the t\fus or seat. That Bpot was in the adytum of 
the temple, which was constructed of five stones, the 

* The legend is, that some goats accidentally approaching the 
Assure, were suddenly affected with convulsive emotions, and that 
the shepherds, attracted by the prodigy, on approaching the spot, 
experienced the same effects. In like manner, the temple of Apollo 
on Mount Soracto is said to liave been founded on account of a 
pestilential vapour arising bom a cavern, to which some shepherds 
were guided by a wolf. 
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WdrR of Cyclopean architects. * This descftptidti of 
the Delphic sanctuary, which was no doubt the most 
a&cidnt part of the temple, and probably, like the 
Caaba of Mekka, the nucleus of the idolatry, — would 
favour the supposition, that the original temple be- 
longed to the same class of rude, gigantic lithic monu- 
ments, as the cromlechs and circular sanctuaries con- 
secrated to the same deity. From the number of 
stones mentioned, it may be inferred, either that therfe 
were four uprights supporting a flat stone, or, if the 
temple was uncovered, three uprights supporting two 
transverse blocks. 

The origin of the Delphic oracle and shrine stretches 
back into the twilight of history. Its wealtli had be- 
come proverbial so early as the time of Homer, who, 
in the Hymn to Apollo, (if it be his,) gives a fabu- 
lous account of the institution, which may be held to 
prove that its true origin was unknown. The ancient 
temple having been, it is said, destroyed by fire, it 
was rebuilt by order of the Arnpliictyonic deputies, 
about the year 513 B.C. The architect is stated to 
have contracted to finish it for the sum of 300 talents 
(60,666/.), three-fourths of which sum were raised by 
a tax on the different cities of Greece, and the other 
fourth, by the inhabitants of Delphi. The edifice was 
of stone, fronted with Parian marble, and the labours 
of the sculptor and the statuary were lavished on its 
embellishment. The enclosure was filled with trea- 

* Stephanus of Byzantium in Clarke. Chandler, without citing 
his authority, says: »* It is related that the temple of Apollo was 
at first a kind of cottage covered with toughs of laurel. An edifice 
of stone was erected by Trophonius and Agamcdcs, which subsisted 
about 700 years, and was burned in the year GOO after the taking of 
Troy, and 548 B.C.” How the stone edifice could be burned, is 
not very obvious. Probably the adytum only was of stone. Was 
the temple a grove ? 
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hniM, In which many dries had consecrated tendia of 
the spoil taken in war, with the master-pieces of art, 
and the pompous offerings of monarchs.* Of the pro- 
digious amount of these treasures, we may form some 
idea from the alleged fact, that the Phocians plun- 
dered the temple of gold and silver to the enormous 
amount of above two millions sterling.*}* 

M It is observed by Strabo,” says Chandler, u that 
great riches, though the property of a god, are not 
easily secured. Several attempts to rob Apollo are on 
record. Neoptolemus was slain, while sacrificing, on 
suspicion. Xerxes divided his army at Panopeus, and 
proceeded with the main body through Bccotia into 
Attica, while a party, keeping Parnassus on the right, 
advanced along Schist e to Delphi, but was taken with 
a panic, as near Ilium, and fled. This monarch, it is re- 
lated, was as well apprised of the contents of the temple, 
and the sumptuous offerings of Ilalyattcs and Crcesus, 
as of the effects which lie had left behind in his own 
palace. The divine hoard was seized by the Phocen- 
sians under Pliilomelus, and dissipated in a long war 
with the Amphictyons. The Gauls experienced a 
reception like that of the Persians, and manifested 
similar dismay and superstition. Sylla, wanting 
money to pay his army, sent to borrow from the holy 
treasury ; and when his messenger would have fright- 
ened him by reporting a prodigy, that the sound of a 
harp had been heard from within the sanctuary, re- 

* Even the Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Italians, and the Hyperboreans themselves, sent offerings to 
Delphi. Strabo calls the temple of Apollo, re /tfey xa/vav, the 
common temple; and Livy, commune ftinmni generis oraculum .— 
See Doowki.l. 

t 10,000 talents, equal to 2,250,0001. sterling.— Trav. of Attach., 
voi, iL p. 335. Mr. Dodwell says, «« near a million sterling." 
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plied, it was a sign that the god was happy to oblige 
him.” * 

Delphi was plundered eleven times before the reign 
of Nero, who is stated to have taken 500 bronze 
statues from the temple, and to have polluted the 
adytum by putting men to death at the mouth of the 
oracular cave. In the time even of Strabo, the esta- 
blishment was fast declining in wealth and credit; 
but the offerings which remained were numerous. In 
the time of Pausanias, the holy treasuries were empty ; 
yet, a multitude of curiosities were still untouched. 
Lucian says, that answers were still given by the 
oracle in his time ; but Juvenal refers to them as 
liavidg ceased.’)- Constantine the Great proved a more 
fatal enemy to Apollo and Delphi, than either Sylla or 
Nero. lie removed the sacred tripods to adorn the 
hippodrome of his new city, where, together with the 
Apollo, the statues of the Heliconian Muses, and a 
celebrated statue of Pan, they were extant when Sozo- 
men wrote his history. £ Julian was desirous of re- 
storing the temple, but lie abandoned the project on 
its being represented to him, that the “ well-built 
court ” had fallen to the ground, and that the “ vocal 
fountain ** had ceased to flow. 

The intense interest excited by the recollections 
associated with this venerable metropolis of classic 
idolatry, the fabled birth-place of the. Muses, and 
fountain-head of poetic inspiration, — the illusion 
created by the names of Parnassus, Castaly, and Del- 
phi, is apt to blind the judgement to the true cha- 
racter of the hieratic establishment which for so many 


• Chandler, vol. ii. p. 321. 
f - ■ ■■ ** quoninm IMpfiis oracula cesmnt, 

JSt gr mux humanum damnat cnligo futuri." Sat. vi. 654. 
% See Gibbon, c. xvii. This took place, A.D. 324. 
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ages abused the credulity of mankind. We are apt to 
forget that the pompous fabric was but a theatric de- 
ception, a splendid falsehood, the foundations of which 
were laid in impiety and fraud. The crime of having 
“ changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image resembling corruptible man,” of having M per- 
verted the truth of God into a lie,” was but thejfirrf 
crime of a series. The cunningly devised fable could 
be sustained only by cruelty as well as dishonest arti- 
fice. The functions exercised by the Pythic priestesses 
were attended by sufferings which frequently proved 
fatal. “ The priests know this,” the Anacharsis of 
Barthelemy is made to say ; u yet had we seen them 
multiply and calmly contemplate the torments under 
which she was sinking. It is still more painful to 
reflect, that they are rendered thus callous to the feel- 
ings of humanity by sordid interest. But for the 
furious ravings of the Pythia, she would be less con- 
sulted, and consequently, the liberalities of the people 
would be less abundant ; for an answer is not to be 
obtained gratuitously from the god. Such as render 
him only a simple homage, must at least deposit cakes 
and other offerings on the altar : they who wish to 
consult the oracle, are obliged to sacrifice animals.... 
and mercenary soothsayers have been known, after 
examining the entrails of an animal, to carry off whole 
pieces of it, and order the sacrifice to be recommenced. 
Yet, this tribute imposed on the credulity of mankind 
during the whole year,* and severely exacted by tho 

• " The season of inquiry,” Chandler says, *' was the spring, 
during the month Btmus, after which Apollo was supposed to visit 
the altars of the Hyperboreans.” The authority for this statement 
is not given: perhaps it was founded on the passage in Claudian, 
cited by Mr. Dodwell as referring, to llic final cessation of the 
Delphic oracle: 
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priestn, whose principal revenue it forms,* is infinitely 
less dangerous than the influence of their answers on 
the public affairs of Greece and of the world. Who 
but must weep over the miseries of humanity, when 
he reflects that, besides the pretended prodigies of 
which the inhabitants make a constant traffic, the 
Answers of the Pythia are to be obtained by money $ 
and that thus a single word, dictated by corrupt priests, 
and uttered by a senseless girl, suffices to excite bloody 
Wars, and spread desolation through a whole king- 
dom.” f 

Mr. Dodwell supposes that the true explanation of 
the allegorical fiction relating to Apollo and Pytho, 
is, that the serpent was the river Cephissus, which, 
after the flood of Ogyges and Deucalion had over- 

- ■ ' ■ ■ •* cum pulcher Apollo 

Lustrat Hyperborean, Delpbis cenmntibus, araa .” 

• In the Hymn to Apollo ascribed to Homer, Latona thus ad- 
dresses the Isle of Delos, the birth-place of the archer-god: 

*« Delos ! if thou become my son’s domain. 

If here Apollo fix his splendid fane, 

Sacred alone to him, thy seats shall be 
From other lords and mortal tyrants free. 

What though nor flocks nor herds thy pastures feed. 

No harvest ripen and no vintage bleed ; 

Yet, If thy shores his sacretl temples grace. 

From each assembling tribe of human race 
Shall hecatombs with pious zeal be given ; 

The smoke of offered victims climb to heaven i 
While every god protective influence yields. 

And foreign plenty crowns thy barren Acids.” 

In like manner, when the Cretan voyagers who were driven by the 
god on the Delphic coast, inquired of Apollo how they were to 
subsist cn the ungenlal shore, they were told, that by their hands 
should fall the frequent victim, and that the winds should 
** waft from every shore, 

1 Of nature’s richest boons a plenteous store.” 
f Trav. of Anacharsis, vol. il. p. 349. The reader will find in 
this chapter, the best account of the temple, oracle, and games. 
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floored the plains, surrounded Parnassus with its aer- 
pentine involutions, and was reduced by the rays of 
the sun within its due limits. It is, however, very 
evident, that the fiction was of exotic origin ; and the 
learned Traveller admits, that it may have been copied 
from the Egyptian story of Horns and Ob. Herodotus 
tells us that Apollo is the same as Horns ; and, in 
fact, both words signify the destroyer, as oh or oph id 
the python or serpent. Yet, Pythios was also a titld 
of Apollo i and a dragon, Macrobius informs us, was 
used as a symbol of the sun. 

Without plunging into the labyrinth of ancient 
mythology, it may be safely affirmed, that, like the 
institutions at Pisa and Epidaurus, the worship of 
Apollo was first introduced by foreign colonists ; and 
from the Hymn to Apollo, it may be presumed, that 
Delos and Crete were the more ancient seats of the 
same idolatry. It would also seem from the same 
poem, that, prior to its introduction, Delphi was 
already famous for its sanctity, and that its fountain 
was the object of religious veneration. Apollo is 
represented as assuming the name of Delphusius, on 
partaking of the fame which the nymph of the foun- 
tain before enjoyed undivided. The nature of the 
more ancient worship which he consented to share, 
may be gathered from the fact, that one of the Plige- 
driades is said to have been sacred to Bacchus ; also, 
that the Corycian Cave was consecrated to the same 
deity, as well as to Pan and the Nymphs $ and that 
the Dionysian orgies were celebrated by the Athenian 
Thyades on the summit of the mountain.* It has 

* That Bacchus, Osiris, Adonis, Dlonusus, Liber, arc all names 
of the same deity, the sun, has been shewn from many ancient 
testimonies. Thus, in an epigram of Ausonius, cited by Mr. Faber, 
in his Dissertation on the Cabiri (voL i. p. 156), 
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been remarked, that Homer makes a clear distinction 
between Apollo, or Phoebus, and the Sun ; and it is 
impossible to read the Hymns ascribed to him, more 
especially those to the Sun and Moon, without perceiv- 
ing that, in his mythology, they had no connexion with 
Apollo and Diana. There is the same marked dis- 
tinction between Vishnoo and his incarnation Krishnu, 
the Hindoo Apollo, who, as a herdsman, an archer, 
the destroyer of a dreadful serpent, and the patron of 
music, is the very counterpart of the Delphic god. 
May we not then interpret Apollo's assuming the 
name of Delpliusius, as implying that his worship 
was grafted on that of the elder idolatry, by which 
means he assumed the character, or was recognised as 
an incarnation of the great solar deity ? The Author 
of the Hymn seems to pun on the word Delphi, in 
making Apollo transform himself into a dolphin 
(hxtpn). That the word was a foreign one, and not 
understood, is very plain. By some it was supposed 
to denote that Delphi was the centre or navel of the 
earth. It probably implied an oracle. Mr. Faber 
makes it Tel Phi , the oracle of the sun ; and Jacob 
Bryant would tempt us to resolve the Nymph who 

“ Offi/gia me liacchum vocat / 

Osirin Mtf/ijtuts pxitat ; 

Mi/si Vhanaeem nominant ; 

JYumuson Indi crist imant ; 

Itunvina sacra Liberum ; 

Arabicu ffvns Adoncum” 

Sophocles addresses Bacchus as the glorious leader of the fire- 
breathing stars; and Virgil (Georg, i. (j) thus addresses the same 
deity : 

•* Vtis, o vlarissima mundi 

Lamina, labmtem endu qui ducitis annum, 
lJbcr ct alma Ceres." 

In the Orphic Fragments, it is declared : 

Ziugf us A UriSf us ‘H us faovwoy 
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originally presided over the sacred precincts of Del., 
phusa, into Ain omplie , fons oraculi .* The Pytliic 
cave was, in all probability, a lucky discovery, which 
was subsequently pressed into the service of the deity, 
and became so lucrative a source of attraction, and 
ultimately so important a political engine, as to eclipse 
every other mystic fount, or cave, or grove that had 
been sanctified by the ancient superstition. This 
may serve to explain how it came to pass, that the 
son of Latona, far inferior in dignity to Olympian 
Jove or the Lycnran Pan, should have been exalted 
to the highest rank in the Pantheon, as the patron 
deity of that theocracy which in a sense governed 
Greece. 

“ On leaving the monastery of Elias,” ])r. Clarke 
says, 44 we found a recess hewn in the rock, either for 
a sepulchre or an oracular cave. The walls of the 
temple extend near to it. Within this recess are 
arched cavities upon the right and left ; and there is 
one in front, lined with painted stucco, having two 
smaller cavities over it, and above the whole, a bull’s 
head very finely sculptured.” Mr. Dodwoll saw no 
appearance of an 44 oracular cave,” but says : 44 Near 
St. Elias are two sepulchral chambers cut in the rock, 
one of which contains a sarcophagus with its cover 
still entire ; some other sepulchres of the same kind 
are seen in different parts of the rock.”*J- Hard by, 

* See Faber on the Cabin, vol. i. p. fit!. Hryant’s Mythol. vol. i. 
p. 110, As\$us signifies matrix ; but has l>een derived 

from the Arabic Mb, to inquire. See Jones's (ireek Lexicon. The 
Scholiast of Kuripides makes iMjthin to be the name of the serpent. 

t A short distance from the monastery of the Kalogeroi, in the 
way to Arakoba, are similar sepulchral caverns, containing, when 
Mr. Dod well travelled, some unojtrnnl sarcophagi. One of these 
sepulchres lias been very magnificent ; the rock is Uattencd and cut 
in the form of a folding-door, similar to the sepulchres at Tclmes- 
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there is « an alcove,” or semicircular grotto hewif fc 
the rock, with a seat all round it ; of which thererosf 
Other examples near Grecian temples.* When seated 
within this grotto, the view embraces the 
ooilonf or circus of the ancient city. “ Indeed,” says 
Dr. Clarke, “ to have a faithful conception of what 
Delphi was, it is only necessary to imagine an ancient 
theatre, with terraces of stone instead of seats, rising 
one above the other, of sufficient width to admit of 
temples and other public buildings ; the Stadium being 
the uppermost structure of the whole series, and the 
Castalian Spring and the Gymnasium at the right 
extremity. The front work of these terraces, being 
perfectly even and perpendicular, is every where 
artificial. The masonry remains in many places 
entire ; but, as it does not now continue throughout 
the whole semicircle, a hasty observer might conclude 

sub in Carla. There is a large perpendicular Assure in the rock, 
apparently occasioned by an earthquake. •• The Kaslriotes have 
a tradition, that, at the birth of Christ, a priest of Apollo, who 
was sacrificing at this place, suddenly stopped the sacrificial cere* 
monies, and declared to the multitude, that the son of a God was 
at that moment bom, whose power would equal that of Apollo, 
hut that the Delphian god would ultimately triumph over the new- 
born divinity. The words were scarcely uttered, when the rock 
was rent in two by a clap of thunder, and the priest was consumed 
to ashes by a flash of lightning.”— D odwkll, vol. ii. p. 195. A 
mile from Kastri, are ruins of a small square edifice, strongly built 
of large stones, the entrance by a door diminishing almost imper- 
ceptibly towards the top : the interior is a mass of ruins; but the 
remains of a large sarcophagus near it, shew it to have been the 
sepulchre of some distinguished personage. 

* There is one of a similar kind attached to the temple of Nep- 
tune at Kalauria (see p. 133 of this volume), and another at the 
entrance of Pompeii. That of Delphi is considerably buried. An 
Inscription states that it was erected, Aristagoras being archon of 
Delphi, and Alexander polemarch of /Ktolia. 

t It is styled by Pindar, xotXorthm vetros ; in Homer's Hymn 
to Apollo, j by Strabo, 
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that detached parts were’ so many separate fouu* 
dationfre pf temples. There is enough remaining to 
engj^le a’skilful architect to form an accurate plan of 
the city ; but it should be fitted to a model of Par- 
nassus.’* The situation of both the streets and the 
houses, Mr. Dodwell says, may be discerned by the 
alternation of narrow and broad terraces. Some 
transverse streets seem to have intersected the others 
nearly at right angles, and the town, when entire, 
must have exhibited a most imposing spectacle. Yet, 
few fragments of marble arc now to be found among 
the ruins ;* and the soil is too thin to conceal large 
masses. All its pomp and opulence and architectural 
splendour have vanished like a dream of which only 
the indistinct remembrance survives. Numerous frag- 
ments of terra cotta vases are found here, which pre- 
serve in all their original freshness, their imperishable 
red and black polish. It may be said of them, that 
they form in this instance, 

«* monwnentum iviv perennius .” 

The village of Kastri consisted, in 1806, of ninety 
cottages. The inhabitants were Arnauts, who spoke 
both' Greek and Albanian, and wore the same costume 
as the Galaxidiotes.-f* The huts of the poorer people 

* Sir W. Gell, however, represents the architectural fragments 
at Kastri to be so numerous as to lead one to imagine that the 
city was full of porticoes and colonnades. He mentions in par* 
ticular, in the monastery, a column of blue marble; also, co- 
lumns of Pentelic marble, two feet five inches in diameter, which 
may have belonged to the great temple; besides various Ionic 
columns and a Doric capital. See Jtin. of Greece, p. 104. 

t Dr. Clarke makes them Greeks, and adds: '* Wherever Greek 
peasants are found in the villages, instead of Albanians, want and 
wretchedness are generally apparent.” The real cause of this 
wretchedness, however, is stated to have been a contribution which 
the village had lately been laid under by All ftwha, to make up 
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consisted of one long room ; the papas and a few others 
had houses consisting of two rooms raised over a 
ground door,' which was divided into stable, cow- 
house, and cellar ; but even these houses were without 
the luxury of a chimney or glazed windows. Mr. 
Dodwell found the cold extremely piercing. The 
inhabitants seemed alike poor and uninformed ; yet, 
Kastri had its school, and most of them could both 
read and write. Sugar was to them a novel luxury, 
and the power of India rubber in effacing some pencil 
lines, excited their suspicion of magic. The Kastriote 
women are described as combining with fine figures, 
handsome profiles, good teeth and large black eyes ; in 
short, as distinguished by “ native beauty and un- 
adorned elegance.” Mr. Dodwell was fortunate 
enough to purchase of the villagers eighty coins, some 
of great rarity. Below the village, there is a very 
remarkable echo. 

Opposite to Delphi, and visible from it, there is a 
cave in Mount Kirphis (now called Zimeno), which 
attracted our Traveller’s attention. It is fabled to 
have been the abode of an enormous monster named 
Lamia and Sybaris, who devoured inen and flocks, hut 
was at length destroyed by a certain Eurybates. In 
descending from the Costalian spring towards the glen 
of the Pleistos, some large masses of rock are seen, 
not far below the monastery, which have evidently 
been detached from Parnassus, “ and are, no doubt, 
the same that fell upon the army of Xerxes, according 
to the testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus. Pau- 
sanias and Justin relate, that they fell when Brennus 
was before Delphi, and destroyed great part of his 

which, every thing they possessed had been seized. *« In its present 
condition,” he adds, “ there is not in all Lapland a more wretched 
Village than Kastri.'’ The climate must make some difference. 
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army.’? The son of the papas pointed ont one of 
the largest of these masses, and said it was too A «r«x- 
2 \Mtet n xxDtfya . — the chair of Apollo. At the bottom 
of the glen, the Castalian stream forms a small cas- 
cade, and in a few paces, enters the Pleistos, near the 
remains of a bridge. Three quarters of a mile to the 
east of the fount, another stream gushes out of the side 
of Parnassus, and after turning some mills in its 
rapid descent, swells the waters of the same river. 
Having forded the rapid current, Mr. Dodwell, not 
without some difficulty, made his way through marshy 
ground and olive-plantations, and up the rugged side 
of the mountain, to the object of his curiosity, which ill 
repaid liis labour. It is a natural cavern about forty 
feet deep, and contains only a few fragments of loose 
wall, which constitute a rustic Greek chapel. It bears 
the singular appellation of the Cave of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Dodwell was prevented from visiting the Cory- 
cian cave, by a heavy fall of snow which covered the 
mountain. We are indebted to another English Tra- 
veller, Mr. Raikes, for a description of this interesting 
natural curiosity. 

THE CORYCIAN CAVE. 

About two liours # from Kastrl, on the road to Li. 
vadia, is the large Greek village of Rachova or Ara- 
koba, situated on the sloping side of Parnassus, famous 
for its wine, and more remarkable for the longevity of 
its inhabitants.* Here there is a cavern with a church 
in the interior, and a magnificent evergreen oak near 
its mouth, but no traces of any ancient site. From the 

* This village was burned by Mustafa Pasha in 1823. See vol. i. 
p. 190. It contained in 1800, 250 houses, inliabitcd by Albanians 
and Greeks. 

PART IV. 
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village, the view extends over the flat summits of Kir. 
phis to the Corinthian Gulf, and the mountains of 
Achaia are seen overtopped by the snowy peaks of 
the Arcadian range. The declivity of the mountain 
is cultivated with an industry “ worthy of Switzer- 
land,” every spot of vegetable soil being covered with 
low vines. “ The shallow soil is sometimes interrupted 
by great masses of rock which rear themselves above 
the surface ; and the careful husbandman, unwilling to 
lose the corner on which he must otherwise have heap- 
ed the loose stones gathered from the rest of the field, 
had raised them in pyramids on these masses.” The 
vineyards are soon passed, and the ascent becomes 
more and more steep, until, in an hour from Arracoba, 
the traveller is surprised to find himself at the entrance 
of a wide plain of considerable extent and under 
cultivation, where he might expect to see nothing 
hut rocks and snow. High above this wide level, the 
ridges of Parnassus rise on the north and east, covered 
with snow and hidden in clouds. The plain, Mr. Raikes 
says, cannot be less than four or five miles across. A 
large, dull-looking village is placed in the middle of it, 
and a lake with hanks most beautifully broken is seen 
on the left. * The view to the southward is very ex- 
tensive and striking. Mount Kirphis is seen to ter- 
minate in a fiat table land well cultivated and studded 
with villages, and the mountains of the Morea fill up 
the distance. 

“ We rode across the plain towards the north,” 

* This lake and another near it are supposed to he the reservoirs 
of the Castalian spring, which increases till the month of May. 
The lake itself is much diminished in summer. In the way to the 
cave, two streams are passed at their junction ; one, called Tergi- 
niki, rises at once from a large hole at the foot of the rock : the 
other rises in the same maimer from a rock called Kottphio Litho* 
Gill’s Itin, p. 190. 
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continues Mr. Raike3, “ and leaving our horses at the 
foot of the ascent which bounded it, dimbed up a steep 
and bushy slope to the mouth of the Corydan Cave. 
I had been so repeatedly disappointed with scenes of 
this kind, — they had so generally appeared inferior to 
the descriptions given of them, that I expected to meet 
with the same reverse here, &nd to find nothing but a 
dark, narrow vault. I was, however, to be for once 
agreeably surprised. The narrow and low entrance of 
the cave, spread at once into a chamber 330 feet long, 
by nearly 200 wide. The stalactites from the top hung 
in the most graceful forms, the whole length of the 
roof, and fell, like drapery, down the sides. The 
depth of the folds was so vast, and the masses thus 
suspended in the air were so great, that the relief and 
fulness of these natural hangings, were as complete as 
the fancy could have wished. They were not, like con- 
cretions or incrustations, mere coverings of the rock ; 
they were the gradual growth of ages, disposed in the 
most simple and majestic forms, and so rich and large, 
as to accord with the size and loftiness of the cavern. 
The stalagmites below and on the sides of the cham- 
ber, were still more fantastic in their forms, than the 
pendants above, and struck the eye with a fancied re- 
semblance of vast human figures. 

u At the end of this great vault, a narrow passage 
leads down a wet slope of rock. With some difficulty, 
from the slippery nature of the ground on which I 
trod, I went a considerable way on, until I came to a . 
place where the descent grew very steep; and my 
light being nearly exhausted, it seemed best to return. 
On my way back, I found, half buried in the clay, on 
one side of the passage, a small antique patera , of the 
common black and red ware. The incrustation of the 
grotto had begun to appear ; but it was unbroken, 
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and I wits interested in finding this simple relic of the 
homage once paid to the Corycian Nymphs by the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. The stalagmitio 
formations on the entrance of this second passage, 
are wild as imagination can conceive, and of the most 
brilliant whiteness. 

“ It would not require a fancy lively as that of the 
ancient Greeks, to assign this beautiful grotto as a 
residence to the Nymphs. The stillness which reigns 
through it, broken only by the gentle sound of the 
water which drops from the points of the stalactites 
(the &2xr uivxovra, of the grotto of the Nymphs in the 
Odyssey), the dim light admitted by its narrow en- 
trance, and reflected by the white ribs of the roof, 
with all the miraculous decorations of the interior, 
would impress the most insensible with feelings of 
awe, and lead him to attribute the influence of the 
scene to the presence of some supernatural being. Ah 
inscription which still remains on a mass of rock, 
near the entrance, marks that the cavern has been 
dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs.” * 

The Cave is called by the natives Sarand* Ault , the 
Forty Courts, and they say it will contain three thou- 
sand persons. It was notorious as a place of rendez- 
vous for the robbers of Parnassus. The fortified cave of 
Odysseus must be the counterpart of the Corycian, 
only still more inaccessible. The distance from Arra- 
coba is two hours, or four from Kastri ; but the direct 
road from Delphi, by which Pausanias ascended to it, 
was only 70 stadia in length, or about eight miles and 
a half ; and this road, Sir W. Gell says, may yet be 
traced from the western gate of the ancient city. 

The most minute and interesting description of 


• Walpole’s Memoirs, pp. 312—14. 
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this celebrated mountain is given by Dr. Clarke, who 
ascended its summit in proceeding from K^tri to 
Velitza. 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OP PARNASSUS. 

At nine o'clock A. M. (Dec. 16), he set out from 
Arracoba with four guides, and in an hour, “ after 
having surmounted the first precipices, found a large 
crater, with a village in it, called Kallidia or Callithea, 
the summer residence of the Arracovians, who culti- 
tivate the plain at the bottom of this crater, and, 
during the hottest part of the year, come hither to 
collect its harvest. Thence, turning from the former 
line of our ascent (which had been towards Delphi), 
we proceeded,” he continues, “ in an] opposite direc- 
tion, and, after two hours’ progress, looked down, 
from a great height, upon Arracovia. At twelve, 
we found the thermometer had fallen to 44° Fahr* 
Presently we came to another plain, with a well in it, 
full of clear water. Here we halted and regaled our- 
selves with bread and wine. It now began to be cold; 
the road being as before, steep, but admitting the 
horses to follow us the whole way. At this place, 
also, vegetation began to disappear. Thence, climb- 
ing the mountain on its north-eastern side, we found 
it bleak, and destitute of herbage : higher up, we passed 
through snow, lying in patches. At length, we 
reached a small plain upon the top of the mountain, 
and also in the bottom of a crater, containing a pretty 
large pool, frozen over. In this respect, the summit 
of this mountain resembles that of the Kader Idris in 
Wales. The sides of the crater, rising in ridges 
around this plain, are the most elevated points of Par- 
nassus. We climbed the highest of them, which was 
s 2 
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upoH our left hand, but with great difficulty, aft 'the 
sides were a glacier covered with hard and slippery 
ice, and our 'lingers, in spite of our exertions, were 
benumbed. At last, however, Ave reached the utmost 
peak, and having gained a footing upon its top, stood 
in pure ether ; for, although there Avere clouds below, 
we had not one above us. It Avas now t\vo o’clock 
P. M. If the Avind had blown from the north, we 
could not have remained an instant in this icy region. 
.Even Avith a soft breeze from the west, we had no 
sooner exposed our thermometer, than the mercury 
fell 2° beloAv the freezing point. 

“ Having been for years engaged in visiting tlie 
tops of mountains, the Author must still confess, that 
he never shav any thing to compare with the vieAv 
which lie beheld from the summit of Parnassus. He 
possessed no other means of ascertaining its elevation, 
than by attending to the objects visible in the horizon, 
but he believes it to be one of the highest mountains in 
Europe. The Gulf of Corinth had long looked like 
an ordinary lake, and it was tioav reduced to a pond. 
Towards the north, beyond all the plain of Thessaly, 
appeared Olympus Avith its many tops, clad in shining 
snow, and expanding its vast breadth distinctly to the 
view. The. other mountains of Greece, like the sur- 
face of the ocean in a rolling culm, rose in vast heaps ; 
but the eye ranged over every one of them. Helicon 
was one of these, and it is certainly inferior in height 
to Parnassus. One of the principal mountains in the 
Morca, iioav called Tricala,* made a great figure in 
that mountainous territory : it Avas covered Avith shoav, 
even the lower ridges not being destitute of it. We 

* The guides said, that this mountain was near Patras : it must 
be a summit of Pauacliaikon. 
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looked down upon Achaia, Argolis, Elis, and Arcadia, 
as upon a model. Almost every part of tlie horizon 
was clear excepting the cast, north-east, and north- 
west ; our view being obstructed towards the vEgean 
and Mount Atlios, as well as towards Epirus, by our 
being above the clouds, which concealed every object 
towards those points, although the day proved remark- 
ably favourable for our undertaking in other respects. 
The frost was, however, so piercing that we were hi 
haste to conclude our observations.* 

“ The summit and all the higher part of Parnassus 
are of limestone, containing veins of marble and a great 
quantity of a blue lumachclla wherein arc embedded 
very large cntrochi. The surprising appearance of 
such shells at this enormous elevation, is very remark- 
able. We found them upon the highest peak and 
over all the mountain, f Hut all the limestone of 
Parnassus is not thus characterised. In places wlieto 
the melting snow bad disclosed the naked rock, we 
observed the most remarkable effect of weathering 
that, as far as our knowledge extends, has ever been 
noticed. A spontaneous decomposition of the stone 
had taken place ; and this bad occasioned rifts and 
fissures to u considerable depth. We have described 
all the higher region of Parnassus as bleak and desti- 
tute of herbage. A lew rare plants, however, may be 
noticed here and there, even to its very peak ; and 
those Alpine herbs are often characterised by woolly 
leaves. Wc found the Alpine daphne sprouting 

• The following hearings were taken by the compass. Acro- 
corinthus, due S. Helicon, S.E. and by S. Hyinettus, S.E. 
Negropont, S.E. and by E. Olympus, N. and by U. Tricala, 
S.W. and by S. Calaxidi, W.S.W. 

t Similar phenomena were noticed by Burckhardt upon the 
summit of Mount Lebanon. 
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tlirough the snow and ice, quite up to the summit. 
We also collected specimens of a pine belonging to the 
same species as the balm of Gilead and the silver fir, 
but most resembling the latter.* 

u We began to descend the north-west side of the 
mountain, having ascended by the side facing the 
south-east.* Soon after leaving the summit, our 
guides pointed to one of the lower ridges which com- 
manded our passage down, and to which they gave 
the name of Lugari or Lycari ; perhaps the Lycorea of 
Pausanias.-f* The peasants in the plains of Bocotia 
call the whole mountain by the name of Lakura ; but 
those who reside upon Parnassus still retain among 
them its ancient name, calling the heights by a general 
appellation, Parnassu, and one of the ridges in parti- 
cular, Lugari. In our way down, our course after- 
wards bore towards the east. At seven o’clock p.m., 
in a woody region of the mountain (about three- 
fourths of the journey down), we arrived at the mo- 

• Dr. Clarke enumerates the following plants in a note, Dajthne 
Alpina. rotentilla spcclnsa. Campanula rupestris. Pinus balsamga . 
P.plcca. Euphorbia mj/rsinite*. Dryopie spinosa . A very beautiful 
species of Cineraria. A new species of Cherleria, called by the 
Author, stellata . Dr. Sibthorpe, who ascended the summit of 
Parnassus in June 1794, collected many curious plants on the sides 
of the precipices, but found few which could strictly be called 
Alpine : '« those of the highest region would only be regarded as 
sub-alpine.” In a third attempt to reach the summit, however, he 
met with several plants he had not before noticed. His account is 
very indistinct and imperfect. See Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 67, &c. ; 
and List of Plants, ibid. p. 23 R. 

f The village of Lyakoura is about three hours from Kastri. It 
is deserted In winter on account of the snow, the inhabitants then 
descending to the neighbouring villages. “ I spoke to some of the 
jieasants of Lyakoura,” says Mr. Dodwell, “ who informed me that 
their village possessed considerable traces of antiquity. The ancient 
Lykoreia was founded at the time of Deucalion’s deluge, about 
1503 B.C. . 'One of the earliest names of Parnassus was Lykorda.’* 




nastery of the Virgin of Jerusalem; betatifuUy Mi 
bowered in the midst of pine-gToves, overlooking: the 
mountains of the Locri and the Dryopes, and the 
extensive plains watered by the Cephissus. This 
monastery contained fifty caloyers,* who expressed 
more astonishment at our coming, and seemed more 
inquisitive, than any we had before seen in Greece $ 
but their state of ignorance did not differ from that of 
the other wild tenants of their lofty wilderness. Their 
order is that of St. Basil. There, is in fact, no Other 
order among the Greeks. They profess chastity and 
obedience. Their way of living is very austere ; for 
they abstain wholly from flesh. Most of their time is 
taken up in barbarous devotional ceremonies, either in 
a recitation, against time, of the Psalter, or in bowing 
and kissing the ground ; nor is it possible to conceive 
that a Crce Indian, capering before his idol in the 
wilds of North America, exhibits a more abject de- 
basement of human intellect, than one of these 
caloyers in the exercise of his ptroiMeu (bowings), 
three hundred of which he is obliged to perform Cvfery 
twenty-four hours. The one half of those bowings 
they perform in the first two hours of the night, and 
the other half at midnight, before they rise to matins, 
which are to begin four hours before day, and to end 
with the dawning of the morning. In summer time, the 
day breaks upon them, and the sun rises before their 
devotions are ended ; so that they have scarcely tile 
time and the liberty of convenient and natural repose. 
These devotions are evidently heathen ceremonies, 
and the services are also almost heathen. A traveller 
might have found the same mummery practised two 


• “ A name derived either from kx\o$ hfivs, good priest* or 
front KX*.oyi£ctM) good old fathers,” 
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thousand years ago. Judging, indeed, from these 
vigils, wherein all their devotion appears to consist, 
the religion of Christ seems to be as foreign to those 
who call themselves its ministers, as if it had never 
existed ; for, with the exception of now and then a 
hymn sung in honour of the Virgin, or upon the 
festival day of some saint, nothing connected with the 
history of Christianity or its worship seems to have 
been introduced. 

“ Being curious to know whether such a thing 
as a Bible, or even a copy of any one of the Gos- 
pels in their own language, existed among them, 
we asked permission to examine the books of their 
church ; but they had none, nor were any of them 
able to read ; neither had they any library or manu- 
scripts belonging to the monastery. Yet, when we 
spoke of the cheirographa found in the monastery at 
Patmos, they seemed perfectly to understand us, and 
said, that there were many such in the monastery 
of St. Luke.” 

The next day, on leaving the monastery, the learned 
Traveller set out in a N.W. direction, descending the 
side of the mountain for half an hour. At the end of 
two miles and a half, he passed a ruined village called 
Neocorio, and in an hour and a half, the village of 
St. Mary’s with a fountain. Continuing along the 
base of the mountain, he passed two very large pits, on 
the edge of each of which was a tumulus, and beyond 
them, the foundations of a square structure built of 
large blocks. This place is now called the Giant’s 
Leap ; for what reason, does not appear. Presently 
he came to another tumulus, upon which a Turkish 
sepulchre has been constructed ; and after passing the 
bed of the torrent Cacliales (now called 
the bad stream), saw some more sepulchres hewn in 
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the rock. A little further, the* walls of the ancient 
Tithorea are seen, “ extending in a surprising man- 
ner up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus, which 
rises behind the village of Velitza. Their remains 
are visible to a considerable height upon the rocks, 
and even one of the mural turrets. In this precipice, 
above the ruins, there is a cavern, concerning which 
marvellous stories are told by the peasants. The 
water of the Cachales was rushing in a furious torrent 
down the steep : it appeared of a milky colour, owing 
to the calcareous matter with which it was impreg- 
nated. 

“ Delphi and Tithorea, on different sides of the 
mountain, were the halting-places of those passing 
over Parnassus, at the distance of 80 stadia from 
each other ; * being situate as the towns of Aoste in 
Piedmont and Martinach in the Vallais, are with 
regard to Mount St. Bernard. The whole district on 
the southern side was Delphic ; while all the country 
on the northern side was called Tithorea. The olives 
of that city were so highly celebrated, that they were 
conveyed as presents to the Roman emperors: they 
still maintain their ancient reputation, being sent as 
an acceptable offering to the pasbas and other grandees 
of Turkey, -j* The village of Velitza (Bclutza) con- 
tains about eighty houses. The chief produce of the 
land is wine, cotton, and corn : the wine is excellent. 
They are at present in a most wretched condition, 
owing to the c»xtortions of Ali Pasha, or of those who 
have plundered in his name. In the short space of 
six months, they had paid to his tax-gatherers, as 

* Sir W. Gcll thinks this must be an error. 

f No olive-trees are now found in the immediate vicinity of Vc- 
litza, though the oil of this place was anciently esteemed the best 
in Greece. 
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they told us, eighty purses ; a sum equivalent to 
40,000 piastres. Poverty is very apparent in their 
dwellings ; but the cottages of Pliocis are generally as 
much inferior to those of Boeotia, as the latter are to 
those of Attica. Nor can it be otherwise where the 
wretched inhabitants aro so oppressed by their lords. 
The whole earnings of the peasant are here taken 
from him : he is scarcely allowed any means of subf 
sistence. Add to this the frequent calamities of sick- 
ness and fire ; and plague, pestilence, and famine will 
be found to have done their work. This village had 
been twice burned within one year by banditti. As 
one source of consolation in the midst of so much 
misery, the inhabitants told us, they had no Turks 
resident among them.” * 

Tithorea-j* began to decline soon after the Christian 
era. In the time of Pausanias, though in a state of 
decay, it contained a theatre, a forum (or agora), and 
the grove, temple, and statue of Minerva. At the 
distance of eighty stadia , there was a temple of AJscu- 
lapius, and at forty stadia from that temple, was 'a 
peribolus containing an adytum or sanctuary of Isis. 
Dr. Clarke was unable to discover the theatre, but he 
found the forum, — “ a square structure built in the 
Cyclopean style, of large masses of stone, laid together 
with great evenness and regularity, but without any 
cement.” The walls are of the third and fourth styles, 
and are fortified with square towers in good preserva- 
tion, approaching the angular construction, and appa- 
rently less ancient than the other parts of the wall. 

• Clarke’s Travels, vol. vii. pp. 270 — 80. 
f The most ancient name of the city was Neon. Tithorea Is 
plausibly derived by llryant from ' Tith-Or , the mountain of Orus 
or Apollo. The Egyptian solemnities observed here in honour of 
Isis, favour this etymology.— See Clarke's 'lYavets, vol. vll. 8vo. 

p. 280. 
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' On descending from Velitza, Dr. Clarke again 
crossed the Cachales, and, in less than an hour, reached 
an ancient site to the left of the road, called Palaio 
'Thiva or Theba. The indistinct traces of walls are 
alone discernible. Dr. Clarke conjectures that Ledon 
may have stood here ; a city, abandoned in the time of 
Pausanias. About an hour to the east, on the other side 
of the Cephissus, is the village of Turco-cliorio, which 
contains a mosque and a Greek population, and has 
been erroneously supposed to occupy the site of Ela- 
teia, the largest city in Phocis, next to Delphi ; but it 
contains no ruins ; and the name of Elateia is evi- 
dently preserved in that of the village of Eleuta (pro- 
nounced Elevta), which stands on its ruins, two hours 
and ten minutes E.N.E. of Titliorea. 

“ The ruins of Elateia,” Mr. Dodwell says, “ are 
situated at the foot of some hills which unite with the 
chain of Cnemis and CEta. Its position was well 
adapted for securing the narrow passes that lead from 
the Epicnemidian and Opuntian Locris into this part 
of Greece. The acropolis was on an elevation of mo- 
derate height, and, from the few remains of walls, 
appears to have been constructed in the rude Tiryn- 
thian style. Elateia was a place of considerable 
strength and importance, and, though burned by the 
Persians, it afterwards rose into power, and was ena- 
bled successfully to resist the attacks of Cassander, 
and subsequently of Taxiles, the general of Mithri- 
dates. The principal objects at Elateia worthy of at- 
tention in the time of Pausanias were, the agora, the 
sepulchral stele of Elatos, (the supposed founder,) a 
temple of Aesculapius, and a theatre, of which some 
small remains may be seen.” He mentions also, at 
the distance of twenty stadia , a temple of Minerva 
Kranaia, the ruins of which are found at about that 

PART IV. T 
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distance from the modem village. Proceeding In a 
northern direction by a gentle ascent, Mr. Dodwell 
reached, in half an hour, a church with some blocks 
about it, and a large broken vase, apparently the^ 
ancient receptacle of a fountain that here issues from 
the rock. In a quarter of an hour further, he arrived 
at the ruins of the temple, situated precisely as Pan- 
sanias describes it, on a steep rock of inconsiderable 
height and dimensions, surrounded with a peri bolus, 
the southern Bide of which is supported by a terrace 
wall of great antiquity, composed of eleven layers of 
stones. “ The temple itself was of smaller dimen- 
sions than the Theseion at Athens, and built upon 
the same plan. The lower parts of four columns are 
yet standing : they are of stone, and fluted Doric, two 
feet seven inches in diameter. A church has been 
erected on the spot. The view from hence over the 
plain of Elateia ia very fine. 

Dr. Clarke proceeded direct from Velitza to Dadi, 
in a direction more to the N.W., crossing over 
a projecting foot of Parnassus, and passing, by a 
bridge, a river called Karafpotami , “ Madam's River.” 
Dadi is described as a large Greek town, containing 
700 houses and some good shops : it is built in a thea- 
trical form upon a series of terraces facing the plain 
of the Cephissus. A hill beyond the town, where now 
stands a small church, has been anciently surrounded 
with walls, and one of the “ mural turrets ” is yet 
standing. Dr. Clarke thinks it must have been a 
place of great consideration ; “ probably Amphiclea.” • 
From this place, he descended along an ancient mili- 
tary way, passing an aqueduct and ancient fountain, 

* Sir W. Geil supposed Dadi to be Drymsea, the ruins of which 
Mr. Dodwell places at a palaio-castro and ancient site, an hour and 
twenty minutes further northward 
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Into the plain of Elateia. He crossed the Cephis- 
sus by a bridge of fire arches, and shortly leaving 
it to the right, began to ascend a part of the CEtean 
range (supposed to be the ancient Callidromus,) which 
bounds the plain on the north. Here, he noticed 
foundations of ruined walls on . the left ; higher up, 
on the right, a ruin called the church of St. John ; 
and still higher, a mosque and ruined village called 
Mergenari. Thence, a very bad road leads to the 
summit of the narrow pass, where a magnificent view 
suddenly presented itself, extending over the whole of 
the Maliac Gulf, which looked like a lake in the vast 
depth below. Upon the right, projected the Cenaean 
promontory of Euboea. Towards the left, extended in 
many a wavy line and sinuous projection, the summits 
and shores of Thessaly. Below, the towers of Bodo- 
nitza were seen upon a lofty conical hill rising among 
the craggy summits of the mountain, crowned with 
forests of oak and pine. 

Bodonitza (or Pontonitza) is supposed by the learned 
Traveller to occupy the site of Thronium.* There is 
a modem fortress here, ami there are remains of an- 
cient walls below the hill on which it stands ; but 
there are no antiquities, although the place must 
always have been an important bulwark in guarding 
this defile. Continuing (the next day) to descend by 
the ancient paved way, our Traveller suddenly found 
himself, at the end of an hour, in a small plain sur- 
rounded with mountains, just before the descent to 
the narrowest part of the defile falls off abruptly by a 
steep and uninterrupted declivity. Here, close to the 

* Nothing can lie more uncertain than these conjectures. Sir W. 
(Sell says ; “ it might rather be Calliarus.” Some have erroneously 
supposed it to be Opus; and “ something may he said,” we are 
told, in favour of its being Cnemis. 
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ancient way upon the right, is an ancient tumulus, 
upon which are broken remains of a massive square 
pedestal, consisting of large blocks of red marble 
breccia, encrusted with a brown lichen. Being the 
only tomb that occurs in the whole of this defile, and 
corresponding precisely in its situation to the descrip- 
tion given by Herodotus, there can be no doubt, Dr. 
Clarke says, that this is the polyandrium erected in 
memory of those heroes who fell at Thermopylae, 
whereon were placed five stela, one of which con- 
tained the “ thrilling epitaph,” thus rendered by the 
learned Traveller : 

•* To Lacedaemon’s sons, O stranger, tell. 

That here, obedient to their laws, we fell.’* 

The descent now becomes rapid, and the military 
way, which leads through thick woods, is in many 
places broken up by torrents, as described by Strabo. 
In about three quarters of an hour, the traveller 
reaches the remains of the ancient wall which formerly 
extended along the chain of (Eta, from the Maliac 
Gulf to that of Corinth, * forming the barrier of Hel- 
las Proper towards CEtolia and Thessaly : it is com- 
posed of large and rudely-shaped stones, and put to- 
gether without cement. Immediately beyond this 
wall, is a fountain overshadowed by an enormous 
plane-tree, f on leaving which the traveller enters 
upon a narrow, paved causeway, having on each side 
a deep and impassable morass, bounded, towards the 
east, by the sea, and on the west, by the precipices of 
(Eta. On a small narrow bridge, which marks the 

• A distance of twenty-four leagues. 

t It was at this fountain, Dr. Clarke supposes, that the Persian 
horsemen sent forward by Xerxes, saw the Spartans of the ad- 
vanced guard under Leonidas, occupied in combing their hair, or 
in gymnastic exercises. 
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most important point of the passage, there is a Turkish 
derveni, still, as in ancient times, guarded by sentinels $ 
and a little further on are the hot springs, once sacred 
to Hercules, and still known by their ancient name 
( Therm * ), from which this defile received its illus» 
trious name. 


THERMOPYLAE. 

. These springs are about half way between Bodo- 
nitza and Zeitoim. They issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone precipices of CEta. 
The temperature, iu the month of December, was 
found to be 111° of Fahrenheit.* The water is very 
transparent, but deposits a calcareous concretion (car- 
bonate of lime), which adheres to reeds and sticks, 
like the waters of the Anio at Tivoli, and the sul- 
phurous lake between that place and Rome. A large 
extent of surface is covered with this deposite. It is 
impregnated with carbonic acid, lime, muriate of soda, 
and sulphur. The ground about the springs yields a 
hollow sound like that within the crater of the Solfa- 
tara near Naples. In some places, Dr. Clarke ob- 
served cracks and fissures filled with stagnant water, 
through which a gaseous fluid was rising in large 
bubbles to the surface, its fetid smell bespeaking 
it to be sulphuretted hydrogen. The springs are very 
copious, and immediately form several rapid streams 
running into the sea, which is apparently about 'a 
mile from the pass. Baths were built here by Herodes 
Atticus. The defile or strait continues for some dis- 
tance beyond the hot springs, and then the road, which 
is still paved in many places, bears off all at once 

* Dr. Holland found it to be 103? or 104? at the mouth of the 
fissures. 
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across the plain to Zeitoun, distant three hoars from 
Thermopylae. 

Near the springs, there are faint traces of a wall 
and circular tower, composed of a thick mass of small 
stones, and apparently not of high antiquity. The 
foot of the mountain, however, Mr. Dodwell says, is 
so covered with trees and impenetrable bushes as to 
hide any vestiges which may exist of early fortifica- 
tions. Herodotus says, that the wall built by the Pho- 
cians as a protection against the inroads of the Thes- 
salians, was near the spring, and that it was formerly 
occupied by gates. This wall was subsequently re- 
paired by the Greeks, at the time of the Persian in- 
vasion ; was at a later period renewed and fortified 
by Antiochus, when defending himself against the 
Romans ; and lastly, was restored by Justinian when 
that monarch sought to secure the tottering empire 
by fortresses and walls : he is stated also to have 
constructed cisterns here, for the reception of rain- 
water. The question is, whether this be the site of 
the ancient wall, as Dr. Holland and Mr. Dodwell 
suppose, or whether the spring referred to by Herodotus 
be not the fountain mentioned by Dr. Clarke, who 
describes the wall, not as traversing the marsh, but as 
extending along the mountainous chain of (Eta from 
sea to sea. The cisterns built by Justinian would 
hardly be in the marshy plain, but must be looked 
for within the fortified pass. The topography of. 
this part requires, however, to be more distinctly 
elucidated. Out of six celebrated rivers which dis- 
charged themselves into the sea, in the vicinity of 
Thermopylae, only three can at present be identified 
with any degree of certainty : these are the Boagrius, 
the Asopus, and the Spercheius. The other three 
were the Melas, the Dyras, and the Phoenix. 
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« ^r e know from Strabo,’* remarks Mr. Dodwell, 
“ that all this coast has been greatly changed by the 
violent efforts of nature; and it is probable, that, 
since the time of the Geographer, the features of 
the country have been undergoing a gradual but un- 
remitting alteration. The marshes have gained con- 
siderably on the sea, while the rivers which discharge 
themselves into the Maliac Gulf, continually rolling 
great quantities of earth, have formed long, low pro- 
jections to a considerable distance from their mouths. 
The intermediate pools are every day more choked 
with sand and mud, which, in process of time, will 
probably be converted into marshy ground, and after- 
wards into cultivated land. Even the Genseum promon- 
tory may, in the course of ages, become united with 
the Thessalian shore.” 

It is very probable, however, that a more accurate 
examination of the spot will shew, that the accuracy of 
Herodotus and Strabo has been somewhat too hastily 
arraigned, and that the changes have been less consi- 
derable than this author represents. 44 It is certain,” 
remarks Dr. Holland, 44 that, as far back as the 
time of Herodotus, a morass formed one of the boun- 
daries of the pass even in its narrowest part ; and it 
appears from his account, that the Pliocians had arti- 
ficially increased this, by allowing the water from the 
hot>springs to spread itself over the surface, with the 
view of rendering the passage yet more impracticable 
to their restless neighbours, the Thessalians. From 
the later descriptions of Livy and Pausanias, it is pro- 
bable, that, before their time, this swampy plain had 
extended itself, and become more nearly resembling its 
present state.” 

Formidable as this pass may seem, it has never op- 
posed an effectual barrier to an invading army, the 
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strength of these Gates of Greece being rendered 
vain by the other mountain routes which avoid them. 
“ The Persians,” Procopius says, “ found only one 
path over the mountains : now, there are many, and 
large enough to admit a cart or chariot.” A path 
was pointed out to Dr. Clarke, to the north of the 
hot-springs, which is still used by the inhabitants in 
journeying to Salona. “ After following this path to 
a certain distance, another road branches from it 
toward the south-east, according to the route pursued 
by the Persians upon that occasion.” Dr. Holland 
ascended Mount (Eta by “ a route equally singular 
and interesting, but difficult and not free from danger.” 
After skirting for a mile or two along the foot of the high 
cliffs which extend westward from the pass, and form 
the southern boundary of the valley, he turned into a 
path winding upwards along a deep and thickly wooded 
recess in the mountains, through which a stream 
flowed towards the sea, which he supposes to be, “ if 
not indeed the Asopus, either the Dyras or the Melas.” 
Turning then to the right, and rapidly ascending for 
nearly an hour, he came to the very edge of the cliffs 
which overhang the valley ; lofty, precipitous, and 
rugged, yet clothed with a rich profusion of wood. 
The view from this point, of the plains of the Sper- 
cheius, of the Bay, and of the chain of Othrys was 
very magnificent. He now turned southward into the 
mountains by a rapid ascent, and reached towards 
evening, the miserable village of Leuterochorio, 
situated on a very lofty mountain-level, “ probably 
that formerly inhabited by the GSnianes,” but below 
the highest summits of (Eta. 

When the Gauls under Brennus invaded Greece, 
the treacherous discovery made to him of a path 
through the mountains, compelled the Greeks to 
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retreat, to prevent their being taken in rear. Antio- 
chus was in like manner forced to retreat with preci- 
pitation on seeing the heights above the pass occupied 
by Roman soldiers, who, under the command of 
H. Porcius Cato, had been sent round to seize these 
positions. In the reign of Justinian, the army of the 
Huns advanced to Thermopylae, and discovered the 
path over the mountains. When the Sultan Bajazet 
entered Greece towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, there appears to have been little need of these 
artifices : a Greek bishop is stated to have conducted 
the Mohammedan conquerors through the Pass, to 
enslave his country. During the present Revolution, 
Thermopylae has never opposed any serious barrier 
against the progress of the Turkish forces. The 
passes of Callidromus and Cnemis were disputed on 
one occasion with success by a body of armatoles 
under Odysseus; but they have since then been 
repeatedly suffered to cross the ridges of Othrys and 
(Eta without opposition. 

We have now conducted the reader to the northern 
boundary of Ancient Hellas in this direction ; and 
our contracting limits admonish us to hasten back to 
the point from which we started, that we may with 
as much speed as possible transport him to the once- 
glorious plains of Attica. 

FROM DELPHI TO ATHENS. 

. On leaving Kastri, Mr. Dodwcll (to whose route 
we shall adhere) proceeded eastward through Arra- 
coba* to Distomo, a village containing about 160 
houses, built chiefly with the fragments of large blocks 

• An hour and a half from Arracoba, are ruins of an ancient 
city on a hill, with a stream at its base, called Zimeno or PaiaJo 
Arakoba. A little further, is a spot where three roads meet, lead- 

r 2 
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of a dark-coloured stone, extracted from the surround- 
ing ruins of an ancient city, the ancient Ambrysos. 
The inhabitants are Greeks and Arnauts. The 
acropolis occupied a round hill a few hundred feet 
to the north of the village, where the foundations of 
the wall are still discernible ; and the church of St. 
Elias probably stands on the site of a temple, with the 
ruins of which it appears to have been built. A co- 
pious fountain rises in the village, and forms a small 
stream which finds its way to a marsh a short way to 
the south. In the rocks of the acropolis are sepulchres. 
At two hours distance from Distomo, is the ancient 
Anticyra, now called Aspropiti.* There is here a 
good port, which is frequented by vessels for com; 
and a few ruins are found on a hold promontory con- 
nected by an isthmus with the continent. 

Distoino stands at the southern extremity of a rich 
plain, at the distance from Kastri of about five hours 
and a half. At rather more than an hour and a half 
from this place is the monastery of St. Luke Stiriotes, 
near the ruins of the ancient Stiris, out of which it 
has been built,. Wheler styles this one of the finest 
convents in all Greece. 

The monastery itself is o. barbarous edifice and of an 
ordinary appearance, and the cells aro very mean ; but 
the church is described by Chandler as u sumptuous 
fabric. “ It has suffered greatly, as might be expected, 
from age and earthquakes ; and the outside is much 
encumbered and deformed by the addition of huge but- 

ing to Delphi, to Distomo, and to Daulis. This spot, now called 
Derbeni, or more generally 25 tsmi, was anciently called Schiste. Some 
Large blocks of stone here indicate, perhaps, the tomb of Laius. 

* That is, " the white house,” which may allude, Mr. Dodwell 
thinks, to the temple of Neptune which once stood here. Anticyra 
was proverbially famous for its helleljorc, the root of a plant which 
was the chief produce of the rocky mountains above the city. 
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tresses to support the walls, and by the stopping upof se- 
veral windows, particularly those of the principal dome. 
The inside is lined with polished marble, empannelled, 
but some of the chapels have been stripped. The 
pavement is inlaid with various colours, artfully dis- 
posed. The domes are decorated with painting and 
gilding in mosaic, well executed, representing holy 
personages and scriptural stories. The gallery is 
illuminated with pieces of transparent marble, called 
phcngites , fixed in the wall in square compartments, 
and shedding a yellow light ; but, without, resembling 
common stone, and rudely carved. A fabric thus splen- 
did in decay, must have been, when recently finished, 
exceedingly glorious. Beneath the church is an ex- 
tensive vault, in which mass is celebrated on certain 
festivals. It is the cemetery of the monks. The body 
is enclosed in a horizontal niche on a bier, which is 
taken out when wanted. The bones are washed with 
wine, and thrown on a heap. In the area aro two 
flat tombs raised above the floor, erected, as the abbot 
informed us, over the founder, Itomanus, and his 
empress.” * 

From Distomo, Mr. Dodwell retraced his steps to 
u the tomb of Laius,” and then turned eastward into 

* Chandler, vol. li. c. 35. The author of some Iambic verses in 
praise of the monastery, which were shewn to Chandler, states this 
emperor to have been the son of Constantine I’orphyrogcnitus, 
who was crowned in A.D. 045, about the lime that this Saint 
Luke, junior, the hermit of Stiria, died. Gibbon, however, makes 
Romanus II. succeed his father not till 050; and he is said to have 
been poisoned by his empress in 903. Chandler has given a sketch 
of the life of this St. Luke; but it throws little light on the foun- 
dation of the monastery. The best description of the place is given 
by Wheler. He says, the monks possessed many manuscripts; but 
those which he was permitted to see, were only ordinary ones, as of 
service books, saints’ lives, dec. There was a fair MS. copy of the 
works of St. Chrysostom in the chamber of one of the fathers, who 
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a narrow, barren glen, leading out into a cultivated 
plain ; and at the end of two hours and twenty-three 
minutes, arrived at Daulia. This is an Albanian 
village consisting of sixty cottages and eighteen 
churches ! These consecrated edifices were, however, 
for the most part composed only of four loose walls, 
formed of ancient fragments, and without a roof, the 
altar being frequently nothing more than either a slab 
of marble supported by the block of an ancient column, 
or the pedestal of a statue. u The Greek prieBts, as 
an expiation for great misdeeds, sometimes impose 
upon the penitent the construction of a church and 
these mock-chapels are the result. The remains of 
the ancient acropolis are found on an oblong rock 
above the village, which is precipitous on all sides, 
and must have been very strong. It commands an 
interesting view over the rich plain of Chseroneia 
and Panopeus towards Livadia. Parnassus is seen to 
great advantage from the plain below. A road runs 
directly up the mountain, passing over it to Delphi. 
There are some large caverns in the rock of the acro- 
polis, which are now the retreat of sheep and goats ; 
and to the west of this is a rocky hill, with a deep, 
narrow glen, through which runs a stream called 
Platania, flowing from Parnassus to join the small 
river called Aliphantino, when their united waters 
enter the Cheeroneian plain. Mr. Dodwell crossed 
this river in proceeding the next morning to Agios 
Blasios,* the ancient Panopeus; distant one hour 

read the ancient Greek pretty well. About a mile and a half off, 
there lived (in 1676) a hermit, who seemed to be emulous of the 
fame of St. Luke, and was already esteemed a saint. Wheler 
visited him, and was so fascinated with the beauty and retirement 
of the scene as to be half Inclined to turn caloyer himself! 

* Pronounced Aivlash : it is the English Saint Blase. 
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from Dftiilia. Here also is a ruined citadel with twd 
dilapidated churches, but no remains of interest. 
Leaving on the right the village of Kapourna (or 
Kaprena) on the site of the ancient Chssroneia, Mr. 
Dodwell traversed some rich pasture-land and some 
barren hills ; then passed jthrough some rich arable 
land, and, in three hours and a quarter, arrived at 
Livadia. 

, This city is the head-town of a jurisdiction extend- 
ing over a rich territory which includes the ancient 
Phocis, Bceotia, and Euboea. It has a voivode as 
governor, and a kadi as judge, and contained in 1806, 
about 10,000 inhabitants, half of whom were Greek, 
and half Turkish. “ The Greeks,” says Mr. Dod- 
well, “ are powerful and rich. Here are six mosques, 
and as many principal churches: the latter are in 
the diocese of Athens. The chief commerce consists 
in cotton and the red dye called prinari, which they 
export to Trieste, Venice, Leghorn, Genoa, and some- 
times England. The neighbouring plains produce 
silk, rice, tobacco, and corn : the wine is plentiful, but 
of the worst quality.” The winters here are intensely 
cold, and the summers as violently hot, the thermo- 
meter sometimes rising to 96° within doors. + It is 
then a very unhealthy residence, as the waters of 
Lake Kopais then stagnate in pools and swamps, 
sending up pestilential effluvia. The plague raged 
here in the years 1763, 6, for fifteen months, and de- 
stroyed about 6000 persons. The place is also much 
infested by locusts. Altogether, Livadia, though, 

* In one of these churches, Sir W. Gell says, " are curious paint- 
ings of the torments of the damned." He mentions also in a glen- 
to the west of the village, a species of stone which, on being rubbed, 
emits an odour— probably the foetid limetsone. " The story of 
Pyrrha and Deucalion refers to this.’ 1 

t Mount Granitza, a branch of Helicon, intercepts the sun in 
winter, and the sea-breezes in summer. 
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from the north, it has a beautiful appearance, would 
seem to be a most uninviting place. The city is com* 
manded by a modern castle, now mouldering into 
decay, which was a stronghold of the Turks in 1694 s 
it exhibits very few ancient vestiges, but was probably 
the site of the ancient Medeia.* 

Unattractive as the place is in itself, it acquires an 
interest from being pretty clearly ascertained to oc- 
cupy the site of the sacred Grove of Trophonins. In 
this neighbourhood was the far-famed oracular cave, 
in which rose the fountains of Memory and of Oblivion. 
The scene of this imposing superstition is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Dodwell. 

“ There is a rough and stony channel behind the 
town, worn by the winter torrents. From this glen 
rises a precipitous rock, on which stands the castle. 
In the eastern face of the rock is an excavated cham- 
ber, (12 feet 9 in. by 1 1 feet 4 in., and 8 feet 6 in. 
in height,) raised three or four feet from the present 
level of the ground, to which we ascended by steps 
formed by the present voivode, who uses it as a cool 
retreat in the summer. Within the cave, just under 
the roof, are still seen the remains of some elegant 
painted ornaments, particularly the funereal leaf which 
is delineated on terra cotta vases. It is probable, that 
this place contained the statues of iEsculapius and 
Hygeia.*f* The rock which is contiguous to the cave, 
is full of niches of various sizes for statues and votive 
offerings. Near this, the sacred fountain issues from 
the rock by ten small modern spouts: the water is 

• bivadia was burned by Oiner Vrionis in 1821 ; and Odysseus, 
in an attack upon the Turkish garrison, completed the destruction 
of the city. 

t A stone bench within this chamber, Dr. Clarke thinks, may 
have been the «* throne of Mnemosyne,” on which those who came 
from consulting the oracle underwent the interrogatories. 
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extremely cold and clear. On the opposite side of the 
channel is the other fount, the water of which, though 
not warm, is of a much higher temperature. The 
two springs of Memory and Oblivion, blending their 
waters, pass under a modern bridge, and immediately 
form a rapid stream, the ancient Hercyna. It con- 
tains excellent fish of a small size, and, in its way 
through the town, turns several mills : after a course 
of a few miles, it enters the Lake Copais.” 

The second spring, which, Sir W. Gell says, is stilt 
called Lephe , (a corruption of Lethe,) forms the prin- 
cipal source of the Ilercyna. Its waters. Dr. Clarke 
describes as troubled and muddy ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, as well as from the substances found float- 
ing in it, he supposes it to be the gushing forth of 
some river from a subterraneous channel.* The lively 
imagination of this Traveller has endeavoured to sup- 
ply the want of existing data in describing this curious 
spot. 

u There was something,” he remarks* “ in the 
nature of the scenery here, which tended to excite the 
solemn impressions that were essential to the purposes 
of priestcraft. The votaries of the oracle were con- 
ducted through a grove to the hicron. Having reached 
the consecrated precincts, they could not avoid being 
struck with its gloomy and imposing grandeur. It is 
surrounded with rocks, bare and rugged, rising in 
fearful precipices to a great height ; the silence of the 


* This opinion was first suggested by Wheler. «* I do not,*' he 
says, “ call it the fountain, hut think that some other rivers from 
the Helicon do make it rise here by a subterraneous passage under 
tlie mountains." Pausanias says, that the fountains are within 
the cave (xotrafiatnov ; called l>y Strabo, X a<r ^ x 5 by Lucian, 
fx’nketuv ) ; but his words, Mr. Dodwcll thinks, “ must not be 
rigorously interpreted." Dr. Clarke thinks, that the word de- 
scribed the glen or chasm. This will hardly be deemed satisfactory* 
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place being interrupted only by the roaring of waters 
bursting from tbeir cavernous abyss. The most sacred 
part of the hieron , containing the narrow entrance to 
the adytum and the receptacle for the offerings, is 

a perpendicular rock of black marble Immediately 

below the chamber, a little towards the left hand, is 
the stoma or sacred aperture of the adytum . It is 
small and low, and shaped like an oven; and this, 
Pausanias affirms to have been the form of the artifi- 
cial masonry adapted to its mouth : it is, in fact, barely 
capacious enough to admit the passage of a man’s 
body.” The Author’s companion succeeded in intro- 
ducing 'himself into this cavity, after they had re- 
moved the rubbish from the opening, but found the 
passage to be entirely closed at the depth of about 
six feet. 

Whether this was really the entrance, must for the 
present remain problematical. Mr. Dodwell thinks, 
that the entrances are probably concealed under the 
present surface of the soil, which has the appearance of 
having been considerably elevated. The whole distance 
from the ancient city to the oracle, was covered with 
temples, hiera , and votive decorations. Of these or of 
the sacred grove, not a vestige is left. Higher up the 
glen, however, on the other side of the torrent, and 
in the face of a precipice, is another cave, “ now a 
chapel, to which there is no ascent, except by a chain. 
The rock is there evidently artificially excavated, and 
there are marks in the floor, where columns or altars 
seem to have stood.” This remarkable spot, which is 
mentioned by Sir W. Gell, neither Mr. Dodwell nor Dr. 
Clarke seems to have explored. u All these things,” 
as Wheler says, “ want good search and examination, 
and are not easily to be found out by travellers who stay 
but a little while in a place.” The subterranean won- 
ders and oracular jugglery of the Trophonian cavern 
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may possibly yet be brought to light by a little ex- 
pense and perseverance. * 

From Livadia, it is a distance of about five and 
twenty miles to Thebes. Fifteen miles from the 
former place, and ten from the Bceotiancapital, are 
the ruins of the ancient IJaliartus, now called Mikro- 
koura, which commanded a narrow pass between the 
foot of Mount Libethrius and the lake. The road 
now traverses a ridge of hills which separate the plains 
of the Cepliissus and Copais from that of Thebes. 
This rocky pass is reputed to be the one where the 
Sphinx proposed to the traveller her perilous questions; 
and there is reason to believe, that it is the spot to 
which Sophocles refers as the scene of his story. 

We must not now venture into Boeotia. It is a 
bleak, foggy, inhospitable region, and, moreover, at 
present quite Turkish. The reader must excuse us, 
if we do not suffer ourselves to be seduced from our 
purpose even by the venerable name of its capital ; 
of which, nevertheless, we shall find room to say some- 
thing in our description of Turkey. Our narrow 
limits compel us also to pass over for the present, the 
names of Thespeia and Plateea. It is by a dreary 

* Who Trophonius was. is as unknown as the site of his oracle. 
Public games were anciently celebrated at Libadela in honour of this 

“ subterranean divinity;” as is proved by an inscription found by 
Wheler at Megara. Yet, Julius Pollux is the only ancient writer 
who mentions them. Trophonius is said to have been the architect 
who, with hia brother Agamedcs, built the temple at Delphi. Why 
he should have had divine honours paid to him, one cannot 
tell. The various reasons assigned for It, shew that the ancient 
Greeks were as ignorant on this point as ourselves. Anacharsis is 
wisely made to cut short the discussion by remarking, that ** al- 
most all the objects of Grecian worship have origins which it Is im- 
possible to discover, and unnecessary to discuss.” (Vol. iiL p. 175.) 
Jacob Bryant tells us, that Trophonius “ was a sacred tower, tor- 
opti on, soiis pythonia turns ; an oracular temple dedicated to the 
sun, situated near a vast cavern. 
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psm &vr Mirant fStharon, that we enter 
Attifcju Having reached one of the lower ridges, 
comnilnding £ view pf the Athenian mountains in the 
disialfee, the traveller descends through a narrow 
rockyglen, and at three hours fromKokla (Plataea), 
reaches a fountain called Petrokeraki, forming a small 
stream, which is soon lost among the rocks. Not far 
from this fount, the glen ends at the foot of a steep 
And rugged hill on the left, crowned with the ruins 
acropolis now called Giphto Kastro (apparently 
Bfiiifapted from A jyvmo xatrr^o), “ probably the an- 
'jcietit Eleiitheria.” The walls, which are very per- 
fect, are in the style of those of Mantineia and Mcs- 
sene : they are fortified with square towers at unequal 
distances, projecting from the walls, and divided into 
two stories.: Many of them are nearly entire. The 
/walls Of the acropolis, which are eight feet in thick. 
iiOlii, endote an area of about 360 yards by 110, within 
which are remains of a large oblong rectangular 
budding, composed of a few layers of blocks of a poly- 
gonal form, which perhaps constituted the cella of a 
temple. In a plain at the eastern foot of Cithseron, 
are heaps of blocks and traces, the remains of the 
lower town, to which this formed the citadel. Here, 
the roads to Athens and Corinth diverge. The 
former route now leads for three hours through 
narrow glens and a wooded tract, called Saranta Po~ 
tamoi (Forty Rivers), at the end of which it issues in 
the great Thriasian plain, at the head of the Eleusi- 
nian Gulf ; an arid level broken only by a few scat- 
tered olive-trees, some large balania oaks, and the 
projections of Mount Panics adorned with firs. Cross- 
ing this long level, the traveller leaves Eleusis about a 
mile to the right, and soon enters upon the Via Sacra 
by which the great processions passed from Athens to 
the temple of Ceres. This conducts him at first un. 



dentes* the dlfla upon the ahen » ^ehj 1>f 
ascent, between the hills jBgaleon and Cctydalo^lM 
past the picturesque monastery of Dd^feite, occupying 
the supposed site of thfe temple of ApdUo. Half i 
mile beyond this, he catches a vie* of the eastern putt 
of the plain of Athens ; and In a few minutes, a break 
in the hills discloses to view the u sacred city,” 

« Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soils 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence * 

See there the olive-grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes, the summer longs 
There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious muBing : there lllssus rolls 
His whispering stream.’* • 

ATHENS. 

Athens, were we to attempt the iltej&ra&m of 
its history and antiquities, would of itself require a 

• Milton, Parad. Reg. b. iv. 

f “ To give a detailed account of every thing which has ban 
hitherto deemed worthy of notice in such a city as Athens,** is the 
remark of Dr. Clarke, (and we may be allowed to adopt hit 
apology,) “ would be as much a work of supererogation as to repute* 
lish all the inscriptions which have been found in the place.” Till 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth century, however, Athena 
had so totally ceased to attract attention, that the city was believed 
to have been totally destroyed. Crusius, a learned German, fl*|t 
endeavoured, In 1584, to awaken public curiosity respecting its re- 
mains and to promote investigation. De La GullietiSre, in 167** 
was the flrst traveller who published a description of the city Mid 
its antiquities. He was followed by Sir George Wheler and Or* 
Spon. During the last and the present century, the publications 
relating to Athens have been constantly multiplying. Chandler, 
who visited Greece in 1765, devotes thirty-eight chapters (consi- 
derably more than half) of his second volume to Athens and its vici- 
nity. Much of his description, however, is borrowed from the 
larger and splendid work of Stuart and Rerett, Hr, DodweU he* 
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taking Athens as a resting-place or a centre to more 
extensive research. “ From whatsoever part of Tur- 
key the traveller may arrive,** says Dr. Holland,. u he 
finds himself (at Athens) coming to a sort of home, 
where various comforts may be obtained that are un- 
known elsewhere in this country. Society is more 
attainable, and the Greek ^ females enter into it in 
general with much less restraint than in Ioannina or 
other Greek towns.** In fact, instead of a wretched 
straggling village, like Corinth, or a collection of huts 
scattered among the ruins of temples, Athens pre- 
sented the appearance of “ a large and flourishing 
town, well peopled, and containing many excellent 
houses, with various appendages belonging to the 
better stage of cultivated life.” 

Such was modern Athens at the beginning of the 
present century ; but the ruthless contest which has been 
carried on during the past few years, has now left but a 
mass of ruins. It has been the scene of frightful mas- 
sacre, devastating siege, and repeated conflicts. Mr. 
Waddington thus describes its appearance in 1824. 

cc The modern town of Athens was never remark- 
able for beauty or regularity of construction : it has 
now suffered the demolition of about one-third of its 
buildings. Many Turkish houses were burned by the 
Greeks, in the first siege of the citadel ; many Greek 
houses were destroyed during the occupation of the 
place by Omer Brioni ; and many of both have fallen 
into the streets from mere humidity and neglect. The 
churches and mosques have not met with greater 
mercy in this religious war; and even the ashes of 
the dead have not been allowed to repose in security. 
The spacious Turkish burial-ground at the foot of the 
Areopagus, formerly solemn and sacred, and now 
scattered over with the fragments of its monuments, 
and profaned by the insults of the conqueror, attests 
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by a flash of propitious lightning, so little injurious to 
the building, that we might be tempted to consider it 
as an omen of honour and victory. 

“ The present miseries of the Athenians are exceeded 
only by those of the Sciots and others, who have suf. 
fered absolute slavery or expatriation ; for, amid such 
aggravations of living wretchedness, we have not a 
tear to waste on those who have perished. Three 
times has that unhappy people emigrated almost in a 
body, and sought refuge from the sabre among the 
houseless rocks of Salamis. (Jpon these occasions, I 
am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, and 
many in miserable huts, constructed on the mountain 
sides by their own feeble hands. Many have perished, 
too, from an exposure to an intemperate climate; 
many from diseases contracted through the loathsome- 
ness of their habitations ; many from hunger and 
misery. On the retreat of the Turks, the survivors 
returned to their country. But to what a country did 
they return! To a land of desolation and famine; 
and, in fact, oil the first re-occupation of Attica, alter 
the departure of Omer lirioni, several persons are 
known to have subsisted for some time on grass, till 
a supply of corn reached the Peine us from Syra and 
Hydra.” 

“ In niy daily rides among the mountains and vil- 
lages, I observed little else than distress and poverty. 
The villages are half burned and half deserted ; the 
peasants civil, but suspicious ; the convents abandoned 
or defaced, and their large massive gates shattered 
with musket-hulls ; while human bones may some- 
times be discovered bleaching in the melancholy soli- 
tude. In the mean time, there is no appearance of 
depression or indolence. A great portion of the ground 
is cultivated, and crops are sown, in the uncertainty 
who may reap them for the immortal gods the 
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Test) and the road ttfcAthwmwas threagedwithwomeii 
and chUdtoui coming fromthe city to engage in tho 
labours of j&e secure their produce before 

the • Turks^ Ul|^ia^t^^p|ld' arrive to Jay watte the 
country. walk, amid , olirepeec 

and Th^te^ne .^nliwe^thent. The stred^rer^ 

be^S^krawn. General Gourra 

cu^f^^^fand^had placed the acrop(^a ip a con- 
dition |o^iwtain a two years' siege. “ If*|herefoi«,” 
adds the Qgunt, w the Turks should vriin to gain 
possession |j£ Athens hy force, they would purchase 
with their^pod only heaps of stones ; for, excepting 
a few hgdjMSv all the rest of the city is a ruinous 
irildnfn^ ' '& • 

Thfk^^le of Minerva Patlhenos in the acropolis, 
is stifi^;j^wev-er, • j£ the most magnificent ruin in the 
w<^ldi , ’4^hougii u an entirfe museum n has been 
transported to England from the spoils of this wpnder« 
fol edifice, it remains without a rival. The history 
of this beautiful fabric is the history of Greece. First 
a temple sacred to the goddess of wisdom, it was next 
converted into a church consecrated to the idolatrous 
worship of the Fanagia, and, lastly, was transformed 
by the Ottomans into a mosque. Alaric the -Goth is 
supposed to have commenced the work of destruction. 
The Venetians, who besieged the acropolis in 1687, 
threw, a bomb which demolished the roof, and did 
much damage to the fabric. Since then, the Turjt* 
have made it a quarry, and virtuosi and noble anti-, 
quaries have morejhan rivalled them in the work of 
havoc and spoliation^ destroying 

“ Whit Goth, and Turk, and Time have spared.” ^ 
PART IV. TJ 
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War tad u wasting fire” will probably ere long com. 
piece the demolition of “ Athena's poor remains.” 

MQWA. 

neighbouring islands of .ASgina and Salamis 
(now^called Golouris) have hitherto es(^ped JW)m the 
* devastating fury of the Turks, and have elatedly 
afforded shefter to the fugitive population tnj&ttica.* 
The former, pronounced by Sir W. Gell “ of the 
most interesting spots in Greece,” has of late years 
,'beeft' 1 rising into importance and prosperity owing to 
. ^connexion with the commerce of Hydra. The 
inhabitants had formerly lived chiefly in a city built 
by the Venetians upon a mountain in the interior; 
but the lOve of commerce induced them to prefer the 
Bea-shore*- and they accordingly chose the site of the 
ancient' iSBgina. Here, in 1823, the emigrations 
eaused : by the Revolution, had* assembled a mixed 
population of about 10,000 Greeks from all parts. Mr. 
Wfridihgton states the number of refugees from Scio, 
Aivali, and Livadia, at nearly 1200, of whom about a 
fifth Were men. To these were subsequently added 
about 1000 Ipsariots, who, after the catastrophe which 
befel their native island in 1824, sought an asylum 
here, where those who had preserved any property, 
continued to prosecute their maritime and commercial 

• Mr. Waddlngton, speaking of Salamis, says: *< That rock 
contains 11,477 souls, whom the circumstances of the war have 
reduced to misery : of th*se, 192 only are natives. The greater 
pant are refugees from Bceotia : the rest are Livadians, with some 
fewfrom Negropont and Aivali. During the period of the annual 
TJurkbh invasion, nearly the whole population of Attica is added 
tatWs list.” Count Pecchio says : “ This island, which has several 
? times saved the ancient Athenians, gave an asylum in 1821, to full 
one hundred thousand Greeks. At the beginning of the winter, 
when the Turks usually retire, the families return to their firesides, 

' If the fury of the Turks has not destroyed them." 
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employments. Ipsara is an arid, sterile rock $ ASgina, 
on the contrary, is a beautiful island, fertile, well- 
cultivated, and under a delightful sky ; yet still, 
Count Pecchio states, the Ipsariots sighed for {heir 
barren island. 

The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, situated on a 
mount of the same name about four hours from the 
port, is supposed to be one of the most ancient temples 
in Greece. The approach, by a winding path ascend- 
ing through rich and varied scenery, is exquisitely 
attractive, and nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the situation. The ruin stands on the top of a 
wooded hill, of moderate height, but commanding a 
noble view of the greater part of the island, the whole 
of the Gulf, Salamis, and some of the more distant 
islands, the coast of Attica from the Scironian rocks 
to Cape Colonna, * the Parthenon and Eleusis. The 
temple is remote from any human habitation, and was 
formerly surrounded with shrubs and small pine- 
trees f. “ No ruin in Greece,” Mr. Dodwell says, “ is 
more rich in the picturesque, as every point of view has 
some peculiar charm.” It originally consisted of 
thirty-six Doric columns, exclusive of those within 
the cella , six at each end and twelve on each side. 
Within the cella were ten smaller columns, five on 
each side, supporting the roof, the lower parts of 
which still retain their ancient positions. Twenty- 
five columns were left entire in 1806 *. The greater 
part of the architrave also was still remaining, but 
the cornice with the metopes and triglyphs, had all 
fallen. The temple is built of a soft, porous stone, 

* To an Englishman, “ Lonna’s Steep” has an additional interest 
as the actual scene of Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

f The trees have been cut down and the picturesque effect 
greatly injured by classical spoliators, “ in order to fsr i htftt f the 
removal of the statues found beneath the ruins.” 
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coated with a thin stucco, and the architraves and 
cornice were elegantly painted. The pavement also 
was found to be covered with a fine stucco, of a ver- 
milion colour. The platform upon which it stands, 
has been supported on all sides by terrace Mails. 
In the rock beneath, there is a cave, apparently lead- 
ing under the temple, and which was doubtless once 
employed in the mysteries of the old idolatry. 

Here we must close the volume. Of Accent 
Greece, much yet remains to be described, which may 
with propriety be comprised in our topographical 
account of European Turkey. The description of 
Constantinople, Salonika, and Ioannina, will connect 
itself also with further details relating to the modern 
Greeks, as well as respecting that “ barbarous, anar- 
chic despotism,” to adopt the eloquent language of 
Burke, beneath which “ the finest countries in the 
most genial climates in the world, are wasted by 
peace, more than any countries have been wasted by 
war ; where arts are unknown, where manufactures 
languish, where science is extinguished, wliore agrh. 
culture decays, where the human race itself rnelt& ; 
away and perishes under the eye of the observer.” 


THE END. 
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